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I  WA§  once,  upon  a  warm  summer  afternoon,  journeying 
on  horseback  in  that  wild  and  picturesque  tract  of  country 
in  New-IIampsliire  which  borders  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  mountain*born  Merrimac,  when  a  dark  thunder-cloud, 
that  had  been  gathering  unperceived  by  me  in  the  distance, 
rose  up  suddenly  from  behind  the  screening  hills,  apprising 
me  at  once,  by  its  threatening  aspect,  and  the  rapidity  'with 
which  it  was  roiling  toward  me,  that  a  thorough  drenching 
was  only  to  be  avoided  by  an  immediate  flight  to  some  place 
of  shelter. 

Applying  the  spur,  therefore,  I  put  my  horse  to  his  best 
speed,  and  fortunately  succeeded  in  reaching  a  substantial- 
looking  farm-house  by  the  road-side  just  as  the  big,  bright 
drops  of  rain,  as  if  shaken  down  by  the  crashing  peal  of  thun¬ 
der  that  heralded  their  descent,  came  merrily  dancing  to  the 
smoking  earth. 

While  standing  in  the  open  shed  that  I  had  been  so  lucky 
M  to  gain,  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  elements,  and  mark¬ 
ing  that  almost  terrifle  sublimity  with  which  a  thunder-stonn 
in  the  mountains  becomes  invested,  the  owner  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  a  flne,  hale-looking  man  of  forty,  came  out,  and 
very  courteously  invited  me  into  the  house,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  thought,  from  the  unpromising  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  clouds,  I  might  as  well  make  up  my  mind  at 
once  to  remain  with  him  through  the  night. 

As  it  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rain  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  down,  with  little  prospect  of  abating  in  time 
for  me  to  resume  my  journey  before  dark,  I  soon  concluded 
to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  ;  when  I  was  immediately 
ushered  in  by  my  kind  entertainer,  and  introduced  to  his 
interesting  family  as  a  stranger  who  had  concluded  to  accept 
their  poor  fare  for  the  night. 

I  had  already  been  struck  with  the  appearance  of  thrift 
and  good-management  in  every  thing  about  this  establish¬ 
ment  without,  and  my  admiration  was  now  equally  awakened 
by  the  neatness  and  rustic  taste  of  all  within,  and  the  quiet 
and  order  with  which  the  family  concerns  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  superintendence  of  my  hostess,  one  of  the 
most  comely  and  engaging  matrons  I  remember  ever  to  have 
seen.  I  very  soon  discovered  my  host  to  be  a  man  of  much 
native  shrewdness,  and  of  flaed  and  well-formed  opinions 
on  almost  all  subjects  that  presented  themselves ;  and  these 
qualities,  united  with  a  spice  of  sly  humor  and  a  good  tact 
for  description,  failed  not  to  impart  a  high  degree  ofpiquancy 
and  interest  to  his  conversation.  After  the  excellent  supper, 
with  which  we  were  soon  favored,  was  over,  the  household 
afl'airs  regulated,  and  the  smaller  children  disposed  of  for  the 
night,  the  amiable  mistress  of  the  house  took  her  knitting- 
work  and  joined  us  in  the  sitting-room,  adding  a  still  further 
interest  to  the  converse  by  her  quiet  presence,  and  the  well- 
timed  and  pertinent  remarks  which  she  occasionally  threw 
in  on  the  different  subjects  that  were  introduced.  The  con¬ 
versation  at  length  turned  on  the  Shakers,  an  establishment 
of  whom  I  had  visited  that  very  morning.  Perceiving  that 
my  host  appeared  to  dissent  from  some  general  remark  I  had 
made  in  praise  of  that  singular  society,  1  turned  to  him  and 
said : 

You  believe  them  to  be  an  industrious,  quiet,  and  very 
honest  people,  surely,  do  you  not,  sir  1  ” 

**  Industrious  and  quiet  enough,  doubtless,  and  just  as  hon¬ 
est  as  other  people,  but  not  a  whit  more  so,”  he  replied. 

**  Why,  I  had  supposed  them,”  I  rejoined,  **  not  only  pe-  j 
culiarly  honest  and  sincere,  but  in  a  great  degree  devoid  of 


I  all  those  passions  and  vices  that  most  move  and  agitate  the 
rest  of  society.” 

“  All  that  in  the  exterior  they  generally  present,  I  grant 
you :  but  are  you  willing  to  take  that  as  a  criterion  of  their 
true  charnctei  1  ”  he  asked. 

‘‘  By  no  means,”  said  I. 

**  Well,  sir,  could  you  lift  the  curtain,  and  see  all  that  this 
sober  and  wonderfully  honest  exterior  is  sometimes  made  to 
conceal,  you  might  perhaps  be  a  little  less  inclined  to  exempt 
them  from  the  coiumou  feelings  and  frailties  of  other  people. 
1  have  half  a  mind  to  tell  yiAi  a  story  of  an  affair  which  oc¬ 
curred  some  twenty  years  ago  at  the  very  establishment  you 
visited,  and  which  would  show — ” 

“  Now  do  n’t,  husband  !  ”  interrupted  my  hostess,  with  a 
deprecating  look. 

‘‘  Only  by  way  of  argument,  wife,”  briskly  replied  the 
man,  casting  an  arch  look  at  the  other.  ”  I  want  to  show 
him  that  love  and  intrigue  may  sometimes  be  found  under 
a  broad  brim  as  well  as  a  narrow  one.” 

“  Oh  !  pray  let  us  have  it ;  go  on — go  on,  by  all  means,” 
I  eagerly  interposed,  delighted  at  the  novel  idea  of  a  love 
story  from  such  an  unpromising  source  as  that  of  the  Shaking 
Queers. 

With  another  roguish  glance  at  his  slightly  disturbed  though 
now  acquiescent  companion,  my  host,  after  a  brief  pause, 
began  : 

It  was  a  delightful  evening  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
the  setting  sun  was  throwing  his  parting  beams  over  the 
yellow  forests  of  the  surrounding  uplands,  whose  burnished 
fohage  threw  back  the  mingling  streams  of  reflected  light, 
and  spread  a  red,  quivering  glow  over  the  slumbering  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Mascomy  and  the  beautiful  meadows  that  lie 
stretched  along  its  shores.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Shaker 
family,  numbering  at  that  time  something  less  than  a  hundred, 
were  in  the  field,  a  short  distance  from  the  pond,  engaged 
in  gathering  the  rare  fruit  of  their  extensive  orchards — the 
women,  with  their  hand-baskets,  picking  the  choicer  kinds 
for  market  or  winter  preservation,  and  the  men  gathering 
and  conveying  to  the  teams,  stationed  at  different  points  of 
the  field  for  the  purpose,  that  part  of  the  fruit  which  was 
destined  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  society.  The  almost 
exact  uniformity  in  the  fashion  and  color  of  their  dresses 
produced  a  singular  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  them  all ; 
but  this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  females, 

I  whose  neat,  prim  dresses  of  never-varying  slate  color,  white 
linen  kerchiefs  and  snowy  caps,  surmounted  by  their  low, 
plain  bonnets,  from  which  peeped  tlieir  thin,  pale  visages, 
all  seemingly  marked  with  the  same  demure,  downcast  and 
abject  expression,  might  have  disposed  an  ordinary  specta¬ 
tor,  as  they  were  moving  about  the  field  as  silent  and  ges¬ 
tureless  as  a  band  of  automatons,  to  look  upon  them  with 
sensations  much  resembling  those  we  experience  in  behold¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  wild-fowls,  where  an  inspectioc.  of  one  is  an 
inspection  of  the  whole.  A  closer  obwrver,  however,  in 
examining  the  faces  and  figures  of  each,  would  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Nature  had  not  forgot¬ 
ten  to  be  partial  in  the  distribution  of  her  favors,  and  that 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  those  on  whom  the  gift  of 
personal  beauty  had  not  been  so  altogether  charily  bestowed  ; 
and  among  the  latter  class  there  was  particularly  one  whose 
rounded,  symetrical  person,  fair  and  blooming  face,  and  in¬ 
telligent  and  sweetly  expressive  countenance,  all  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  drooping  forms,  plain  features  and  paa- 
nve,  unmeaning  looks  of  most  of  her  unattractive  compan¬ 
ions. 

Just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  were  fading  from 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  distant  Kearsarge,  the  word  was 
passed  for  the  people  to  leave  work  and  return  to  their 
houses.  As  the  company  were  promiscuously,  though  in 
their  usual  quiet  and  unsociable  manner,  retiring  from  the 
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field,  one  of  the  men,  a  dark-eyed,  compactly  built  young 
fellow  of  about  twenty-one,  bearing  a  large  basket  of  apples 
upon  his  shoulder,  contrived  to  cross  the  path  of  the  yoang 
Quakeress  just  described.  H'hile  doing  this,  and  when  di¬ 
rectly  before  her  at  a  few  yards’  distance,  he  made  a  seem¬ 
ingly  accidental  misstep,  which  suddenly  brought  his  basket 
to  the  ground,  and  stmt  its  contents  rolling  over  the  ^rass 
around,  till  they  met  the  feet  of  the  approaching  maiden, 
who  instantly  {laused  and  smiled  at  the  little  mishap  which 
had  thus  oddly  interrupted  her  in  her  course.  The  young 
man  immediately  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  among  the 
scattered  fruit,  as  if  intent  only  on  gathering  it  up  ;  but, 
while  his  hands  were  busily  employed  for  that  purpose,  his 
eyes  turned  with  a  quick,  eager  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
girl. 

“At  the  elm  tree,  Martha,”  he  said,  in  a  low*,  hurried 
tone ;  “  meet  me  at  the  elm  tree,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
orchard,  immediately  after  worship.” 

“  It  is  dangerous — dangerous,  8eth  ?”  replied  the  maiden, 
•lightly  coloring,  and  casting  an  uneasy  glance  aromid  her. 

“  Now  I  do  beseech  thee,  Martha,”  he  persisted  implor¬ 
ingly  ;  “  I  have  matters  of  moment  to  impart  to  thee,  and 
it  may  be  the  last  time — yea,  it  will  be,  if  thee  refuse  me 
now.  Will  thou  not  come,  then  I” 

“  Perhaps,”  answered  the  girl,  after  a  hesitating  pause,  in 
which  she  threw  a  look  of  inquiry  and  concern  upon  the 
youth,  but  seemed  to  suppress  the  question  which  rose  to 
her  lips — “  perhaps,  if  I  can  get  from  the  buildings  unnoticed. 
But  tliee  need  not  have  spilled  thy  apples  for  so  poor  a  pur¬ 
pose,  Seth.” 

So  saying  she  hastily  turned  away,  and  with  quickened 
steps  pursued  her  course  after  her  retreating  companions, 
while  the  other  now  proceeded  in  earnest  to  pick  up  his 
scattered  apples.  This  being  completed,  he  was  about  to 
sise,  when,  looking  around  him,  he  encountered  the  gaze 
of  a  man  peering  at  him  from  under  the  low-hanging  branches 
of  a  neighboring  apple-tree.  A  glance  sufficed  to  apprise  the 
young  man  of  the  character  and  object  of  the  interloper  ;  for, 
in  the  thick  dumpy  figure,  little  hooked  nose,  w'hitish,  gloat¬ 
ing  eyes  and  ill-omened  countenance  of  the  man,  he  at  once 
recognized  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  society,  and  the  one  of 
all  others  whose  notice  at  this  juncture  he  would  have  been 
most  anxious  to  avoid. 

“  Well,  make  the  most  of  it,  thou  vile  seeker  of  accusa¬ 
tions,”  indignantly  muttered  the  young  man  between  his  teeth, 
ss,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  he  shouldered  his  bai«ket  and 
proceeded  homeward,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  the 
object  of  his  aversion,  w'ho  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make 
any  immediate  use  of  such  discoveries  as  he  might  have 
made  with  his  eyes,  for  the  distance  precluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  hearing  a  word  that  had  been  uttered. 

-  But,  before  proceeding  any  further  with  our  story,  it  may 
now  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly 
of  the  different  characters  we  have  introduced,  and  advert 
to  such  circumstances  of  previous  occurrence  as  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  relatively  stood  toward  each  other  at  the  time  chosen 
for  their  introduction. 

Seth  Gilmore  had  been  an  orphan  almost  from  his  child¬ 
hood.  At  the  death  of  his  last  remaining  parent,  he  was 
taken  home  by  an  uncle,  an  old  bachelor  of  considerable 
property,  to  w  hich  it  was  supposed  the  boy  would  eveutuaHy 
rucceed.  But,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  another  and 
much  older  nephew  was  taken  home ;  and,  being  of  a  sel¬ 
fish,  intriguing  disposition,  he  soon  contrived  entirely  to 
supplant  the  former  in  the  affiections  of  the  changeable  uncle, 
who,  not  Isng  after,  was  induced  to  give  the  unoffending 
little  Seth  to  the  Shakers  of  the  establishment  of  w  hich  we 
are  speaking.  Here  continuing  to  remain,  he  became,  as  he 
grew  up,  noted  among  the  family  for  his  faithfulness,  ac¬ 
tivity  and  capacity  for  business ;  and,  before  he  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  be  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one 
of  the  most  skilful  and  efficient  hands  on  the  farm.  So  far 
notlung  important  had  occurred  to  him  to  vary  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  Shaker  life.  But  about  this  time  Seth  be- 
p[an  to  think  for  himself,  and  become  desirous  of  acquiring 
mformation — a  very  great  error  he  was  taught  to  believe  by 
the  leaders,  who  hold  that  “  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  de- 
▼otion,”  anid  that  the  youth  and  all  the  common  members  of 
the  family  should  yield  implicitly  to  those  who  are  gifted  to 
think  for  them  and  instrnot  them  in  ail  that  is  necessary  to 
bs  known.  The  ymoig  man,  howexer,  wilfully  persisted  in 


his  notions;  and,  by  the  promptings  of  this  heretical  spirit, 
he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  two  or  three  young  men  of 
the  world  (as  all  without  the  pale  of  the  society  are  termed,) 
who  occasionally  visited  the  establishment  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  or  from  motives  of  curiosity.  Being  eager 
of  inquiry  and  quick  to  comprehend,  he  soon  gained  infor¬ 
mation  from  these  which  showed  him  the  falsity  of  many  of 
the  strange  ideas  and  impressions  he  had  here  imbibed  re¬ 
specting  society  at  large,  and  otherwise  afforded  him  the 
means  of  judging  from  which  he  had  been  wholly  debarred  ; 
tor  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  leaders  of  this  people,  in 
order  to  make  faithful  and  contented  subjects,  not  only  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  their  youth  the  greatest  possible  ab- 
horrence  of  the  world,  which  is  constantly  represerited  as 
dishonest,  licentious  and  every  way  corrupt,  but  to  guard 
with  untiring  vigilance  every  avenue  of  information  that 
might  have  a  tendency  to  undermine  or  diminish  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  opinions  thus  inculcated.  Seth’s  mind,  however, 
when  once  called  into  action,  was  of  a  cast  not  easily  to  be 
thus  trammeled  ;  and  the  doubts,  which  his  own  reason  at 
first  suggested,  being  constantly  strengthened  by  the  facts 
gathered  in  his  intercourse  with  these  young  men,  and  the 
books  that  he  borrow’ed  of  them  and  secretly  read,  in  spite 
of  his  masters  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  at  length  became 
a  confirmed  disbeliever  in  the  creed  to  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  began  seriously  to  meditate  on  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  sundering  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  society. 
But  before  his  views  had  become  very  definitely  settled  on 
these  subjects,  or  any  plans  of  future  action  matured,  the 
Shaker  leaders  themselves  made  a  move  which  was  intended 
to  anticipate  or  remedy  any  evils  of  the  character  just  men¬ 
tioned  that  might  be  grow’ing  ;  for  these  wary  men,  who 
w’atch  the  intellectual  progress  of  their  youth  as  anxiously 
aa  ever  did  a  pedagogue  his  pupils,  though  with  far  diflerent 
motives,  began  to  perceive  about  this  time  that  our  hero’s 
mind  was  becoming  rather  dangerously  expanded  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  not  apprised  of  the  means  or  extent  of  his  informa¬ 
tion,  yet,  judging  from  what  they  had  noticed  that  he  could 
not  long  be  retained  without  more  than  ordinary  induce¬ 
ments,  they  held  a  secret  consultation,  and  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Seth’s  merits  w'ere  such  as  entitled  him 
to  promotion.  Accordingly  they  proposed,  unexpectedly  to 
him,  to  make  him  an  assistant  deacon,  or  one  of  the  over¬ 
seers  of  business,  naming  some  future  day,  not  far  distant, 
for  him  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office  and,  be  admitted 
to  a  seat  with  them  in  the  council,  which  met  from  time  to 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  family. 
This  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts,  and  for  a  while 
quieted  his  growing  discontent.  Still  extremely  anxious, 
however,  to  know  more  of  the  world,  he  soon  claimed  the 
privilege  of  going  abroad  on  mist-ions  of  trade — a  privilege 
which  he  knew  was  sometimes  accorded  to  those  exercising 
the  office  that  had  been  offered  him,  provided  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  tried  and  trustworthy  ;  but  in  this  fond 
wish  of  his  heart  he  whs  unexpectedly  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  which  he  was  indebted,  as  he  soon  discovered,  to 
the  influence  of  one  man,  the  person  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  as  playing  the  spy  upon  the  young  couple  in  tlie 
orchard.  This  man,  who  went  by  the  appellation  of  Elder 
Higgins,  had  for  some  time  manifested  tow'ard  Seth  an  un- 
usud  degree  of  coldness  and  distrust,  which  the  latter  till 
now  had  but  little  heeded.  But  this  lust  act  caused  his  ill 
.will  to  be  heartily  reciprocated  on  the  part  of  the  yourig 
man,  and  circumstances  soon  occurred  which  made  the 
breach  irreparable.  These  circumstances  were  found  to  have 
reference  to  a  third  person — the  young,Cinnocent,  and  lovely 
Martha,  toward  whom  the  Elder  about  this  time  began  to 
pursue  a  course  of  conduct  as  strange  as  it  was  questionable. 

Martha  had  been  brought  to  this  establishment  when  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  by  her  parents,  both  of  whom  at  the  same 
time  joined  the  family,  taming  into  the  common  fund  the 
whole  of  the  little  property  they  possessed.  All  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  relations  between  parent  and  child  from  that  moment 
entirely  ceasing,  the  little  girl  was  left  wholly  to  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  the  elders  and  eldresses,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  youth  is  intrusted  ;  and,  through  her  docility  and  her 
meek  and  confiding  disposition,  she  had  readily  imbibed  the 
doctrines  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  her  girlhood,  implicitly 
trusted  in  the  creed  that  was  taught  her,  exhibiting  in  her 
exemplary  conduct  a  bright  pattern  of  all  that  was  esteemed 
good  and  lovely  among  the  family.  But  as  she  verged  upon 
I  w  omanhood  and  began  to  givfe  herself  to  reflection,  her  natu- 
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rally  clear  and  discriminating  mind,  moved,  perhaps,  by  the 
associations  of  her  childhood  that  still  himg  about  her,  or 
the  observ  ations  she  had  made  upon  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  leaders,  forced  upon  her  questions  and  doubts  which  per¬ 
plexed  her  to  answer  or  solv*.  These,  it  is  true,  at  tirst, 
through  the  pious  impulses  of  her  truly  devotional  heart, 
were  often  rejected  as  the  temptations  of  Satan  j  but  they 
as  often  returned  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  her  pure  and  gentle 
bosom,  and  at  length,  in  spite  of  her  strivings  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  also  became,  though  less  decidedly  than  the  youth 
we  have  described,  a  disbeliever,  at  least  in  many  dogmas 
of  that  creed  which  she  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as 
infallible. 

Such  was  Martha  Hilson  ;  and  it  was  nothing  strange  that 
two  such  young  persons  of  the  difl'erent  sexes  as  slie  and 
Seth,  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  each  other,  and  possessing 
characters  as  congenial  as  they  were  in  many  respects  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  around  them,  should  attract  each  oth¬ 
er’s  particular  notice.  Nor  is  it  much  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  perhaps,  that  such  notice  should  be  followed  by  the  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  mutual  sympathies  in  their  bosoms ;  though  that 
these  sympathies  should  be  detlned  and  acknowledged  by 
tlieir  true  name,  and  made  known  by  reciprocal  avowals. 
Was,  indeed,  at  such  a  place,  a  rare  occurrence.  But  Love 
is  a  cunning  deviser  of  occasions ;  and,  as  didicult  as  it 
might  be  in  this  case,  he  at  length  found  a  way  by  which 
the  young  couple  in  question  eventually  discovered  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thoso  feelings  that  were  silently  drawing  their  hearts 
toward  each  other.  For  a  long  time,  however,  no  word 
or  communication  ever  passed  between  them,  save  that 
which  was  conveyed  in  the  language  of  the  eyes.  But  after 
a  while  the  silence  was  broken,  as  they  casually  met  in  the 
yard,  by  a  simple  inquiry  for  some  third  person,  and  as  brief 
an  answer.  This  was  followed,  alter  anotiier  interval  of 
perhaps  a  month,  when  they  again  accidentally  met,  by  the 
interchange  of  a  few  words  on  some  common  topic  ;  and 
at  length,  on  a  similar  chance  occasion,  succeeded  a  proposal 
on  bis  part  to  loan  her  a  book,  which,  after  some  hesitation 
she  accepted,  with  the  promise  to  peruse  and  return  it  at  a 
time  and  place  which  he  proposed  for  the  purpose.  An  ex¬ 
cuse  for  meeting  being  thus  found,  occasional  interviews 
followed,  though  at  none  of  them  was  a  word  breathed  by 
either  expressive  of  those  feelings  of  which  each  felt  a  trem¬ 
bling  consciousness  as  the  true  secret  of  tlieir  being  thus 
brought  together.  These  interviews,  moreover,  were  of  die 
briefest  kind,  and  indulged  in  but  very  rarely  ;  for,  aware 
that  it  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  articles  of  their  creed 
that  the  corruption  of  man  is  the  aituchmeni  if  the  sexes,"  and 
consequently  that  all  intercourse  which  might  lead  to  such 
attachment  should  be  strictly  forbidden,  they  knew  how 
closely  they  were  watched,  and  how  surely  penance  of  some 
kind  or  other  would  follow  a  detection  of  their  meetings, 
however  innocent  the  object ;  and  such  had  been  the  ex¬ 
treme  caution  with  which  this  intercourse  had  been  man¬ 
aged,  that  they  felt  sure  it  could  not  have  been  discovered, 
and  they  supposed  that  it  remained  wholly  unsuspected. 
In  this  supposition,  however,  they  soon  found  they  had  over¬ 
confidently  counted.  Something  in  their  demeanor,  some 
unguarded  look  when  they  pubhcly  met,  or  some  brief  ab¬ 
sence  of  both  at  the  same  time,  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  prying  Higgins ;  and,  his  jealousy  being  thus  aroused, 
he  commenced  a  system  of  secret  espionage  upon  the  young 
couple  which  would  have  conferred  credit  on  a  minion  of 
the  inquisition  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  became 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  forbidden  attachment  grow¬ 
ing  up  between  them,  and  strongly  suspected  them,  though 
wholly  unable  to  ascertain  it  for  a  fact,  of  holding  clandes¬ 
tine  interviews. 

This  personage,  whose  manner  was  as  hateful  as  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  disagreeable,  and  whose  character  was  a  strange 
compound  of  the  fanatic,  the  Jesuit  and  the  voluptuary,  was 
an  elder  in  the  church,  is  which,  through  his  pretensions  to 
teadinff  gifts  or  direct  reveiationh  from  above,  and  his  in¬ 
triguing  and  ambitious  disposition,  he  had  gained  an  in¬ 
fluence  even  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  Elder  Brother  bim- 
aelf,  as  the  chief  ruler  of  each  Shaker  family  is  denomi¬ 
nated  ;  and,  his  ambition  being  not  content  with  his  spiritual 
dominion,  he  aspired  to,  and  by  similar  means  obtained,  an 
equal  ascendency  in  the  management  of  the  basiness  and 
temporal  concerns  of  the  eatabli:^ment.  Exacting  the  most 
rigid  obedience  from  all,  requiring  the  most  implicit  faith 
in  all  the  ultra  doctrines  of  his  creed,  and  ever  untiring  in 


!  searching  out  delinquencies  in  others,  while  he  shielded 
^  his  own  under  the  very  cuiivcnit  ut  dogma  handed  down  by 
j  Mother  Ann  Lee  for  the  special  benetit  of  the  peculiarly 
j  gifted  like  himself,  that  t»  the  pure  aU  things  art  furt" 
he  had  become  fairly  uu  object  of  dread  among  the  people. 

'  Fur  these  reasons,  then,  if  they  had  no  others,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  how  much  our  two  youug  friends  had  to  fear 
.  Irom  the  sanctimonious  elder  ;  but  they  hud  additional  rea- 
i  sons.  He  had  fur  some  time  sliuwn  himself  remarkably 
,  sensitive  in  every  thing  that  related  to  Martha ;  and  no 
I  sooner  were  his  suspitions  fairly  awakened  respecting  the 
j  attachment  of  her  and  8eth,  than  she  was  summoned  to 
I  meet  at  the  cunfeseional  alone,  and  in  one  of  the  most  se- 
I  eluded  rooms  of  tJie  buildings.  This  was  several  times  re- 
.  peated,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  distressed  maiden  and  the 
I  agonizing  fears  of  Seth,  who  became  apprised  of  the  circum- 
1  stance,  and  but  too  well  conjectured  the  secret  motives  of 
i  the  Elder  in  summoning  her,  instead  ot  him,  to  meet  him  iu 
I  private  ;  though  what  passed  on  these  occasions  he  had  no 
I  other  means  of  judging  than  by  the  mingled  expression  of 
I  grief  and  outraged  feeling  that  very  visibly  marked  the  tear- 
I  stained  face  of  the  poor  girl  for  hours  alter  her  return  from 
;  the  scene  of  her  trials. 

I  With  Seth  a  different  conr?e  was  taken  ;  and,  though  no 
j  rebuke  was  administered,  no  word  hinted  to  him  respecting 
i  the  offence  of  which  he,  in  common  with  Martha,  was  sus- 
i  pected  to  be  guilty,  he  yet  soon  found  that  he  was  not  for 
'  that  reason  any  the  less  marked  for  punishment.  He  soon 
i  discovered  that  the  Elder  was  secretly  attempting  to  under- 
'  mine  his  character  with  the  family,  wliile  a  system  of  petty 
annoyances  wa:*  made  to  meet  him  in  every  thing  he  did, 
till  his  li/e  became  one  of  constant  vexation  and  misery ; 

!  and,  being  no  longer  tempted  by  the  proposed  office  willi- 

■  out  the  coveted  privilege  of  going  abroad,  he  again  began 
[  to  meditate  about  leaving  the  society.  But  checked  in  this 
I  wish  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed  in  the 
:  world  of  which  he  was  so  little  informed,  and  above  all  by 
'  his  love  for  Martha  and  his  apprehensions  for  her  safety, 

!  marked  as  he  believed  she  was  us  the  victim  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  Elder,  he  here  also  became  the  prey  of  conflicting 
emotions.  The  treatment  of  his  malicious  persecutor,  how- 

:  ever,  at  length  drove  him  to  a  final  decision ;  and,  having 
'  formed  a  new  plan  in  regard  to  his  fair  friend,  whom  he 

■  had  been  so  reluctant  to  leave,  he  waited  only  for  an  oppor- 
j  tunity  of  seeing  her  alone  (from  which,  through  the  precau- 
1  tions  of  the  Elder,  he  had  been  for  a  long  while  debarred,) 

'  before  carrying  his  resolve  inui  execution.  With  these  re¬ 
marks  we  will  new  return  to  the  events  which  form  the  ac- 
lion  of  our  story. 

On  returning  to  their  buildings,  after  the  labors  of  the 
field  were  over,  the  family  as  Ui>ual  soon  repaired  to  the 
'  rooms  allotted  to  their  daily  repasts.  For  this  purpose  three 
I  tables  were  always  spread  in  &«‘parute  buildings— -one  for  the 
'  ordinary  male  members,  one  fur  the  females,  and  one  for 
!  the  leaders ;  the  two  former  of  which  are  furnished  with 
;  plain,  substantial  food,  while  the  latter  is  loaded  with  the 
I  best  that  the  land  b  capable  of  afibrdiog,  and  not  unfre- 
;  quently  with  foreign  luxuries ;  for  these  dignitarie^  if  they  do 
j  not  always  go  on  the  principle  of  indulgence  involved  in 
the  reported  saying  of  the  Elect  Lady,  whose  authority  we 
have  before  quoted,  that  “  spiritm<us  liquor  is  one  of  God's 
food  creatures,"  have  at  least  no  hesitation  in  acting  gen- 
'  erally  on  the  assumption  that  the  gift  of  good  living  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  their  own. 

i  Immediately  after  supper  the  whole  family  assembled  for 
i  worship  in  the  hoase  especially  consecrated  to  that  purpose  ; 
j  but  so  well  known  is  their  meaningless  mode  of  worship— 

I  their  long  drawn,  nasal  chant  of  Hottentot  gibberish,  set  to 
the  ‘  inspired  ’  tune  of  perhaps  Nancy  Dawson,  (for  their 
'  tunes  as  well  as  their  words  they  contend  are  inspired)— 

!  their  formal,  unvarying,  kangaroo-like  dance,  performed 
i  with  uplifted  hands  and  various  contortions  of  features — or 
•  the  occasional  exhibition,  by  some  freslily  inspired  elder  or 
I  eldress,  of  a  new  gift  for  clapping  the  hands,  for  shaking, 

I  jerking,  jumping,  stamping  groaning — so  well  known 
j  are  all  these  that  we  will  paas  over  them  for  matters  more 
I  immediately  connected  with  our  story  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
'  we  will  now  repair  to  the  trysting  tree  of  the  persecuted 
lovers,  who  had  generally,  as  now,  fixed  upon  for  their  in 
terview  the  hour  immediately  succeeding  worship,  which 
wtB  allowed  the  family  for  attending  to  their  individual  con- 
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cernii,  and  which,  therefore,  afforded  opportunity  for  an  ab¬ 
sence  less  likely  to  l>e  noticed  by  the  Argus-eyed  leaders. 

The  broad,  bright  harvest-moon,  rising  majestically  over 
the  eastern  hills,  was  beginning  to  pour  down  her  floods  of 
quivering  light  upon  the  quiet  scene — now  striking  upon  the 
taller,  then  the  shorter  shubbery  of  the  field,  and  seemingly 
converting  its  pendent  boughs  into  glittering  tissues  of  sil¬ 
ver-— now  bursting  in  brightness  upon  the  waveLess  waters 
of  the  pond,  and  now  glancing  abroad  upon  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  landscape,  and  lighting  it  up  with  her  dim 
and  solemn  splendors. 

The  young  man,  the  first  to  reach  the  spot,  stood  pensively 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  wide-branching  elm  standing 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  water.  As  the 
moonlight  gleamed  across  his  face,  tokens  of  deep  and  strug¬ 
gling  emotions  were  there  visibly  depicted  ;  and  even  a  tear 
might  occasionally  be  seen  to  start  out  and  glitter  upon  his 
manly  cheek.  Presently  the  white,  fluttering  robe  of  a  fe¬ 
male  was  seen  glancing  along  among  the  obstructing  trees 
of  the  orchard,  and  rapidly  gliding  toward  the  spot.  In 
another  moment  the  light  figure  rushed  into  the  opened  arms 
of  the  youth,  their  heads  were  dropped  on  each  others’  shoul¬ 
ders,  and,  for  a  brief  interval,  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

“  Oh  Martha,  Martha  !  ”  at  length  uttered  the  young  man 
in  tones  of  deep  and  troubled  feeling,  and  again  was  silent. 

“  Thee  seems  much  agitated  to-night,  Seth,”  said  the  girl 
in  a  meek,  inquiring  manner,  after  waiting  awhile  for  the 
other  to  proceed.. 

**  I  am,  Martha,”  replied  he  ;  “  my  heart  is  indeed  tried, 
most  sorely  tried.” 

*'  And  why  art  thee  thus  disquieted,  Seth  I  ”  again  asked 
the  girl ;  “  and  why,”  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  tender  ex¬ 
postulation,  “  why  hast  thee  urged  me  to  tliis  meeting,  when 
thee  knows  that  I  am  not  without  my  doubts  and  misgivings 
about  communing  with  thee  in  this  manner,  and  when,  also 
thee  so  well  knows  the  great  risk  we  both  run  of  being  dis¬ 
covered  and  punished,  and  I  of  being  brought  to  shame  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  or  in  other  fearful  ways!” 

'*  I  know — I  know  all,  Martha  ;  and  I  should  be  grieved 
to  be  the  means  of  causing  thee  trouble.  But  so  many  things 
have  happened  since  we  met,  and  1  had  so  much  which  1 
desired  to  say  to  thee,  that  1  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
go  away  without  seeing  thee.” 

“  Go  away  1  Surely  !  Hast  thee  well  considered,  Seth  1  ” 

”  Yea,  long  and  deeply.  1  can  no  longer  endure  the  vile 
misusage  I  have  lately  received  ;  1  can  no  longer  endure  to 
be  a  slave— a  slave  to  those  who  would  fetter  and  degrade 
both  the  body  and  the  mind  ;  and  1  have  determined  that 
this  night  I  will  leave  them.” 

“  But  whither  would  thee  go  t — into  the  wide,  wicked 
world  T  ” 

‘‘If  I  thought,  Martha,  I  should  find  the  people  of  the 
world  more  wicked  than  some  of  those  I  shall  leave  behind, 
I  would  remain.  But  it  is  not  that  which  now  perplexes 
and  troubles  me.” 

‘‘  If  we  have  been  taught  aright,  Seth,  what  should  trou¬ 
ble  thee  more  1  ” 

**  Ay,  if  aright ;  but  thee  knows  my  opinions  of  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  our  creed,  and  the  falsity  of  half  that  is  told  ns. 
No,  it  is  no  scruples  of  that  kind,  but  my  doubts  and  fears 
about  the  reception  I  may  meet  with  in  the  world  of  whose 
ways  I  know  so  little,  and  in  which  I  must  appear  so  foolish 
and  awkward.  I  am  ignorant,  Martha,  ignorant  as  a  child, 
of  all  that  I  should  know.” 

‘‘  But  does  not  that  spring  from  pride  of  heart,  Seth,  which, 
under  any  good  creed,  thee  should  strive  to  banish  1  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  thee  should  have  better  reasons.” 

‘‘  Well,  I  have  other  reasons,  and  much  stronger  ones,  I 
confess,  with  me  ;  but  1  know  not  that  thee  would  consider 
them  better.  It  is — ”  and  the  youth  paused  and  hesitated, 
while  the  wondering  maiden  threw  an  innocent  and  inquir¬ 
ing  look  upon  his  sorrowful  and  agitated  countenance — ‘‘  it 
is,”  he  resumed,  at  length  mastering  his  emotions,  ‘‘  it  is  the 
thought  of  leaving  thee,  Martha,  umieh  wrings  my  heart — 
leaving  thee  among  this  people  to  be  subjected  to  the  wiles 
and  persecutions  of  that  wicked  and  designing — ” 

‘‘  Oh !  name  him  not,  Seth,  name  him  not !  ”  quickly  in¬ 
terrupted  the  girl  with  a  shudder,  which  but  too  plainly  told 
both  her  feara  and  abhorrence  of  the  man  about  to  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

”  I  should  not,  Martha,  but  I  have  noticed  that  which  has 
filled  me  with  alarming  conjectures— with  fears  for  thy  safe¬ 


ty  ;  and  I  would  that  thee  tell  me  what  he  proposes  to  thee.” 

‘‘  I  cannot — I  cannot ;  but,  oh  !  if  thee  knew  my  troubles, 
Seth — ”  and  the  poor  girl,  at  the  thought  thus  called  up, 
dropped  her  head  upon  the  other’s  shoulder,  and  wept  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

‘‘  The  wretch  !  the  accursed  wretch !  ”  exclaimed  the 
young  man  bitterly. 

‘‘  Nay,  nay,  do  not  curse,  Seth,”  sobbed  the  girl,  making 
an  effort  to  check  her  emotion  ;  that  is  a  gift  belonging,  I 
think,  only  to  the  Great  One  above,  who  meets  out  justice 
to  the  sinful,  not  as  man  meets  under  the  influence  of  blind¬ 
ing  passions,  but  according  to  the  proper  measure  ;  and  He, 
we  must  remember,  can  protect  the  innocent  as  well  as  pun¬ 
ish  the  guilty ;  and,  though  my  trials  are  indeed  sore,  yet  I 
trust  that  Good  Being  will  still,  as  He  has  done,  preserve 
me  guiltless  and  unharmed.” 

Each  being  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
the  conversation  had  excited,  there  was  here  a  short  pause 
in  the  discourse,  during  which  the  maiden  gently  disengaged 
herself  from  the  partial  embrace  of  the  other,  and,  wiping 
her  eyes,  seemed  to  resume  her  usual  tranquillity. 

‘‘  Martha,”  at  length  said  the  young  man,  with  an  air  of 
embarrassment  and  a  slightly  tremulous  accent. 

‘‘  What  would  thee  say,  ^thl”  asked  the  maiden,  com¬ 
posedly,  perceiving  that  the  other  hesitated  to  go  on. 

‘‘  Martha,  does  thee  love  me  1  ”  resumed  the  youth  with 
an  effort. 

‘‘  Why — why,”  replied  she,  now  hesitating  in  turn,  ‘‘  why, 
we  are  commanded  to  love  one  another,  are  we  not  1  ” 

*‘  Ay,  Martha ;  but  does  thee  regard  me  with  that  feeling 
which  the  world  calls  love  1  ” 

‘‘  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  thee,  Seth.  I  have  often 
greatly  feared  that  my  heart  was  an  erring  one.  I  have 
tried  to  bestow  my  love  on  all ;  but  I  may  have  sometimes 
thought,  perhaps,  that  thee  was  getting  rather  more  than 
thy  share.” 

‘‘  Thy  words  are  precious  to  my  heart,  Martha.  Let  us, 
then,  cherish  that  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  permit  it 
to  lead  us  to  its  natural  consummation.  Thee  knows,  Mar¬ 
tha,  that  the  love  of  which  I  speak,  when  crowned  by  mar¬ 
riage,  is  allowed  and  approved  by  the  good  and  wise  of  every 
sect  but  our  own.  Thee  knows,  too,  that  it  is  sanctioned 
and  blessed  by  the  good  book,  which  I  lent  thee  on  purpose 
that  thee  might  read  the  whole,  instead  of  only  such  parts  as 
our  elders  would  have  us  take  for  our  guide,  cunningly  de¬ 
nying  us  the  free  use  of  the  book  because  they  fear  to  have 
I  us  read  and  reason  upon  the  rest — net  because,  as  they  pre- 
I  tend,  we  should  pervert  it.” 

‘‘  Thee  bewilderest  me,  Seth.  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
at  times  thought  that  there  is  reason  in  what  thee  now  says  ; 
but  I  have  as  often  feared  that  it  was  only  the  promptings  of 
vain  fancies  or  sinful  inclinations;  and  it  is  so  different  from 
what  I  have  always  been  taught  to  believe  right,  that  it  some¬ 
times  makes  me  tremble  lest  I  should  at  last  be  left  to  harbor 
a  belief  which  may  be  wrong  in  itself,  and  prove  ruinous  to 
my  soul’s  interests.” 

‘‘  It  is  not  wrong,”  warmly  urged  the  young  man  j  **  it  is 
not  wrong,  Martha.  It  is  right ;  thy  reason  tells  thee  that  it 
is  right.  All  nature  confirms  it.  The  Bible,  when  properly 
consulted,  also  answers  yea.  Come,  then,  Martha,  come 
with  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  world,  where  there  will  be  no 
mean  spies  to  dog  and  torment  us — no  tyrants  to  pervert  our 
innocent  actions,  and  make  them  an  excuse  for  prosecuting 
the  foulest  designs,  and  none  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid ; 
where,  united  as  one  never  more  to  part,  we  will  live,  be 
free  to  love,  and  in  that  love  and  freedom  find  our  solace, 
our  comfort,  and  our  lasting  felicity.  Come,  come  ;  fear 
not.  W  ith  my  own  hands  I  will  support  thee — in  my  own 
heart  I  will  cherish  thee.” 

“  Oh  !  tempt  me  not — tempt  me  not,  Seth  !” 

*‘  Call  it  not  temptation,  dearest  one.  Sooner  would  I 
suffer  all  that  wicked  men  could  inflict  than  lead  thee  astray. 
I  think  it — I  mean  it  for  thy  good  as  much  aa  for  my  own 
happiness.  It  is  not  temptation  ;  it  is  but  the  pleadiiipi  of 
wisdom  and  of  love.  Fly  with  me,  then,  this  night  and  this 
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not  now  accept  it ;  and,  moreover,  I  may  not  longer  remain 
with  thee.  I  must  return  to  the  buildings.” 

“  And  am  I  never  to  see  thee  more  1  ”  asked  the  other 
sadly. 

“  vVhy,  if  thee  will  indeed  leave  us,”  she  replied,  linger¬ 
ing  and  hesitating,  “  unless,  perhaps — unless  thee  could  re¬ 
turn  at  some  appointed  time  and  place — ” 

«  Will  thee,  then,”  eagerly  inquired  the  youth,  ”  will  thee 
meet  me  here  four  weeks  from  this  night  1  i 

“  If  permitted,  I  will,  Seth.”  j 

“  And  be  prepared  to  go  with  me  *{”  •  j 

“Again  I  may  not  promise  ;  but  el  will  weigh  thy  propo-  , 
sal  with  kindly  intent.  Fare  thee  well,  Seth.”  I 

“  Fare  thee  well,  beloved  Martha — if  thee  can  stay  no  i 
longer,  fare  thee  well,  with  many  blessings ;  but  remember, 
oh  remember !  ” 

Fondly  and  anxiously  gazed  the  youth  after  the  maiden, 
till  her  retreating  form  was  lost  to  his  view  among  the  in-  ' 
tervening  shrubbery,  when  he  appeared  to  rouse  himself  from  j 
his  tender  reverie  to  the  purpose  now  remaining  to  be  ac-  ; 
complished  ;  and,  with  a  iirm  step  and  resolute  air,  he  bent  | 
his  course  toward  the  pond,  where  he  knew  a  skill'  belong-  ; 
ing  to  the  Shakers  was  moored.  ! 

Although  the  Shaker  leaders  mainly  depend  for  retaining  | 
their  subjects  upon  the  impressions  of  aversion  and  hatred  , 
of  the  world  which  they  so  sedulously  implant  in  the  bosoms  { 
of  their  youth,  aided  by  the  extreme  ignorance  in  which 
they  are  kept  for  the  same  purpose,  and  by  which  they  are  j 
generally  rendered  as  helpless  and  passive  as  could  be 
wished,  yet  force,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is,  j 
or  at  least  was,  formerly,  not  unfreqtiently  resorted  to  for  the  i 
purpose  of  restraining  those  detected  in  attempting  to  escape,  j 
Seth,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  collisions  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  any  attempt  that  might  be  made,  in  case  he  had  ! 
been  suspected  and  watched,  to  prevent  his  going  away, 
deemed  it  best  to  depart  in  a  direction  and  manner  which 
the  Shakers  would  be  the  least  likely  to  suspect  him  of  taking. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  had  datermined  to  take  the  boat 
and  cross  over  to  some  point  which  was  to  placd  him  beyond 
the  family  possessions,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  the  ! 
pursuit  of  their  fugitives  was  usually  confined.  Congratu-  1 
lating  himself  on  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Martha, 
which,  besides  filling  his  bosom  with  the  blissful  conscious-  ; 
ness  that  his  love  was  reciprocated,  and  inspiring  his  mind  ; 
with  the  joyful  hope  that  the  prize  of  his  afi'ections  would  | 
soon  be  his,  had  passed  over,  as  he  supposed,  undetected,  I 
he  pursued  his  way  \/ith  a  light  and  rapid  step  along  the  I 
path  leading  to  the  water.  He  had  not  gone  many  rods,  ' 
however,  before,  to  his  utter  surprise,  his  old  persecutor,  i 
the  sleepless  Higgins,  steppied  out  from  behind  a  covert,  j 
and,  with  a  look  of  malicious  indignation,  confronted  him 
in  his  path.  Deeply  vexed,  but  neither  daunted  nor  turned 
from  his  purpose,  the  young  man  paused  and  threw  back  a 
look  of  indignation  and  scorn  at  his  detested  opponent;  for, 
perceiving  the  Elder  to  be  alone  and  conscious  of  his  own 
bodily  powers,  he  disdained  either  to  cower  or  flee,  but,  | 
with  an  air  of  cool  defiance,  stood  waiting  his  movements  ' 

“  Ah  !  thou  vile  young  heretic  !  ”  at  length  exclaimed  the  | 
Elder,  tauntingly  ;  "  I  have  caught  thee  at  last,  then,  in  thine 
own  iniquities,  eh  1  What  was  thee  saying  to  the  maiden  1” 

“  What  thee  will  not  be  likely  to  be  much  the  wiser  for,” 
indignantly  replied  Seth,  who  felt  confident  that,  whatever 
the  Elder’s  luck  had  been  as  a  spy,  he  could  not,  from  the 
distance  of  his  position,  have  gained  much  in  the  character 
of  an  eaves-dropper. 

“  Ha  !  dost  thou  defy  thy  appointed  rulers,  young  man  T’ 
Confess  thy  sins  unto  me,  lest  I  make  an  example  of  both 
thee  and  her  in  punishment  for  thy  heinous  offences.” 

“Hypocrite,  I  kn»w  thee,  and  for  myself  defy  thee  !  but 
I  bid  thee  beware  how  thee  shall  further  persecute  that  in¬ 
nocent  girl  ';  for,  as  sure  as  thee  injures  a  hair  of  her  head, 

I  will  hunt  thee  while  I  live,  and  haunt  thee  when  I  am 
dead !  ” 

Accustomed  to  witness  only  tokens  of  the  most  abject 
submission  in  the  deluded  people  over  whom  he  had  so  long 
tyrannized,  and  totally  unprepared  for  such  bold  language 
from  the  young  man  whose  spirit  he  had  already  underrated, 
the  astonished  Elder  stood  a  moment  fairly  choking  with 
rage,  unable,  from  the  violence  of  his  passions,  to  utter  a 
■ingle  word. 

“  Get — get — get  thee  back  to  the  buildings !  ”  at  length 
he  spattered  in  exploding  rage.  Get  thee  back,  thou  au¬ 


dacious — thou — thou  Crod-forsaken  reprobate  !  Get  thee 
back,  I  say,  instantly  !  ” 

“  Man,  I  shall  not  obey  thee  !  ”,said  Seth,  in  a  cool,  de¬ 
termined  tone.  “  I  no  longer  acknowledge  thy  authority  ; 
and,  from  this  hour,  I  am  no  lunger  one  of  thy  bhnded  and 
deluded  people.  1  go  hence,”  he  added,  turning  out  of  the 
path  with  the  view  of  passing  by  the  other. 

“  1  will  detain  thee — I  will  seize  thee— I  will  curse  thee, 
and,  verily,  1  will  smite  thee  !  ”  again  exclaimed  the  fuming 
Elder,  springing  at  the  other,  and  making  a  desperate  grasp 
at  his  collar. 

The  young  man,  however,  was  not  taken  unprepared  for 
the  onset,  and  the  next  instant  the  wrailif'ul  Quaker  was 
sprawling  upon  the  earth. 

Bounding  forward  for  the  pond  with  the  object  of  getting 
out  upon  the  water  before  his  discomfited  antagonist  could 
recover  himself  and  reach  the  sliore  in  pursuit,  8eth  quickly 
gained  the  landing,  hastily  unfastened  the  skitf,  and  leaped 
aboard  ;  but,  before  he  conld  succeed  in  clearing  the  boat 
fairly  from  the  shore,  and  as  he  was  stepping  backwards, 
with  handled  oar,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  stern,  the  infuriated 
Elder  came  pulfing  in  hot  haste  down  the  bank  aud  dashed 
into  the  water  up  to  his  knees  after  the  receding  boat,  which 
even  at  that  moment  had  just  passed  out  of  his  reach.  Espy¬ 
ing,  however,  the  end  of  the  tie-rope,  which,  in  the  hurry  of 
unfastening,  had  not  been  taken  up,  and  which  was  now  drag¬ 
gling  through  the  water  within  reach,  he  instantly  seized  it, 
and  gave  it  a  sudden  and  furious  jerk.  Unconscious  of  the 
oversight  he  had  committed,  and,  therefore,  wholly  unpre¬ 
pared  for  this  movement,  the  young  man  lost  his  balance  in 
the  violence  of  the  shock,  was  precipitated  backward  over 
the  end  of  the  skitf  into  the  water,  and  instantly  disappearep 
beneath  the  surface.  With  a  desperate  eflbrt  the  Elder  first 
drew  the  skiff  up  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  then  hurriedly 
catching  up  an  oar  and  springing  back  to  the  water’s  edge, 
he  held  the  formidable  implement  uplifted  over  his  head,  as 
if  in  readiness  for  a  fatal  blow  the  instant  his  victim’s  head 
should  reappear  on  the  surface.  In  a  few  seconds  the  young 
man  came  up  just  out  of  reach  of  the  weapon  ;  when,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  threatening  attitude  of  his  antagonist,  apparently 
determined  on  his  destruction  should  he  attempt  to  come 
ashore,  he  seemingly  became  panic  struck  and  confused  ; 
and,  after  glaring  wildly  around  him  an  instant,  sunk  again, 
with  a  gurgling  sound,  beneath  the  surface,  to  rise  no  more 
to  the  view. 

With  a  look  of  still  unmitigated  malice  and  ferocity,  and 
with  the  same  menacing  attitude,  the  ruthless  Eider  stvod 
waiting  for  a  second  appearance  of  his  victim  a  full  moment, 
when  he  began  to  exhibit  tokens  of  surprise  and  lowered  hia 
weapon  a  little,  still  keeping,  however,  his  eye  keenly  fixed 
OM  the  spot.  After  waiting  in  vain  nearly  another  iiioiiieut 
for  the  drowning  man  to  rise,  the  Elder  became  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and,  throwing  down  his  oar,  hurriedly  retreated  a 
rod  or  two  on  the  bank.  Here  he  turned  and  threw  an¬ 
other  an.\iou8  and  troubled  look  upon  and  around  the  fatal 
spot.  A  few  faint  bubbles,  rising  successively  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  alone  answered  his  inquiring  gaze  ;  and,  reading  in 
them  conclusive  evidence  of  the  horrid  truth,  he  gave  a  con¬ 
vulsive  start,  and  fled  in  terror  toward  the  buildings  as  fust 
as  his  quaking  limbs  could  carry  him,  mumbling  and  chat¬ 
tering  to  himself  as  he  w'ent — 

“  Now,  who  would  have  thought !  If  the  youth  could 
have  swam  ; — and  am  1  to  blame  for  that  he  never  learned 
to  swiml  Of  a  surety  1  am  not.  And  then  did  he  not  lift 
his  hand  against  a  gifted  Elder  of  God’s  church  1  And, 
moreover,  have  I  not  saved  the  family’s  boat,  which  he  was 
about  to  purloin  1  Verily,  I  have  done  a  good  thing,  though 
I  think  I  will  not  name  the  matter  to  the  people,  lest  it  lead 
the  temptation  of  evil  speaking  against  rulers,  and,  perad- 
venture,  get  to  the  world’s  magistrates.  And  then,  a^in, 
there  is  the  youth’s  property,  which  he  was  so  frowaru  and 
perverse  about  relinquishing  to  the  church.  Nay,  I  will  not 
let  the  affair  be  known,  but  go  to  work  right  cunningly  and 
secure  it  all  for  God’s  heritage.  Yea,  verily,  I  have  done  a 
good  thing.” 

Thus  strangely  reasoning,  and  thus  desperately  grasping 
at  salvos  for  his  troubled  feelings,  the  terror-stricken  Elder 
reached  home,  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable  of  what  had 
happened  to  any  one,  immediately  betook  himself  to  his 
solitary  lodgings,  not  there  to  find  peace  and  repose,  bat  to 
writhe  and  tnm  under  the  scorpion  stings  of  conscience — 
that  uneacapable  hell  of  the  guilty  which  retributive  Heaven 
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ha«  planted  in  the  bosuin  of  Man  for  the  certain  punishment 
of  his  crimes. 

Meanwhile  the  lovely  and  conscientious  Martha,  wholly 
unapprised  of  what  had  befallen  her  lover,  retired  to  her 
peaceful  pillow,  and  endeavored  to  reflect  calmly  on  the 
new  and  interesting  subject  which  her  recent  interview  had 
opened  to  her  mind  ;  but,  finding  herself  unable  to  do  this 
from  the  thousand  crowding  thoughts  and  sensations  which 
contributed  to  swell  the  gentle  tumult  of  her  bosom,  she 
discreetly  deferred  the  task  for  a  cooler  moment,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  piously  commended  herself  to  the  protection  of  her 
Maker,  yielded  herself  to  those  quiet  and  peaceful  slumbers 
that  constitute  not  the  least  among  the  rewards  of  virtue 
and  innocence.  On  awakening  the  next  morning,  her 
thoughts  immediately  recurred  to  the  subject  that  occupied 
her  last  waking  momenta  ;  and,  aa  she  now  figured  in  her 
mind  her  lover  far  on  his  w’ay  from  the  place,  rejoicing  in 
his  freedom  from  the  oppression  he  had  at  length  escaped, 
she  again  and  again  recalled  the  tender  professions  he  had 
made,  and  ran  over  the  arguments  he  had  advanced  in  urg¬ 
ing  her  to  leave  her  present  situation,  and  go  forth  with  him 
into  the  world  as  his  companion  for  weal  or  for  wr.  The 
more  she  thought  of  the  proposed  step,  at  first  so  startling, 
the  less  fearful  did  it  appear.  The  more  she  weighed  his 
reasons  with  those  she  found  herself  able  to  bring  up  in  re¬ 
futation,  lighter  and  lighter  grew  the  objections  which  had 
caused  her  to  hesitate  even  in  giving  him  a  definite  promise 
of  acceding  to  his  request  when  they  shoald  again  meet  ; 
and  as  her  scruples  yielded  and  gave  way,  the  unchecked 
yearnings  of  her  own  htart  came  in  and  soon  decisively 
moved  the  already  inclining  balance,  leaving  her  now  free 
to  wander  unhesitatingly  over  the  new  and  bright  field  of 
destiny  which  had  been  presented  to  her  view. 

After  indulging  in  her  pleasing  reveries  as  long  as  inclina¬ 
tion  prompted,  the  maiden  arose,  dressed,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  descending  from  her  chamber  to  join  in  performing 
the  domestic  duties  of  the  morning,  when  her  attention  was 
arrested  by  an  unusual  commotion  among  the  family  below, 
which  she  soon  ascertained,  from  some  words  that  reached 
through  the  partially  opened  door,  to  be  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
covered  absence  of  Seth,  for  whom  search  had  already  been 
made,  but  in  vain.  The  consciousness  that  within  her  own 
bosom  she  harbored  the  secret  of  the  missing  one’s  absence, 
which  she  might  not  reveal,  made  her,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  feel  like  a  guilty  one ;  and,  daring  not  to  go  down 
lest  her  appearance  should  betray  the  agitation  she  felt,  she 
paused  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  stood  some  time  en¬ 
deavoring  to  compose  her  feelings  and  gain  a  command  of 
her  countenance,  which  should  save  her  from  showing  any 
excitement  that  might  not  be  natural  to  the  occasion  ;  but, 
while  doing  this,  the  poor  girl  was  little  dreaming  of  the 
thousand  times  more  difficult  task  in  reserve  for  her — that 
of  controlling  her  feelings  under  the  heart-crusliing  blow 
which  she  was  destined  the  next  moment  to  receive.  The 
appalling  announcement  now  passed  front  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  family  that  f^th  was  drowned  in  the  pond,  the 
evidence  of  which,  in  addition  to  his  unaccountubls  absence, 
was  found  in  the  circumstance  that  his  hat  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  floating  near  the  shore,  while  at  a  httle  distance  one  of 
his  shoes  had  been  espied  sunk  on  the  bottom,  fished  up  and 
identified. 

It  can  be  better  imagined  than  described  what  were  the 
feelings  of  Martha  on  hearing  these  mournful  tidings.  No 
Word  or  sound,  however,  escaped  her  lips  on  the  occasion. 
She  turned  deadly  pule,  indeed,  and  fur  a  moinenl  leaned 
her  head  for  support  against  the  door-casing  ;  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  quick  heaving  of  her  bosom,  while  with 
clasped  hands  and  closed  eyes  her  trembling  lips  moved 
rapidly,  as  if  earnestly  engaged  in  silent  devotion.  But  the 
next  moment,  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  a  firm  step 
descended  from  her  room,  a  spectator  could  have  delected 
nothing  more  in  her  placid  though  mournful  countenance 
than  he  might  have  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  rest  of  the  sis¬ 
terhood,  among  whom  she  now  immediately  mingled. 

Most  of  that  day  was  spent  by  the  Shaker  men  in  drag¬ 
ging  the  pond  in  search  of  the  body,  from  which  operation 
Elder  Higgins  kept  studiously  aloof ;  though  the  nervous 
restlessness  he  constantly  exhibited  through  the  day,  and 
the  many  anxious  and  inquiring  glances  he  frequently  cast 
toward  those  thus  engaged,  plainly  told  that  he  felt  a  pain¬ 
ful  interest  in  what  was  goi^  on.  The  search  proved  a 
vain  OM.  This,  however,  did  not  lead  any  one  to  doubt 
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that  the  young  man’s  fate  was  any  diH'erent  from  the  one 
first  supposed,  as  the  body,  it  was  conjectured,  had  floated 
off  and  sunk  in  some  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  pond.  But, 
although  all  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Seth  had 
met  his  death  by  drowning,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  manner 
ill  which  t<.e  casualty  could  have  happened,  there  were 
many  and  various  minds :  soma  supposing  that  he  must 
have  waded  in  to  secure  something  which  he  saw  floating 
near  the  shore ;  others  that  he  had  risen  in  his  sleep  and 
gone  in,  while  others  considered  either  of  these  suppositions 
to  be  highly  improbable,  since  some  of  the  young  men  now 
made  known  the  fact  that  the  deceased  was  an  expert  swim¬ 
mer.  These  and  many  other  conjectures  equally  erroneous 
were  formed  respecting  the  mysterious  event,  till,  wearied 
with  the  fruitless  discussion,  it  was  given  up  as  a  case  en¬ 
tirely  hopeless  of  any  further  elucidation,  and  therefore  per¬ 
mitted  to  rest. 

beth  had  been  a  peculiar  favorite  with  the  family  gene¬ 
rally,  and  his  loss  fur  many  days  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the 
minds  of  the  little  coinnuiaity  who  were  thus  unexpectedly 
called  to  mourn  his  premature  decease.  The  impression, 
however,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  wore  gradually  away 
from  the  minds  of  all  e.\cept  the  bereaved  Martha  and  the 
conscience-smitten  Elder,  from  whose  bosoms  the  memory 
of  the  lost  one,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  each,  was  not,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  so  easily  to  be  erased. 

Although  the  circumstances  in  which  Martha  was  placed 
forbade  any  manifcbtatiun  of  her  peculiar  griefs,  and  wholly 
precluded  her  from  communicatiug  them  to  others  and  re¬ 
ceiving  in  return  those  alleviating  sympathies  which  it  is 
the  privilege  of  ordinary  sorrow  to  receive,  yet  none  the 
less  heavy  for  that  fell  this  blow  of  aiiliction,  and  none  the 
less  keenly  was  felt  the  anguish  that  now  in  secret  wrung 
her  guileless  and  faithful  bosom.  Young  Love  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  shed  his  sweet  and  happifying  infiuences  over  her 
pure  and  gentle  heart,  and  his  twin  angel,  Hope,  had  just 
showed  his  snowy  pinion  to  her  uuaccubtomed  vision,  point¬ 
ing  her  to  a  land  of  earthly  felicity  which  never  before,  even 
in  her  brightest  dreams,  had  been  pictured  to  her  mind  ;  but 
all  these  grateful  feelings  hud  been  suddenly  chilled  and 
frozen  in  the  current  that  was  so  blissfully  wafting  her  away 
to  the  promised  haven  of  happiness — ail  lliese  bright  visions 
had  vanished,  leaving  her  future  not  only  blank  and  cheer¬ 
less,  but  dark  with  portents  of  persecution  and  wo,  from 
which  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping.  These  circumstances 
combined  to  render  the  poor  girl's  loss  no  ordinary  bereave¬ 
ment  ;  and  most  persons  of  her  natural  sensibilities  would 
probably  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  utHiction.  But 
Martha  was  a  Christian  ;  and  she  meekly  bowed  beneath 
the  chastening  rod,  and  turned  fur  consolation  to  that  life¬ 
spring  on  lii*h  which  is  never  long  a  sealed  fountain  to  the 
meek  and  devoted  followers  of  Him  who  once  himsell'  knew 
earthly  sorrows. 

But,  while  Martha  was  thus  comforted  and  sustained,  no 
such  consolation  remained  for  the  despicable  wretch  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  her  troubles ;  and  the  more  he  tried 
to  still  his  startled  conscience,  the  more  did  its  accusing 
spirit  rise  up  to  disquiet  him,  nut  only  for  the  hand  he  had 
in  the  youug  man’s  death,  but  for  the  part  he  had  previously 
acted  toward  him  in  his  general  misusage,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  an  ali'air  to  which  only  a  slight  allusion  has  as  yet 
been  made.  About  a  month  previous  to  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  a  stranger  from  the  neighborhood  of  Seth’s 
early  residence  called  at  the  establishment,  bearing  for  him 
a  letter,  W'hich  he  expressed  a  desire  to  deliver  in  person  ; 
but  the  young  man  being  at  work  in  the  woods  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  home,  and  the  stranger  being  anxious  to  resume 
his  journey,  the  letter  was  at  length  entrusted  to  Higgins, 
on  his  promise  of  delivering  it  to  ^th  as  soon  as  he  returned. 
Having  repeated  his  injunctions,  the  messenger  departed, 
nut,  however,  till  the  inquisitive  Elder  had  fished  from  him, 
as  cautious  as  he  evidently  intended  to  be,  some  clue  to  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  No  sooner  was  the  stranger’s  back 
fairly  turned  than  Htggins  retired  to  a  private  apartment  and 
broke  open  the  letter,  which  proved  to  be  from  a  neighbor 
of  Seth’s  uncle,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  which 
announced  the  successive  deaths,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  of  that  uncle  and  the  nephew  living  with  him,  by  which 
event,  it  was  stated,  as  no  will  or  wills  had  been  made,  Seth 
became  the  legal  heir  to  all  the  estate  thus  left,  consisting  of 
a  good  farm  and  considerable  personal  property.  The  writer 
closed  by  advising  the  young  man  to  leave  his  present  situa- 
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tion,  come  home  ai  •!  take  possession  of  his  property.  After 
reading  the  letter  carefully  over  several  times,  the  perfidious 
Elder  committed  it  to  the  flames,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  devising  and  settling  his  plans,  and  in  drawing 
up  for  Seth’s  signature  an  acquittance  to  the  family  of  all  the 
property  he  had  or  ©f  which  he  might  become  the  inheritor 
And  the  next  day,  after  having  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
attempt,  as  he  supposed,  by  an  unusual  display  of  aftability  i 
and  parent-like  kindness,  he  cautiously  broached  the  sub-  j 
ject  to  the  young  man  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  j 
paper,  falsely  affirming  it  to  be  one  of  their  regulations  to  ; 
require  such  an  act  of  the  young  members  of  their  society,  i 
whether  they  had  any  property  or  not,  when  they  arrived  1 
at  legal  age,  to  which  Seth,  a.s  it  happened,  had  a  few  days  | 
before  attained^  The  latter,  however,  secretly  meditating  ; 
upon  leaving  the  family  soon,  had  no  notion  of  cutting  him-  1 
self  off  from  any  right  of  property  which  might  some  day  ; 
accrue  to  him,  though  now  he  certainly  had  no  such  expec-  I 
tations,  and  he  therefore,  firmly  refused  to  comply  with  the  | 
Elder’s  request.  After  renewing  the  attempt  several  times,  ; 
and  resorting  to  every  art  and  falsehood  which  he  deemed  j 
likely  to  aid  him  in  his  purpose,  Higgins  was  compelled  to  j 
relinqubh  his  fraudulent  design,  with  no  other  result  than  i 
that  of  exciting  the  suspicions  of  Seth  that  there  might  have,  I 
indeed,  something  occurred  at  his  uncle’s  in  his  favor,  and 
of  hastening  his  determination  to  leave  and  go  and  see  for  ! 
himself.  j 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  when  all  these  injuries,  closed  | 
as  the  dark  catalogue  was  by  the  death  of  the  victim,  rose  ! 
in  review  before  the  mind  of  the  guilty  Elder,  that  his  con-  ! 
science  troubled  him.  He  had  not,  it  was  true,  really  in-  j 
tended  quite  to  destroy  the  young  man’s  life ;  but  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  his  acts  had  as  much  produced 
the  fatal  result  as  if  his  own  hand  had  dealt  the  death-blow, 
and  that,  too,  under  feelings  but  little  less  holy  than  he  need 
to  have  possessed  to  have  rendered  the  deed  the  foulest  in 
the  list  of  human  crimes.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  shut  out 
these  disquieting  thoughts  from  his  mind  ;  in  vain  did  he 
try  by  quibbling  and  sophistry  to  still  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  he  soon  became  the  prey  of  the  most  horrible  fancies. 
He  remembered  the  accidental  threat  made  by  Seth  ainoug 
the  last  things  he  uttered — “  I  will  haunt  you  when  I  am 
dead  ” — and  the  fearful  words,  I  mil  haunt  ^ou  vktn  I 
am  dead — /  toilL  hanut  you  when  1  am  dtad"  rang  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  ears  ;  and  so  strong  were  his  guilty  fears,  aud 
so  nervous  and  excitable  had  he  become,  that  to  him  the 
menace  was  often  literally  fulfilled  in  the  dread  shapings  of 
his  distempered  imagination.  By  day  he  appeared  abstracted 
or  restless — now  heedless  and  lost  to  every  thing  around  him 
— now  wildly  starting  at  the  rustling  of  every  leaf ;  and  by 
night  roaring  out  in  his  sleep,  and  disturbing  his  wondering 
people  by  his  strange  and  almost  unearthly  outcries. 

Such  was  the  punishment  of  the  miserable  Elder ;  but, 
whether  this  was  not  rather  the  result  of  his  fears  than  any 
sincere  penitence  making  fur  his  own  benefit,  we  will  aot 
attempt  to  decide.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  :  it  ope¬ 
rated  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  before  persecuted  Martha  ; 
for,  from  the  eventful  night  on  which  she  parted  with  her 
lover,  she  saw  for  several  weeks  no  indications  of  any  re¬ 
newal  of  her  trials.  Much,  indeed,  did  she  wonder  to  what 
cause  she  owed  this  happy  exemption  ;  though  she  believed 
it,  without  being  able  to  tell  exactly  why,  to  have  some  coa- 
ntetion  with  the  fate  of  Seth,  concerning  which  a  horrid 
suspicion  occasionally  flitted  across  her  mind.  8he  tried, 
however,  to  banish  such  suspicions  from  her  thoughts,  and, 
charitably  strove  to  believe  that  her  persecutor  had  resolved 
to  lay  aside  his  designs  against  her  peace  and  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  man.  But  she  at  length  began  to  perceive  that  her  hopes 
were  to  be  disappointed — she  again  saw  that  in  the  demeanor 
of  the  Eider  toward  her  which  unequivocally  told  her  that 
she  was  still  the  marked  victim  of  his  unhallowed  designs ; 
and  from  day  to  day  she  lived  in  constant  dread  of  being 
again  summoned  to  the  scene  of  her  former  trials.  Nor 
was  such  summons  long  delayed.  One  day,  as  the  family 
were  retiring  from  their  noon  meals,  the  Elder  approached 
the  terrified  girl,  and  notified  her  to  meet  him  alone  after 
worship  in  the  room  which  he  had  formerly  desecrated  by 
his  infamous  conduct ;  but  the  hapless  maiden  was  not  re¬ 
served  for  so  wretched  a  fate  as  that  which  now  so  men¬ 
acingly  hung  over  ber.  An  unexpected  incident  intervened 
between  that  and  the  dreaded  hour,  which  was  destined  to 


form  the  moat  important  era  in  her  life,  while  it  brought 
defeat  and  confusion  upon  her  enemy. 

It  was  a  mild  and  pleasant  afternoon  in  November,  just 
four  weeks  after  the  melancholy  event  before  described. 
Martha  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  common  working-rooms 
of  the  women,  at  woik  with  several  of  the  sisterhood,  some 
of  whom  like  herself  were  engaged  in  sewing,  some  at  the 
loom  and  some  «kt  the  distaff*.  As  she  sat  plying  her  needle, 
an  air  of  deep  pensiveness,  sweetly  tempered,  however,  by 
resignation,  was  resting  on  her  lovely  brow.  She  had  been 
viewing  with  dismayed  feelings  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
the  dismal  prospect  before  her,  and,  having  schooled  her 
feelings  into  submission  to  whatever  fate  Providence  might 
allot  her,  the  turned  to  the  images  of  the  past,  and  her  mind 
was  now  wandering  among  the  dearest  memories  of  her 
existence.  She  recalled  the  almost  forgotten  circumstance 
that  the  coming  night  was  the  one  proposed  by  her  departed 
lover  for  his  return  to  meet  her,  and  a  thousand  mournful 
fancies  took  possession  of  her  mind.  She  imagined  how’, 
had  her  lover  lived,  her  heart  would  now  be  fluttering  at 
the  thought  of  the  approaching  meeting ;  and  then  her  ex¬ 
cited  imagination  took  wing,  and  she  wondered  if  it 
were  not  true,  as  she  had  sometimes  heard,  that  the  dead 
were  permitted  tw  keep  the  appointments  made  by  them 
while  living,  and  come  in  spirit  to  the  place  to  meet  and 
commune  with  their  friends;  and,  if  so,  whether,  shoula 
i»he  repair  to  the  trysting  tree  at  the  appointed  hour,  Seth 
would  not  be  there  to  meet  her.  Faith  and  love  answered 
yea  ;  and,  conscious  of  nothing  which  should  make  her  fear 
such  a  meeting,  at  which,  perhaps,  heavenly  counsel  might 
be  imparted  to  guide  and  direct  her  in  her  threatened  diffi¬ 
culties,  she  half  resolved  to  brava  the  summons  of  the  Elder 
to  meet  him  at  the  same  hour,  and  keep  the  appointment. 
While  she  was  thus  indulging  in  these  sad  though  pleasing 
reveries,  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  strange 
voice  in  the  yard,  belonging  to  some  ono  who  had  just  ar¬ 
rived,  and  was  now  engaged  in  conversation  with  several 
of  the  IShaker  men.  Thinking  that  there  was  something 
rather  peculiar  in  the  careless,  rattling  manner  of  the  new 
comer’s  discourse,  she  arose  and  went  to  the  window,  when 
it  was  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  surprise  that  she  be¬ 
held  the  singular  and  vagabond  appearjuace  of  the  man  who 
had  attracted  her  attention.  His  dress  was  not  only  tattered 
and  patched,  but  ill-fitting  and  w'himsical,  consisting  of  small 
clothes  altogether  too  big,  with  a  coat  as  much  too  little  ; 
and  these  were  surmounted  by  an  old  straw  hat,  entirely 
rimless  before  and  not  much  better  behind.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  quite  a  yourg  man,  and,  but  for  a  certain  kind  ol 
foolish,  staring  cast  of  countenance,  would  have  been  acj 
counted  very  good  looking.  He  seemed  quite  at  home 
among  his  new  acquaintances,  and  was  not  at  all  bashful 
about  making  inquiries,  many  of  which  were  so  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  childish  as  to  provoke  a  smile  apon  the  sober  vis¬ 
ages  even  of  the  elders  themselves.  After  asking  a  thousand 
foolish  questions  and  rattling  away  awhile  disconnectedly, 
witlesbly  enough  to  have  made  a  good  prototype  for  Bun- 
yen’s  Talkative,  he  carelessly  observed  that,  as  for  himself, 
he  was  now  entirely  out  of  work  and  out  of  any  heme,  and 
he  really  wished  he  could  find  some  good  place  to  live  where 
he  could  get  enough  to  rat,  for  he  set  a  great  deal  by  victuals. 

Instantly  taking  the  hint  from  this  ob^rvation  of  the  vaga¬ 
bond,  and  believing  hint  to  be  about  simple  enough  to  make 
them  a  good  subject,  the  i;haker  leaders  were  out  slow  to 
propose  to  him  to  join  the  family,  aud  at  once  take  up  his 
residence  at  their  establibhment. 

To  this  the  fellow  replied  that  he  had  often  beam  say 
that  the  Shakers  were  a  mighty  good  people,  and  he  some- 
liiiies  ilioiiglit  he  should  like  to  live  with  them;  but,  as  he 
had  never  seen  them  belore,lhe  should  like  to  go  round  and 
look  a  little  at  things  before  he  told  them  sartain  about  stay¬ 
ing  ;  aud  if  they  would  give  him  something  to  eat,  and  then 
let  him  go  round  where  he  was  a  mind  to  that  affernoon,  he 
would  tell  them  at  night  what  he  would  do. 

The  man  was  accordingly  soon  furnished  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  meal,  at  which  be  appeared  highly  gratified.  After 
this,  free  permission  having  been  granted  him  fur  the  pur¬ 
pose,  he  commenced  his  rambles  over  the  farm,  through  the 
bams,  yards  and  out-houses,  inspecting  the  crops,  stock  and 
every  thing  connected  with  the  establishment  with  childish 
curioflity  and  the  greatest  apparent  interest,  often  leaving 
the  objects  of  his  examination  and  running  to  Um  Shakers 
to  ask  some  question,  and  then  racing  back  in  high  glee  to 
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his  employment.  When  he  seemed  to  have  satished  him¬ 
self  with  viewing  every  thing  out  of  doers,  he  went  to  the 
elders  and  told  them  he  wanted  to  see  the  tromen  works. 
He  did  not,  be  sure,  he  said,  think  women  of  much  use  gen¬ 
erally,  but,  as  they  had  to  get  the  victuals  and  make  the 
clothes,  he  should  like  mighty  well  to  go  in  and  see  how 
they  carried  on  awhile. 

Although  this  was  contrary  ts  their  general  custom,  yet 
the  leaders,  conceiving  they  had  the  making  of  a  proselyte 
at  stake,  and  evidently  viewing  the  fellow  as  a  weak-minded, 
harmless  creature,  soon  concluded  to  humor  him  in  this  freak 
as  they  had  done  in  every  thing  else ;  and,  therefore,  told 
him  to  behave  well,  but  go  where  he  pleased. 

Quickly  availing  himself  of  the  permission,  he  began  the 
rounds  of  the  different  female  lodges,  making,  however,  but 
a  brief  stay  in  any  one  till  he  came  to  the  room  where  Mar¬ 
tha  was  at  work  with  the  small  party  of  her  companions. 
Here  he  leisurely  walked  round,  reviewing  with  an  air  of 
wondering  simplicity  the  work  of  these  demure  artisans, 
making  his  silly  comments,  and,  as  usual,  asking  a  variety 
of  irrelevant  questions,  and  among  the  rest  the  names  of 
all  the  different  females  in  the  apartment. 

Although  the  conversation  and  conduct  of  the  stranger 
went  clearly  to  show  him  to  be  a  very  great  simpleton,  yet 
there  was  a  certain  something  about  him  which  soon  led 
the  discerning  Martha  to  doubt  whether  he  w’as  quite  what 
he  pretended,  and  what  the  rest  of  the  family  obviously  con¬ 
sidered  him ;  and  that  doubt  was  greatly  strengthened  in  a 
abort  time,  as,  looking  up,  she  caught  him  fixing  a  keen, 
steady,  intelligent  look  upon  her  face,  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  vacant  or  idiotic  expression  which  had  seemed  to 
characterize  hie  features.  And  it  was  with  a  sort  of  unde- 
finable  interest  that  she  the  next  moment  saw  him  approach¬ 
ing  her,  as  he  now  did,  with  the  remark  that  he  wanted  to 
see  what  this  woman  was  making  too.  Accordingly  he 
took  up  part  ef  the  work  lying  in  her  lap,  when,  as  he  was 
flourishing  it  about,  under  pretence  of  examining  it,  he  slily 
dropped  a  small,  closely-sealed  billet  into  her  open  hand. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  her  hngers  close  over  the  paper,  he  threw 
down  the  work  over  her  hand,  and,  with  the  eagerly  whis¬ 
pered  injuction,  “  Read  and  give  me  token,*'  whipped  off 
to  look  at  something  else  which  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
caught  his  attention. 

Feigning  some  errand  out,  Martha  soon  rose  and  disap¬ 
peared  on  her  way  to  her  private  chamber.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  stranger  returned  to  finish  his  inspection  of  Mar¬ 
tha’s  work,  during  which,  though  as  bu.sy  and  talkative  as 
ever,  he  might  have  been  seen  to  throw  many  a  keen  and 
anxious  glance  toward  the  door  through  which  the  fair  ab¬ 
sentee  was  expected  to  return.  At  length  she  made  her 
appearance.  A  close  observer  would  have  at  oace  noticed 
that  during  her  absence  she  had  been  agitated  by  powerful 
emotions,  and  had  wept  profusely  ;  and  yet  through  the  sub¬ 
siding  shower  the  first  smile  that  had  lit  up  her  face  for  a 
month  was  stealing  over  her  lovely  features,  while  any 
thing  but  displeasure  marked  the  general  expression  of  her 
flowing  countenance. 

On  entering  the  room  she  went  immediately  to  an  eldress, 
and,  with  the  air  of  one  slightly  annoyed,  asked  if  she  had 
not  better  hint  to  the  man  the  propriety  of  his  now  re¬ 
tiring  ;  and,  having  received  permission  to  do  so,  she  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and,  with  a  look  which  he  seemed  readily  to 
understand,  observed : 

“  Thy  visit  has  been  very  acceptable,  and  thy  communi¬ 
cations  shah  be  heeded ;  but  we  think  that  now,  perhaps, 
thee  would  find  more  to  divert  thee  among  the  men  in  the 
field.” 

With  some  careless  remarks  in  good  keeping  with  the 
character  he  had  been  acting,  the  man  immediately  left  the 
apartment  and  proceeded  to  the  field  where  the  men  were 
at  work,  and  where,  in  chatting  with  them,  trying  his  hand 
occasioually  at  their  work,  and  rambling  over  the  premises, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  apparently  highly 
delighted  with  his  siMation. 

When  the  family  assembled  for  supper,  however,  the  fel 
iow  was  unaccountably  missing ;  but  the  Shakers,  having 
neen  so  much  of  his  erratic  movements,  and  supposing  him 
still  to  be  somewhere  about  the  farm  or  buildings,  did  not 
seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  circumstance,  or  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  institute  any  search  for  him ;  and 
their  evening  meal,  through  all  the  different  departments  of 
the  family,  passed  off  wiUi  customary  qnietness. 


After  finishing  their  reput,  as  usual  the  whole  family, 
just  as  the  stars  were  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the  clear  blue 
of  the  November’s  sky,  took  their  way  to  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  whieh  was  an  unenclosed  building  opening  to  the  main 
road,  a  branch  of  which  turned  up  and  ran  directly  by  the 
doors.  The  ceremonies  of  worship,  also,  were  attended 
with  no  unusual  occurrence,  and,  being  concluded,  the  as¬ 
sembly  broke  up  to  return  to  their  respective  lodges.  But 
on  opening  the  doors  and  coming  out  upon  the  steps,  the 
foremost  of  the  company,  to  their  surprise,  beheld  a  horse 
and  chaise  drawn  up  within  a  few  yards  of  the  door  allotted 
to  the  use  of  the  females,  the  door  for  the  males  being  some 
thirty  feet  toward  the  other  end  of  the  house.  By  the  side 
of  the  horse  a  man,  young  and  fashionably  dressed,  as  far 
as  his  appearance  could  be  judged  of  in  the  starlight,  stood 
holding  the  reins  and  whip,  with  his  face  turned  toward 
the  door,  and  in  the  seeming  attitude  of  w’aiting.  The  wo¬ 
men  came  hesitating  down  the  steps,  and,  there  coming  to 
a  stand,  began  timidly  and  silently  to  stretch  forward  their 
heads  and  peer  at  the  mysterious  stranger.  The  men,  also, 
coming  out  and  seeing  the  unexpected  visitant  and  his  equi¬ 
page  stationed  across  the  path  of  the  women,  began,  with 
low  whispered  inquiries  of  one  another,  to  gather  toward 
the  spot.  In  this  stage  of  the  affair.  Elder  Higgins,  who 
had  purposed  to  remain  in  the  house  till  all  had  retired 
that  he  might  pass  unobserved  to  the  room  where  he  was 
expecting  the  next  moment  to  meet  the  victim  of  his  de¬ 
signs,  got  impatient  at  the  tardy  movement  of  the  people, 
and  came  bustling  through  the  throng  with  a  light  in  his 
hand  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay,  when  the  stranger 
suddenly  tamed  round  and  confronted  him.  The  instant 
the  light  struck  upon  the  face  of  the  latter,  the  recoiling 
Elder  uttered  a  convulsive  shriek,  and,  with  wildly  glaring 
eyes  and  chattering  teeth,  sunk  down  upon  the  ground  in 
horror  and  affright  at  the  apparition  which  he  believed  he 
had  beheld.  A  commotion  was  now  observed  among  the 
huddling  and  startled  females,  and  the  next  moment  a  light 
figure  rapidly  made  her  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd. 

“  It  is  ?  ”  she  exclaimed  in  low,  eager  accents,  “  It  is ! 
Oh  !  it  is  he  !  ”  she  repeated,  and,  springing  forward,  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  stranger,  who,  lightly  swinging 
her  into  the  seat  of  his  vehicle,  turned  again  toward  the 
crowd. 

"  Viper !  ”  he  exclaimed,  adv’ancing  with  brandished  fist 
close  to  the  appalled  and  nearly  prostrate  Elder  j  “  viper, 
thou  art  baffled  !  ” 

With  this  he  turned  quickly  about,  leaped  nimbly  into  his 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  fair  companion  he  had  just  placed 
there,  applied  the  whip  to  his  nerse,  and  dashed  forw'ard 
for  the  main  road,  leaving  the  whole  assembled  family  of 
Shakers  standing  aghast  and  bewildered  with  astonishment 
and  perplexity  at  what  had  so  suddenly  and  inexplicably 
passed  before  them. 

As  dreadfully  frightened  as  the  guilt-smitten  Elder  had 
been,  he  w’as  yet  the  first  to  comprehend  the  mystery  and 
rally  for  the  rescue. 

“  The  fiend !  ”  he  fiercely  cried,  leaping  up  and  pointing 
W'itk  frantic  gestures  after  the  carriage.  Oh  the  fiend  ! — 
the  apostate — the  reprobate,  the  godless  reprobate,  is  carry¬ 
ing  off  Martha  !  Pursue  him  !  stop  him  !  catch  him !  save 
her  from  the  villian  !  Run  !  run  for  your  lives,  or  they  will 
escape  us! ” 

Roused  by  the  commands  and  the  eager  and  furious  man¬ 
ner  of  their  leader,  the  men,  followed  by  the  women,  rushed 
promiscuously  down  the  road  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  passed  the  line  of  the  buildings  in  this  dis¬ 
orderly  rout  and  gained  the  mam  road  where  it  became  en¬ 
closed  by  fences,  when  a  rope  suddenly  sprang  from  the  dust 
across  the  path  against  the  legs  or  uplifted  feet  of  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  the  pursuers  ;  and  the  next  instant  a  platoon 
of  Shakers  were  rolling  and  sprawling  upon  the  ground, 
while  those  in  the  rear,  unable  to  check  their  speed  in  time 
to  save  themselves,  rank  after  rank  came  successively  tum¬ 
bling  and  floundering  down  upon  the  backs  of  their  fallen 
companions,  till  nearly  the  whole  bevy  were  prostrate  and 
scrambling  on  all  fours  .a  the  road. 

At  this  juncture  the  wild,  rattling  laugh  of  the  missing 
vagabond  was  heard  behind  the  stone-fence  against  ene  end 
of  the  mischief-making  spring-repe  ;  and  the  next  instant  a 
gaily  dressed  young  man  leaped  nimbly  over  the  fence  into 
the  road,  and  made  a  brief  pause  a  few  paces  ahead  of  the 
fallen  and  confused  forces  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 
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"  May  be,  friends,”  he  said,  in  a  half  jovial,  half  commis¬ 
erating  tone,  as  he  glanced  at  the  disorderly  plight  of  his 
recent  entertainers,  “  may  be  you  do  n’t  know  me  with  my 
Sunday  clothes  pn  1  Well,  well,  good  people,  perhaps  it  is 
rather  a  provoking  case ;  but  here  is  about  twenty  yards  of 
good  new  rope  I  will  leave  you,  by  way  sf  reparation  for 
your  hospitality  this  afternoon  and  your  tumble  this  evening. 
It  is  the  best  1  can  do  by  you  now,  I  believe,  though  if 
you  should  ever  cage  another  such  rare  bird  as  the  one  just 
down  yonder,  and  should  be  in  want  of  more  rope — but  1 
can’t  stay  to  chat  any  longer  at  this  time.  So  good  bye, 
thee  and  thou!  ” 

So  saying,  and  leaving  th«  discomfited  Shakers  to  gather 
themselves  up  in  the  best  way  they  could,  he  bounded  for¬ 
ward  a  few  rods,  leaped  upon  a  horse  which  stood  tie(i  in  a 
nook  in  the  fence,  and  galloped  off  after  the  receding  car¬ 
riage  now  rattling  away  in  the  distance. 

“  And  what  then  I  ”  I  asked,  perceiving  that  the  narrator 
had  come  to  a  stand,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  story.  “  What  next  happened  1” 

“  Why,  nothing  very  unnatural,  I  believe,”  replied  my 
host,  with  a  humorous  smile,  “  unless  you  make  it  out  from 
the  fact  that  an  old  Justice  of  the  Peace,  living  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  was  called  up  that 
night  to  do  a  little  business  in  the  marrying  line.” 

“  And  the  bride  on  the  occasion,”  I  asked,  somewhat 
puzzled  to  comprehend  the  development,  "  the  bride  was 
your  heroine,  Martha,  of  course ;  but  the  bridegroom  1 — 
Not  Seth,  surely,  for  he  was  drowned,  you  know.” 

"  Perhaps,  friend,”  answered  my  host,  with  waggish  grav¬ 
ity,  “  perhaps  he  was  not  drowned  as  much  as  some,  after  all ; 
but,  rising  to  the  surface  after  his  plunge,  and  seeing  the 
wicked  attitude  of  the  Elder,  suddenly  changed  his  plan,  and, 
so  sinking  under  again  with  some  little  sham  of  drowning, 
came  up  silently  under  a  neighboring  clump  of  bushes— crept 
away  with  the  loss  of  his  shoe  and  broad-brim — went  to  a 
young  farmer  of  his  acquaintance — exchanged  his  wet  Qua¬ 
ker  gear  for  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  set  off  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  late  uncle,  where  he  arrived  the  next  day,  and  to 
his  agreeable  surprise  found  himself  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  best  little  farms  on  the  Merrimac,  and  where  in  due  time 
he,  in  conjunction  with  a  young  friend,  concocted  the  plan 
which  you  have  seen  executed.” 

“  A  romantic  coming  out,  upon  my  soul !  ”  I  exclaimed 
in  delight ;  “and you  knew  the  parties — are  they  still  alive  1 
and  do  they  reside  in  this  vicinity  1  I  would  go  almost  any 
distance  to  see  them.” 

“  You  would  have  no  very  serious  journey  to  perforin  for 
that  purpose,  I  imagine,”  he  replied  significantly. 

“  Why  f — IIow  1”  I  asked,  still  in  doubt  respecting  the 
full  development. 

“  Why,  verily,  my  friend,”  said  my  host,  casting  an  arch 
look  at  my  perplexed  countenance,  and  speaking  in  the  Qua¬ 
ker  dialect,  “verily,  thee  art  not  so  shrewd  a  guesser  as  I 
had  supposed  thee,  else  thee  had  smelt  the  rat  long  ago.” 

“Stupid!”  I  cried ;  “stupid,  indeed!  But  I  see  it  all 
now — the  hero,  Seth,  is  now  before  me,  and  the  heroine, 
the  good  Martha — ” 

“  Run  away,”  he  interrupted,  laughingly,  “  run  away, 
as  you  might  have  noticed,  perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
description  by  which  she  was  introduced  ;  but  the  hero,  be¬ 
ing  more  modestly  described,  made  out  to  stand  the  racket 
without  running.” 

“  One  more  question  only,”  said  I ;  “  the  young  friend, 
who,  in  the  character  of  a  vagabond,  took  your  letter  to  Mar- 
that  and  so  finely  managed  the  affair — ” 

“  Was  also  from  this  neighborhood,”  he  replied.  “  You 
noticed,  perhaps,  as  you  came  along,  a  mile  or  two  back,  a 
two-story  white  house,  with  an  office  in  the  yard  1  ” 

“  I  did,  thinking  it  a  very  neat  establishment,”  I  answered. 

“  Well,”  he  rejoined,  “  that  is  the — though,  perhaps, 
Esquire  Wentworth  would  not  thank  me  for  teHing  of  his 
pranks  when  he  first  started  life  as  a  lawyer.  It  was  the 
making  of  the  man,  however :  people  seeing  how  cleverly 
he  had  managed  a  love  case,  concluded  he  would  be  no 
slouch  at  a  law  case,  if  he  had  one.  He  rose  rapidly  after 
that.  But  enough  of  this.  Seth  and  Martha,  my  children,” 
he  continued,  calling  to  his  eldest  boy  and  girl,  still  up,  and 
reading  in  the  kitchen  ;  “  one  of  you  take  a  mug,  the  other  a 
candle,  and  go  down  and  draw  us  a  mug  of  the  best  cider 
you  can  find  in  the  cellar.  This  Shaker  story  has  made  my 
throat  as  dry  as  a  lia  trumpet.” 


THE  DUEL  BY  LOT.... A  TRUE  NARRATIVE. 

BY  PABK  Bt.'tJAMIS. 

“  Pkoei»%.  Tha  name  ?  why  doit  thou  pauaa  1 
CU$tpkom.  'Ti«  lun ! 

Ion,  Well,  I  kuew  it  would  We  mine,'  ” 

Ion — •  tregtd^. 

Duelling  is  prohibited  in  the  Netherlands  by  an  express 
enactment.  When,  therefore,  there  tqirings  up  any  demon 
of  revenge  which  cannot  be  laid  except  by  the  shedding  of 
blood,  or  when  any  infringement  of  the  rigid  precepts  of  the 
code  honorable  demands  a  waste  of  life,  the  parties  are  con¬ 
strained  to  choose  their  ground,  and  pace  their  distances  on 
the  nearest  spot  of  earth  in  the  dominions  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  French.  It  is  now  ten 

years  since  my  friend,  Mon.sieur  de  Z - ,  was,  at  the  age 

of  fifteen,  sent  h^  his  father,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  to  learn  book-keeping  in  the  busiest  counting-room 
in  Antwerp. 

The  transactions  of  an  European  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  day  before  the  dinner 
hour  ;  after  which,  as  it  borders  closely  upon  the  evening, 
no  ordinary  business  is  sutlered  to  intrude  upon  hours  of 
rest  or  conviviality.  Ne  exeat  is  the  order  of  the  counting- 
house  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  five  after 
noon  ;  and,  except  by  leave,  the  subordinates  dare  not  dis¬ 
obey  the  injunction  ;  for  the  eye  of  a  iiia.<»ter  is  upon  them, 
unless,  indeed,  it  has  gone  for  a  season,  to  read,  in  many 
glances  as  keen  and  inquisitive  as  its  own,  the  news  and 
fortunes  upon  ’Change.  But  dinner  is  the  Rubicon,  be¬ 
tween  business  and  pleasure,  activity  and  indolence.  When 
the  sound  is  heard  which  gives  warning  of  the  approach  of 
that  most  welcome  event,  the  shadows  begin  swiftly  to  pass 
away  from  visages  bending  over  huge  folios  and  bundles 
tied  with  red  tape,  and  the  wrinkles  which  furrowed  the 
most  youthful  brows  give  place  to  a  bland  and  contented 
expression  ;  and  when  at  last  the  mists  of  care  roll  en¬ 
tirely  away  before  the  beams  of  joy,  there  may  be  heard,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  stealthy  step  and  the  suppressed  whisper,  a 
simultaneous  burst  of  voices  in  quick  merriment,  hailing 
the  hour  of  release  with  an  exultation  like  that  of  sea- 
tossed  mariners  in  sight  of  a  favoring  strand. 

After  dinner  each  day,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of 
the  rich  merchants — who  were  in  Antwerp  learning  ihe  art 
of  making  cent,  per  cent,  far  away  from  home,  and  from  the 
indulgences  always  attached  to  that  dear  spot — to  assemble 
together  in  a  large  room  in  the  coffee-house  apart  from 
that  in  w’hich  they  had  dined.  Here  might  be  observed 
youths  of  all  ages,  from  the  tender,  beardless  boy,  who  had 
but  recently  arrived  from  some  Spanish  or  French  commer¬ 
cial  mart, , to  the  strong,  mustachioed  initiate,  who  was  not 
to  pass  many  month.s  in  clerkship  ere  he  should  assume 
the  difficult  resonsibility  of  a  junior  partner.  My  friend, 

de  Z - ,  was  of  the  former  class.  He  had,  however, 

been  in  Antw'erp  a  sufficient  length  ol  time  to  contract  a 
warm  friendship  for  Auguste  Foret, a  boy  younger  than  him¬ 
self,  yet  characterized  by  a  demeanor,  and  distinguished  for 
abilities,  which  had  won  for  him  the  respect  of  every  clerk 
in  Antwerp.  Auguste  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
only  son  of  his  mother.  That  mother  doted  on  him  to  dis¬ 
traction.  He  was  literally  the  light  of  her  eyes;  for  all 
things  seemed  dark  since  he  had  been  no  longer  present  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  her  lonely  widowhood. 

The  only  child  of  one  of  the  old  French  nobles,  she  had 
mortally  offended  her  haughty  father  by  a  plebeian  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  young  merchant,  with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  in  one  of  those  ways  which  nobody  esteein  un- 
accouBtable  except  the  interested  parties.  In  her  solitary 
morniag  rides  in  the  vicinity  of  her  father’s  old  chateau, 
she  always  encountered  a  stranger,  whose  walks  chanced 
to  be  in  a  similar  direction;  prompted,  as  she  thought,  by 
an  admiration  like  her  own,  for  a  wild  sequestered  glen, 
through  which  a  path  wound,  overshadowed  by  century 
elms,  and  tisversed  by  a  silver  brooklet.  A  cold  and  silent 
bow  was  the  first  approach  toward  a  mutual  acquaintance, — 
a  smile  succeeded — and  at  last  the  stranger  ventured  a 
word  about  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The  lonely  daughter 
of  the  haughty  old  marquis  deigned  a  reply.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  conversation,  which  commenced  like  the  fi^ 
flowing  of  the  brook  at  their  feet  with  a  slender  vein, 
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widened  into  a  broad  stream,  and  finally  settled  into  the 
Iake>like  repose  of  a  deeply-felt  and  fully-expressed  passion. 
Emilie  was  aroused  to  a  lively  sense  of  her  indiscretion  by 
a  furious  explosion  of  rage  from  her  father,  who,  never 
having  uttered  an  unkind  word  to  her  before  in  his  life, 
now  assailed  her  abruptly  one  morning  after  she  had  re¬ 
turned  from  her  accustomed  ride,  with  a  shower  of  invec¬ 
tives,  which  were  quite  as  surprising  and  as  unexpected  to 
her  as  a  peal  of  thunder  would  have  been  from  the  un¬ 
clouded  sky  that  was  smiling  all  lovingly  above  her.  She  did 
not  faint,  but  she  was  petrified  with  fear  and  astonishment, — 
fear  at  the  consequences  of  her  father's  anger,  and  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  possible  manner  in  which  he  could  have  dis¬ 
covered  her  interviews  with  Henri  Foret.  She  had  never 
till  that  moment  reflected  how  those  interviews  were  to  ter¬ 
minate.  Matrimony  was  an  event  to  which  they  had  not 
even  alluded — so  numerous  and  so  absorbing  were  the 
other  topics  which  love  had  presented  to  their  imagina¬ 
tions.  She  had  known  from  the  first  that  Henri  was  not 
noble  ;  he  had  told  her  that  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  forbade 
his  associating  with  the  guests  who  sometimes  enlivened  her 
father’s  solemn  life  in  the  chateau.  But  she  had  deferred 
inquiries  on  that  subject  to  the  more  interesting  discussion 
of  each  other’s  views,  habits  and  feelings.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  so  angrily  greeted  by  her  till  now  fondly-doting 

{larent,  she  coinprehended  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
ler  conduct  at  a  single  glance.  She  made  not  one  word  of 
reply ;  but  when,  at  the  expiration  of  his  threats  and  denun¬ 
ciations,  she  was  ordered  to  her  chamber,  she  bowed  meekly 
and  retired.  Emilie’s  feelings  were  not  to  evaporate  like 
those  of  ordinary  heroines  in  hysteria  or  impotent  ravings. 
Her’s  was  one  of  those  decided  characters  which  waited  not 
for  after-reflections  to  soften  away  positive  determination. 
Her  father  had  assured  her  of  one  fact,  which  fixed  her  mind 
as  ftnnly  in  its  resolve  as  her  heart  was  fixed  in  its  affec¬ 
tion. 

After  having  reached  her  room,  she  wrote,  and  instantly 
dispatched  a  billet — the  effect  of  which  was  to  bring  a  post- 
chaise  and  Henri  Foret  to  the  spot  where  the  read  ends  in 
a  gate  that  opens  to  the  glen  in  which  the  lovers  had  first 
met.  'Hie  billet,  which  had  such  power,  simply  requested 
Henri  to  be  ready  at  the  hour  of  deep  twilight  near  the  old 
trysting-place,  with  equipage  of  travel ;  and  to  this  request 
was  appended  the  rather  striking  information  that  her  ven¬ 
erated  father  had  ejs{)re88ed  his  will  that  she  should,  on  the 
following  day,  wed  a  nobleman  as  old  as  himself,  to  whom 
he  had  ^merly  betrothed  her.  Emilie  had  no  leisure  for 
tears,  sighs,  or  repentance,  tiM  her  lot  had  been  indissolu¬ 
bly  entwined  with  that  of  the  young  merchant  by  “  a  friar 
of  orders  p’ey,”  who  consented  to  administer  unto  them  all 
the  requisite  formalities  of  his  infallible  church ;  after  hav¬ 
ing  had  his  conscience  salved  over  with  gold  enough  to 
have  covered  it,  had  it  been  as  broad  as  by  frequent  stretch¬ 
ing  it  had  become  long.  Henri  Foret  was  a  young  man  of 
a  will  DO  less  decisive  than  his  loving  and  beautiful  bride’s. 
He  had,  although  she  had  not,  long  premeditated  the  step 
which  had  just  been  taken,  and  he  had  so  arranged  all 
things  that,  after  the  performance  of  the  important  cere¬ 
mony,  his  “  ladye  fair  ”  experienced  no  more  inconvenience 
thiAi  if  stie  had  been  wedded  with  customary  pomp  and 
splendor  in  the  halls  of  her  ancestors,  and  given  into  the 
arms  of  a  magnificent  bridegroom  by  a  gratified  father. 
She  was,  strange  to  say,  quite  as  happy  in  a  vulgar  post- 
chaise  rapidly  wheeled  over  the  space  of  some  thirty 
leagues,  as  if  ^e  had  been  in  a  splendid  coach  drawn  lazily 
by  six  fat  horses.  Before  she  had  perfectly  recovered  her 
senses,  she  looked  around  upon  a  very  tastefully  and  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  mansion  in  the  Rue  de - ,  Paris.  The 

young  merchant's  partner  in  business  had  well  obeyed  his 
instructions.  A  house  in  the  most  delightful  quarter  of  the 
most  delightful  city  in  the  universe  stood  ready  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  happy  pair.  Your  man  of  trade  does  every 
thing  systematically-  The  books  of  the  house  of  Arnold, 
For^t  c<  Ce.  probably  di^lay  at  this  day  the  charge  of 
*<  a  house  and  furniture  ”  to  the  private  account  of  M.  Foret. 

Were  I  weaving  the  story  of  these  lovers  into  a  fictitious 
legend  for  the  amusement  of  the  sentimental,  I  should, 
doubtless,  attribute  to  them  length  and  felicity  of  days. 
But  alas !  my  pen  has  been  dipped  in  the  bottom  of  that 
well  where  truth  lies,  and  I  must  write  nothing  but  truth. 
The  highly  respectable  firm  of  Arnold,  Foret  et  Ce.  met 
with  many  sad  reverses  of  fortune,  and  finally  stopped  pay. 


ment.  So  satisfied  were  the  creditors  with  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  the  partners,  that  they  all  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
an  adjustment  of  their  demands,  by  which  the  house  was 
enabled  gradually  to  wind  up  its  concerns,  aad  not  only  to 
discharge  all  its  debts,  but  to  present  to  each  of  the  part- 
ners  a  competent  private  fortune.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  young  Foret.  He  had  imbibed  the 
nicest  notions  of  commercial  honor,  and  fancied  that  his 
misfortunes  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  name  ;  though,  to 
the  eye  of  his  friends,  they  had  only  been  vapors  upon  the 
diamond — fading,  almost  as  toon  as  perceived,  from  the 
purity  of  its  brightness.  It  had  been  also  the  ambition  of 
the  young  merchant  to  reach,  by  the  potent  aid  of  fiches, 
those  honors  denied  him  by  birth,  and  rein8ta<e  his  w’ife  in 
that  rank  from  which  he  had  removed  her.  His  mischances 
swept  his  air-built  castles  into  night.  Not  content  to  live, 
young  and  wealthy  as  he  was,  upon  a  srnaH  income,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  advantageous  oiler  to  remove  to  the  West  Indies. 
Thither  he  embarked  with  his  wife — happy  as  when  first 
she  became  his  own, — and  a  beautiful  boy,  their  only  darl¬ 
ing,  now  about  six  years  of  age.  Forming  in  Martinique  a 
new  mercantile  connection,  he  lived  iulhat  island  for  seven 
years,  and  amassed  a  fortune  which  placed  within  his  grasp 
the  glittering  prize  for  w'hich  he  had  been  so  long  striving. 
On  the  fourteenth  birth-day  of  the  young  Auguste,  his  father 
prepared  to  remove  ©nee  more  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and 
child.  Bat  alas ! — on  the  day  when  they  were  to  have 
sailed,  he  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  induced  partly  by  the 
exciternent  of  his  occupations,  and  partly  by  infection  re¬ 
ceived  in  visiting  the  slave-hamlet,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  faith¬ 
ful  negroes.  From  the  moment  he  fell  sick  he  was  seized 
with  a  strong  presentiment  of  death.  The  fever  was  not 
violent,  and  his  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  divert  the  current  of  his  melancholy  thoughts. 
But  the  strange  effect  of  his  illness  was  to  alter  all  his  am¬ 
bitious  projects — h«  expressed  himself  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  his  worldly  desires,  and  having  received  from  his 
wife  an  assurance  that  she  had  been  most  happy  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  life  to  which  he  had  reduced  her,  exacted  from  her 
a  willing  promise  that  she  would  have  the  young  Auguste, 
their  son,  educated  to  commerce  at  the  house  of  certain 
friends  in  Antwerp,  so  that  he  should  be  the  artificer  of  his 
own  fortune.  The  presentiment  of  poor  Henri  Foret  was 
verified.  He  died,  leaving  all  his  large  fortune  to  his  wife, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  she  pleased  at  his  death. 

But  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  heart-broken  Emilie  and 
her  darling  son  were  on  the  broad  waters,  returning  to  their 
beloved  France.  Scarcely  had  she  arrived  in  Pans  before 
she  addressed  her  father,  the  old  Marquis,  who  had  not 
stirred  from  his  chateau,  informing  him  of  all  her  misfortunes 
and  of  her  present  situation,  and  how  heartily  she  entreated 
his  forgiveness.  Considering  how  rich  she  was,  it  is  no 
wonder  she  was  again  received  into  the  arms  of  her  doting 
sire.  Old  French  Marquises  do  not  dislike  money.  The 
father  insisted,  however,  that  she  should  not  bring  home 
with  her  that  *'  sprig  of  commerce,”  as  he  called  the 
young  Auguste.  As  she  had  no  intention  of  this  originally 
— being  determined,  though  it  almost  broke  her  heart,  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  she  would 
send  their  son  to  Antwerp  for  three  years — she  signified 
her  acquiescence  in  her  father's  will ;  and,  parting  from 
her  dear,  dear  boy,  with  many  tears  and  blessings,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  her  paternal  domain,  while  he,  under  the  charge 
of  a  faithful  servant,  departed  for  his  school  of  commercial 
education. 

How  these  facts  came  to  my  knowledge,  is,  as  a  lawyer 
would  say,  immaterial  to  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  sufficient 
that  I  have  related  them  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
interest  of  a  narrative  in  which  the  young  Auguste  Foret  is 
a  prominent  actor,  and  to  the  truth  of  which,  my  friend, 

de  Z - ,  can  testify  most  solemnly,  as  he  was  throughout 

an  eye-witness.  The  events  happened  ten  years  ago. 

Assembled  in  that  large  room  of  the  coffee-house — where 
they  had  just  dined,  and  where  they  were  wont  to  assem¬ 
ble — at  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  a  rainy  autuma 
day,  were  all  the  most  respectable  clerks  of  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  houses  in  Antwerp.  Some  were  sipping  cofiee, 
some  were  playing  at  dominoes,  and  others  were  discussing 
the  various  subjects  of  interest  wliich  for  the  time  occupied 
their  attention.  About  this  hour,  certain  officers  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  stationed  in  the  town  were  wont  to  resort  to  the  cof¬ 
fee-house,  and  amicably  mingle  with  the  clerks  in  their  di- 
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TerHions  or  conversation.  This  evening  the  officers  had 
come  in  as  usual,  and  the  usual  hilarity  prevailed.  Sud* 
denly,  from  a  corner  of  the  room,  loud  voices  were  heard, 
as  if  in  angry  discussion.  All  other  tongues  were  instantly 
stiH,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  sounds  proceeded.  A  quarrel  was  so  unusual  an  occur¬ 
rence,  that  it  attracted  universal  attention.  It  afterward 
appeared  that  (he  dispute  arose  about  a  horse,  which  had 
been  purchased  by  one  of  the  officers  from  a  clerk  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  town.  This  officer,  who  was  an  Italian 
from  Sicily,  had,  before  then,  rendered  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  frequenters  of  the  caffee-room,  on  account 
of  his  rude,  boisterous  manners,  his  insolent  swagger  and 
bravado.  lie  was  a  tall,  ferocious-looking  fellow,  musta¬ 
chioed  and  whiskered  in  the  FraDiavolo  style  ;  and  he  wore 
a  rapier  upon  all  occasions.  On  the  present,  the  first  words 
he  was  heard  to  utter,  after  blustering  into  the  room,  were ; 

“  The  horse  I  bought  from  Rodolph  is  unsound.” 

Rodolph  being  a  Swede  and  no  craven,  and  knowing 
that  the  bully  intended  the  remark  for  himself,  coolly 
walked  up  to  the  speaker,  and  asked — 

”  Signor  Alonzo,  was  that  speech  intended  as  a  question 
for  my  private  ear  and  inadvertently  muttered  aloud,  or 
was  it  spoken  audibly  for  the  edification  of  this  good  com¬ 
pany  1  ” 

“  They  heard  it.  Master  Rodolph,  as  well  as  you,  and 
can  hear  it  again  if  they  list.  The  horse  I  bought  from  you 
is  unsound.” 

“  You  oblige  me,  Signor  Alonzo,  by  your  frankness 
Will  you  reply  to  my  second  query  of,  whether  you  mean 
to  Insinuate  that  I  sold  the  horse  to  you  knowing  him  to  be 
defective,  or  whether  he  proved,  unwittingly  to  both  buyer 
and  vender,  unsound  1  ” 

“  I  mean  what  I  mean :  when  a  jockey  sells  a  horse  to  a 
gentleman,  and  he  proves  broken-winded  or  spavined,  or 
false-footed,  the  inference  as  to  the  jockey’s  honesty  is 
easy.” 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation  the  eyes  of  all  In  the 
room,  both  officers  and  clerks,  were  turned  upon  the  dis¬ 
putants. 

“Gentlemen ! ”  said  Rodolph,  facing  those  present,  “  you 
are,  the  most  of  you,  well  acquainted  with  me  and  with  my 
claims  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  honor.  I  shall  hold  n«  far¬ 
ther  parley  with  this  bully  in  a  soldier’s  dress,  but  simply 
state  to  you  that  I  yesterday  sold  him  a  horse  at  his  earnest 
solicitation,  assuring  him  at  the  time  that  I  was  no  judge  of 
the  animal,  that  I  had  owned  the  one  in  question  but  a  short 
time,  and  that  he  must  depend  on  his  own  judgement,  if  he 
chose  to  give  me  the  price  which  I  paid  for  the  beast  a  fort¬ 
night  before.  He  took  the  horse,  and  now  accuses  me  of 

being  privy  to  his  unsoundness” -  Here  several  voices 

interrupted  Rodolph  with  “  Shame  !  shame !  fie.  Signor 
Alonzo!”  “Ido  npt  wish,  gentlemen,”  continued  Ro¬ 
dolph,  “  that  you  should  assume  my  quarrel  or  invidously 
judge  between  us.  Although  I  said  that  I  should  hold  no 
further  parley  with  this  bully,  I  did  not  preclude  myself  the 
privilege  of  pulling  his  noss.” 

Saying  which,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
impassioned  Swede  suddenly  grasped  the  nasal  protuberance 
of  the  officer,  and  wrung  it  with  surprising  effect.  At 
first,  the  Italian  bravo  recoiled,  and  the  natural  ruby  of  his 
visage  abdicated  in  favor  of  a  pallor,  which  was  in  its  turn 
driven  forth  by  a  blush,  w'hich  succeeded  the  shame  of  pal¬ 
pable  cowardice  exhibited  before  so  large  a  company. 
With  the  velocity  of  thought.  Signor  Alonzo's  rapier  leaped 
from  its  scabbard,  and  desperately  darted  toward  the  breast 
of  Rodolph,  who,  with  a  velocity  no  ways  inferior,  clenched 
the  wrist  of  the  arm  that  wielded  it,  and,  wrenching  the 
weapon  from  its  infuriated  master,  coolly  took  the  point  in 
one  hand  and  the  hilt  in  the  other,  and  broke  it  in  twain 
across  his  knee.  This  movement  not  only  proved  that  the 
officer  was  as  unsuccessful  in  the  purchase  of  rapiers  as  of 
horses,  bat  that  his  strength  was  disproportionate  to  the 
greatness  of  his  size  and  the  volume  of  his  voice.  It  was 
hailed  with  a  general  shout,  as  Rodolph,  throwing  the  di$- 
jteta  mtmbra  of  the  sword  out  of  the  window,  walked  slowly 
from  the  apartment.  This  departure  broke  up  the  assem¬ 
blage.  The  clerks,  among  whom  were  my  friend,  de  Z - 

ana  Auguste  Foret,  retired  to  their  several  homes,  and  Signor 
Alonzo,  boiling  with  wrath,  marched  off  wilH^  his  brother 
officers  to  his  quarters. 

Every  one  anticipated  a  bloody  termination  to  this  bnsi* 


I  ness,  but  none  more  calmly  than  Rodolph.  He  said  that 
he  was  well  aware  that  he  had  provoked  almitst  certain 
death  ;  for  he  was  no  master  of  fence,  and  had  never  fired 

a  pistol  a  dozen  times  in  his  life.  De  Z - was  a  friend 

of  Rodolph,  and,  late  in  the  evening,  resorted  to  his  apart¬ 
ments.  He  found  Rodolph  alone,  sitting  by  a  fire,  reading 
a  German  translation  of  Shakspere. 

“  Ah,  de  Z - !  I  am  glad  to  see  you — this  English  au¬ 

thor^  the  most  w’onderful  of  all  the  poets.  I  cannot  read 
him  in  the  original ;  but  it  strikes  me  the  German  must  bn 
almoM  as  goou,  for  nothing  could  be  better.  Here  is  a  most 
amusing  scene  betw'een  a  Welsh  captain  and  an  English 
bullying  ensign  named  Pistol.  The  Welshman  forces  the 
valiant  swaggerer  to  swallow  a  leek.  The  scene  has 
amused  me,  for  it  reminded  me  strongly  of  this  evening’s 
rencontre.  I  wish  I  had  read  before  of  the  great  Cautiun 
Fluellen’s  valor — I  think  it  would  have  augmentea  my 
own.” 

He  Z— —  sat  by  his  side,  and  entering  cheerfully  into 
conversation,  the  evening  had  almost  glided  away,  when 
the  servant  announced  an  officer  as  asking  admittance. 
“  Certainly,”  said  Rodolph,  “  I  can  be  seen  ;  ”  and  taming 
to  de  Z - ,  he  simply  observed — “  The  Challenge  !  ” 

The  word  was  scarcely  spoken  before  the  officer  stepped 
into  the  room,  and  placed  Signor  Alonzo’s  cartel  in  the  al¬ 
ready  extended  hand  of  Rodolph.  “  After  the  insult  re¬ 
ceived  by  my  friend  Signor  Alonzo,  Monsieur  Rodolph,  the 
honor  of  our  regiment  requires  that  blood  should  be  spilled. 
In  what  way  will  it  be  most  agreeable  to  you  to  kill— or  be 
killed  by — Signor  Alonzo  1  and  when  1  ” 

“I  have  expected  this  honor,”  replied  Rodolph,  “and 
will  meet  your  friend  the  day  after  the  morrow,  at  noon, 
over  the  French  border,  at  such  particular  spot  as  my  friend 

Mona,  de  Z - shall  with  yoarself  determine  upon.  My 

weapon  is  the  pistol.” 

Here  M.  de  Z -  arose,  and  settled  with  the  bearer  of 

the  challenge  the  place  and  other  necessary  preliminaries. 
The  three  then  separated  for  the  night ;  bat  the  next  day 
saw  them — the  challenger  and  challenged— on  their  way  to 
the  fatal  spot,  where  they  could  meet  without  fear  of  mo¬ 
lestation  from  the  minions  of  the  law.  It  was  in  France, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  Ghent. 
None  were  present  on  the  greund  save  Signor  Alonzo  with 
his  friend,  and  Rodolph  with  his  friend  (and  my  friend  and 

narrator)  de  Z - .  The  requisite  coolness  was  displayed 

on  both  sides.  Alonzo,  though  a  downright  coward  and 
bully,  and  one  who  would  probable  have  shown  the  white 
feather  in  a  general  melt*,  seemed  perfectly  unconcerned. 
Ills  self-confidence  was  graater  than  his  natural  fear.  He 
was  sure  of  his  man.  lie  could  snufl'  a  candle  at  twelve 
paces.  The  words  of  command — “  one,  two,  three,”  were 

given  by  de  Z - •  Alonzo  fired  instantly  that  the  word 

“  two”  was  spoken,  and  his  ball  lodged  directly  under  his 
antagonist’s  right  shoulder ;  the  shock  causing  a  harmless 
discharge  of  Rudolph’s  pistol.  Rodolph  fell,  and  was 

borne  by  de  Z - and  Alonzo’s  second  to  the  carriage 

which  stood  in  readiness,  and  in  which  he  was  slowly  re¬ 
conveyed  to  Antwerp.  The  surgeon  who  extracted  the 
ball  pronounced  his  patient  out  of  danger,  if  he  could  be 
kept  in  quiet.  The  clerks,  who  had  hastened  to  ascertain 
the  result,  were  pacified,  and  no  danger  was  apprehended. 

De  Z - was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  to  Ro¬ 

dolph,  who,  now  that  the  affair  was  over,  e.xhibited  none 
of  his  fonner  coolness.  He  raved,  he  stormed,  he  called 
Signor  Alonzo  a  villain  for  firing  before  the  word,  and  a 
bloody  wretch  fur  wishing  to  murder  a  fellow  creature  on 
account  of  a  miserable  brute  of  a  horse  ;  he  tore  the 'band¬ 
age  from  his  ann — it  was  replaced — still  he  tore  it  away. 
No  persuasions  could  mollify  him.  The  result  was  a  high 
fever  and  delirium.  From  his  confessions  in  the  latter,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  under  an  engagement  to  be  married 
to  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  long  been  fondly  attached, 
and  that  ffie  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  had  already 
gone  by.  Thi^s  involuntary  violation  of  a  sacred  engage¬ 
ment  on  his  part,  seemed  to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
and  to  have  induced  all  his  wild  behavior.  So  great  and 
so  frequent  at  last  became  his  paroxysms,  that  the  surgeon 
announced  the  certainty  of  his  death  within  twentv-four 
hours  unless  a  change  was  manifest.  In  a  leas  time  a  change 
was  manifest :  but  such  a  change  *  He  became  suddenly 
sane.  He  exhibited  his  characteristic  coolness.  He  called 
his  friend  to  his  bedside,  and,  thanking  him  tenderly  for  all 
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his  kindness,  said  that  he  had  one  request  to  prefer,  which 
he  begged  might  be  granted,  as  it  would  be  his  last.  He 
said  that  he  felt  he  was  dying,  and  that  he  wished  to  spend 
a  portion  of  the  small  remnant  of  his  life  in  company  with 
his  dear  old  friends  and  associates.  He  wished  all  the 
clerks,  who  were  in  the  coflce-room  on  the  evening  of  his 
unhappy  fracas,  to  assemble  around  his  bed.  It  was  then 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  de  Z - went  to  the  coffee¬ 

house,  and  finding  the  clerks  congregated,  as  usual,  stated 
Tlodolph’s  dying  request.  They  ull—every  one  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel — adjourned  in  a  body 
to  the  lodgings  of  their  dying  companion.  They  were  pre¬ 
ceded  into  the  chamber  by  de  Z - ,  who  mentioned  their 

approach.  Rodolph’s  eyes  lighted  with  supernatural  fires 
as  he  saw  them  all,  the  very  youthful  and  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age,  gather  around  his  couch.  There  were  thir¬ 
ty-four  present ;  with  all  he  was  familiarly  acquainted — 
with  all  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  kindly  friendship — with 
all  except  one,  and  that  one  was  Auguste  Foret.  So  recent 
had  been  the  arrival  of  Auguste,  and  so  retired  were  his 
habits  of  life,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  bosom- 
friend  among  all  the  clerks.  All  loved  and  esteemed  him, 
however;  for  he  did  not  shun  society,  but  shrank  from  con¬ 
tact  with  a  sort  of  feminine  sensitiveness  which  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  overcohie.  Having  always  lived  under  the 
affectionate  care  of  his  mother,  he  had  never  learned  that 
forwardness  of  manner  which  boys  call  manliness.  When 
Rodolph’s  earnest  request  was  communicated  that  the 
clerks  would  visit  his  chamber,  Auguste  doubted  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  a  stranger's  intrusion  at  such  an  hour.  He  had 
never  spoken  to  llodolph.  When  he  reflected,  however, 
that  the  request  was  that  aU  who  saw  the  fracas  should 
be  present,  he  he.sitated  not  to  accompany  the  rest. 
The  thirty-four  stood  in  order  around  the  sick  youth's  bed. 
Sorrow,  deep  sorrow  was  impressed  on  every  unfurrowed 
visage,  as  they  heard  these  dreadful  words  uttered  in  hollow 
tones  oy  their  late  joyous  comrade  : 

“  Comrades,”  said  he,  “  I  am  murdered,  basely  murdered. 
The  wretch  lives  who  brought  me  to  this  pass.  I  shall  die 
before  morning  ;  he  will  be  alive.  All  will  be  dark  to  me  ; 
he  will  see  the  pleasant  sun.  All  will  be  silent  to  me  ;  he 
will  hear  the  birds,  and  oh !  your  voices — your  dear  voices. 
1  did  not  provoke  his  insult,  but  I  could  not  brook  his  ruf¬ 
fian  bravado.  He  called  me  to  fight  him.  What  was  his 
life  worth  1  Nothing.  He  dies,  and  his  paltry  pay  goes  to 
a  better  man.  I  shall  die  just  as  I  become  of  age— now 
that  I  am  twenty-one — the  very  day  to  which  I  have  looked 
forward  w’ith  such  thrilling  anxiety  passed  by  me  on  this 
wretched  bed  !  My  domains  on  the  borders  of  my  native 

river  will  go  to  a  distant  relative.  My  fair” -  here  his 

emotions  choked  his  utterance,  "  but  this  is  unmanly.  I 
do  not  \yi8h  to  make  you  weep.  No  !  ”  starting  up  with 
convulsive  energy,  and  assuming  a  terrible  expression, 
which  was  never  forgotten  by  those  present — “  No  !  I  wish 
to  incite  you  to  revenge  !  .Swear  to  me — or  I  shall  not  die 
in  peace  ;  swear  that  you  will  revenge  my  death  !  ” 

The  right  hands  of  every  one  in  the  room  were  raised  up, 
and  every  one,  home  away  by  the  strong  excitement  of  the 
moment,  uttered  “  I  swear !  ”  Rodolph’s  head  sunk  for  a 
moment  on  his  pillow ;  and  when  he  rose  again,  his  face 
was  calm.  Some  one  present  proposed  that  they  should  on 
the  instant  draw  lots,  or  rather  that  all  their  names  should 
be  written  on  slips  of  paper,  and  the  name  drawn  by  Ro- 
dolph  should  signify  his  avenger.  To  this  a  general  consent 
was  given  ;  and  a  smile  «f  satisfaction  played  over  the  pal¬ 
lid  features  of  the  dying  youth  as  the  names  were  w'ritten 
and  cast  into  a  hat.  He  rose  once  more,  but  for  the  last 
time,  on  his  pillow,  and  placing,  with  painful  effort,  his  left 
hand  among  the  names,  drew  forth  one  which  he  handed 
to  the  nearest  by-stander  to  read,  and  which,  when  read, 
sounded  like  a  knell  on  every  ear.  It  was  AuGuarx 
Foret. 

“  No!  No !  this  will  never  do !  ”  exclaimed  every  voice 
but  two.  “  This  will  never  do— Auguste  is  a  mere  child — 
he  is  hardly  one  of  us.  Let  Rodolph  draw  again.”  They 
turned  to  Rodolph.  He  was  dead.  Horror  struck  them 
dumb.  Auguste  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

*'  Companions,  the  lot  cannot  be  drawn  again  ;  and  if  it 
could,  it  should  not  be.  I  came  vohintarily  to  this  meeting, 
and  I  will  abide  its  event.  I  never  knew  yonder  poor  de¬ 
parted  ;  but  I  know  his  wrong,  and  I  came  of  my  own  free 
will  to  witneis  his  death.  I  am  no  craven.  My  mother’s 


blood  runs  through  my  veins,  and  she  was  a  noble’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  My  father’s  blood  runs  in  my  veins,  and  he  was  one 
who  got,  as  my  mother  told  me,  his  patent  of  nobility  im¬ 
mediately  from  Almighty  God..  He  was,  moreover  a  mer¬ 
chant.  1  am  to  be  a  merchant.  Shall  I  fotfeit  the  first 
pledge  I  have  given  1  Break  my  first  contract  1  No ;  I 
took  my  fair  chance.  My  duty  is  plain  !  ” 

The  clerks  did  not,  however,  cease  their  remonsfances, 
although  quite  fruitless.  They  separated  with  heavy  grief 
up*n  their  hearts,  feeling  more  sorrow  for  the  luckless  in¬ 
strument  of  vengeance  than  he  did  for  himself.  He  thought 
only  of  his  mother.  He  knew  that  his  death  would  break 
her  heart ;  but  he  solaced  himself  with  the  reflectien,  that 
if  she  died,  they  would  meet  the  sooner,  never  more  to  be 
parted.  His  thoughts  were  all  wrong.  He  mistook  his 
duty  ;  but  he  acted  nobly,  and,  with  some  misgivings,  con¬ 
scientiously.  “  I  am,”  said  he  to  de  Z - ,  as  he  handed 

him  his  written  cartel  to  Senior  Alonzo,  “  innocent  in  this 
dreadful  business.”  His  companion  refused  peremptorily  to 
carry  the  challenge.  He  begged  and  entreated  Auguste  to 
allow  him  to  fight  the  duel.  Rodolph  was  his  friend — he 
was  RodoLph’s  second — it  was  his  right.  Auguste  was  im¬ 
moveable.  The  cartel  was  sent  by  another  hand.  “  You 
will,  at  least,”  said  Auguste,  “be  present  with  the  rest  at 
my  execution.” 

De  Z - fumed  away,  and  saw  him  not  again  until  the 

same  thirty-four  met  once  more  on  the  fatal  spot  where  Ro¬ 
dolph  had  received  his  death-wound.  Before  that  time, 
however,  a  fearful  interest  had  attached  itself  to  Auguste. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  doomed.  The  clerks  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  divulge  the  secret,  or  the  arm  of  the  law  mighl 
have  averted  the  catastrophe.  They  all  hovered  about 
Auguste.  They  were  with  him  day  and  night,  half  drowned 
in  tears,  and  half  roused  to  indignation  at  his  obstinate  firm¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  Every  one  swore  to  revenge  him  if  he 
fell ;  but  this  he  did  not  require.  Nay,  he  entreated  them 
to  proceed  no  further  after  his  death.  Vindictiveness  could 
not  be  felt  by  that  calm,  sweet,  yet  bold  spirit.  When  parts 
of  his  history  became  known,  he  became  an  object  of 
Intense  interest.  All  his  friends — and  who  among  that  num¬ 
ber  was  not  now  his  heart -devoted  friend  1 — said  they  would 
go  to  his  mother,  and  be  her  sons.  He  begged  them  simply 
to  convey  to  her  his  love,  his  last  kiss,  and  a  letter  that  he 
would  write.  How  many  a  weary  mile  would  I  journey, 
what  fatigues  would  I  not  endure,  to  see  that  letter!  It 
must  have  breathed  the  soul  of  tenderness. 

All  things  were  prepared.  It  was  a  pure  autumnal  morn¬ 
ing.  Some  breath  of  summer  still  seemed  to  linger  on  the 
breeze.  The  birds  poured  out  their  matin  hymns  in  clear, 
rich  strains  of  melody.  To  an  opening  in  a  broad  forest, 
that  wove  elsewhere  a  roof  of  foliage  beneath  the  sky,  a 
party  of  youths  might  have  been  seen  slowly  taking  their 
way.  They  were  followed  by  a  boy,  who  had  evidently  not 
seen  his  sixteenth  spring.  He  was  a  mere  stripling.  His 
figure  was  so  slight,  but  yet  so  symmetrically  fashioned,  that, 
while  you  doubted  that  if  so  lovely  a  face  could  belong  to  a 
young  man,  you  felt  assured  that  the  form  could  not  be 
feminine.  His  eye  was  bright  and  steady,  and  he  trod  with 
a  firm  step.  When  the  party  halted,  the  serious  expression 
which  every  countenance  wore  gave  place  to  its  opposite  of 

joy* 

“  It  is  the  hour  appointed,”  exclaimed  one,  “  and  he  is  not 
here  !  ” 

“  Wait  *  ”  said  a  calm  voice.  The  speaker  was  the 
beautiful  boy.  It  was  Auguste  Foret.  An  interval  elapsed. 

“  It  is  past  the  time,”  exclaimed  another ;  “  Signor  Alon¬ 
zo  has  decamped.” 

“  Not  so  speedy,  my  brave  fellow,”  exclaimed  a  grnfT voice 
from  behind  ;  “  not  so  speedy,  we  shall  see  presently  who 
will  decamp  to  h — 11 !  ” 

The  youthful  party  turned,  and  saw  the  antagonist  whom 
they  had  come  to  meet,  accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  com¬ 
panions  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  officers  of  the - 

army.  One  of  these  stepped  forward,  and  addressing  the 
whole  party,  said,  that,  understanding  the  challenger’s 
friends  were  to»be  present,  they  had  come  as  the  supporters 
of  the  challenged  ;  and  that,  as  the  challenged,  they  claimed 
the  right  of  prescribing  the  form  of  the  duel,  and  the  more 
especially  as  Signor  Alonzo  had  yielded  the  choice  of  wea¬ 
pons  to  MoiMRur  Auguste  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 
They  claimed,  and  would  insist  on,  alternate  fires — that  a 
piece  of  money  should  be  tossed  up  for  the  first  fire.  To 
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this  the  friends  of  Auguste  readily  acceded,  as  they  thought 
he  might  chance  on  the  first  shot,  and  thus  destroy  his  an* 
tagonist.  It  was  true  that  Alonzo  was  a  celebrated  marks¬ 
man.  He  could  wing  or  kill  his  antagonist  at  his  pleasure. 
He  had  been  successful  in  a  dozen  duels.  They  were  every 
day  matters  to  him.  Auguste  had  never  fired  a  pistol  skill¬ 
fully  in  his  life.  He  had  not  the  nerve  to  hold  one  steadily 
for  a  moment.  He  had  practised  within  the  past  week,  and  i 
could  never  hit  the  mark.  His  only  possible  escape  from  i 
death  was  his  having  the  first  shot.  | 

The  distance  was  marked  and  the  parties  stationed.  It 
was  a  fearful  sight  to  behold  that  fair,  spotless  young  man, 
standing  up  in  his  loveliness  as  a  mark  for  the  brutal  sport 
of  the  soldier-ruffian.  Auguste  had  thrown  aside  his  cap, 
and  freely  over  his  head  clustered  the  rich,  wavy  curls.  In  his 
right  hand,  suspended  at  his  side,  he  held  the  pistol ;  in  his 
left,  his  letter  to  his  mother.  His  countenance  betrayed  no 
unusual  expression.  His  lip  did  not  quiver,  nor  did  his 
cheek  blanch.  The  ridiculousness  of  his  situation  seemed 
to  strike  even  the  ruffian  Alonzo. 

“  I  will  not  fight  a  child,”  said  he. 

“  You  are  a  coward!  ”  said  the  calm  voice  of  the  child. 

“  Go  on,”  said  the  other. 

”  Alonzo  chooses  the  crown,”  said  his  second. 

The  piece  of  money  was  twirled  into  the  air — it  fell — the 
crown  was  uppermost.  It  was  the  soldier’s  first  shot. 

“  Now,  young  sir,  pray — for  your  hour  is  come  !  ” 

Every  eye  turned  to  Auguste.  He  smiled.  Slowly  went 
the  soldier’s  pistol  to  its  deadly  level.  The  report  was 
heard,  the  slight  smoke  passed  away,  and  the  limb  of  a  sap¬ 
ling  fell  to  the  ground.  Auguste  still  smiled.  He  was  un¬ 
hurt.  When  iny  friend  de  Z -  told  me  of  this,  I  asked 

him  if  his  party  shouted.  He  said,  “No!  there  was  one 
long,  loud  breath.” 

Auguste  now  raised  his  pistol,  but  carelessly,  and  his 
hand  shook.  The  soldier’s  face  was  as  livid  as  death.  Sud¬ 
denly,  and  evidently  to  the  perfect  surprise  of  Auguste — for 
he  started  back — the  pistol  was  discharged.  Signor  Alonzo 
leaped  upward  with  a  convulsive  spring,  and  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  earth— dead. 

“  All  fair  !”  said  his  friends ;  and,  as  they  took  up  the  body, 
those  who  turned  to  look  after  Auguste  were  just  in  time  to 
hear  him  say,  “  I  did  not  intend  to  fire  !  ”  and  to  receive 
him  fainting  in  their  arms. 

Was  all  this  directed  by  a  special  Providence  T  Is  there 
not  “  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  1  ”  Will 
my  readers  ponder  over  these  questions  1  If  they  will  do 
so,  my  story  will  not  have  been  told  in  vain.  Its  sequel  was, 
that  on  the  return  of  the  happy  party  of  clerks  to  Antwerp, 
they  found  the  death  of  the  officer  had  been  published  in 
the  Gazette,  together  with  the  name  of  his  opponent.  Au¬ 
guste,  fearing  the  effect  of  such  news  upon  his  mother,  de¬ 
part ->d  with  speed  for  his  ancestral  chateau,  which  he  en¬ 
tered,  in  spite  of  his  grandfather’s  prohibition.  The  old  Mar¬ 
quis  was  furious  at  (rst ;  yet,  when  he  heard  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  encounter,  he  comforted  his  aristocratic  conscience 
with  the  assertion  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  commercial 
blood  in  the  boy  ;  but  that  he  was  a  true  sinew  of  the  old 
stock,  and  shoiild  inherit,  as  he  richly  deserved,  the  title  and 
estates  of  the  family. 

THE  OATH. 

BY  J«HN  HENRY  SIIBEBURNB. 

AiBi^lDgleaide. 

I  swear  by  yon  pale  orb  of  night. 

And  by  yon  boundless  sea ; 

By  all  yon  glitt’ring  gems  of  light 
To  love  and  cluirish  thee. 

I  swear  by  yon  blue  vaulted  sky. 

By  Him  who  rules  above ; 

By  all  ih’  angelic  host  on  high 
That  thee  alone  I  love. 

Then'doubt  me  not,  angelic  maid. 

By  Heav’n,  I ’m  true  to  thee ; 

And  if  I ’ve  aught  but  love  displayed. 

This  moment  thou  art  free. 

And  should  this  heart  e’er  prove  untrue, 

And  thou  be  from  it  driven — 

May  adverse  fate  my  steps  pursue. 

And  I  debarred  from  Heaven. 


STANLEY  THORN.* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *TALENTINE  VOX.’ 

CHAP.  XXK(t..9tAaley's  latroJuctioa  to  the  of  Coibbiobr. 

Being  anxious  to  take  his  seat  as  soon  as  possible,  Stan¬ 
ley  prepared  to  return  to  town  the  following  day.  Amelia 
earnestly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  She 
assured  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  she  had  under¬ 
gone,  she  was  perfectly  well  able  to  bear  the  journey  ;  and 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  affection  portrayed  the  delight 
she  should  derive  from  merely  going  down  to  the  House 
with  him  in  the  carriage,  to  see  him  enter  for  the  first  time 
that  which  she  conceived  to  bo  the  theatre  of  his  glory. 
Stanley,  however,  contended  for  the  imprudence  of  such  a 
course,  and  came  up  with  Sir  William  alone. 

Having  performed  the  distance  with  great  expedition, 
they  had  an  early  dinner,  and  then  went  at  once  to  the 
house.  Sir  William  had  previously  explained  how  slight 
was  the  ceremony  which  had  to  be  performed  ;  still  Stan¬ 
ley,  as  he  entered,  felt  tremulous,  and  could  not  help  wishing 
that  the  process  of  introduction  had  been  over.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  being  extremely  pale,  he  appeared 
self-possessed,  and  after  having  been  presented,  took  the 
oaths  prescribed,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers  on 
taking  his  seat. 

The  House  and  its  forms  were  quite  new  to  him  ;  he  had 
never  been  previously,  even  as  a  “stranger,”  within  its 
walls,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  first  impression  was 
not  of  the  most  favorable  character.  He  felt  disappointed. 
The  scene  failed  altogether  to  realize  his  anticipations  ;  in¬ 
deed,  as  he  watched  the  preliminary  proceedings,  he  could 
not  but  deem  them  in  the  last  degree  absurd.  Petitions 
were  presented,  and  when  their  titles  hud  been  proclaimed 
they  were  thrust  without  any  ceremony  under  the  table. 
Bills  were  read  for  the  third  time,  nominally — bills  of  great 
importance,  affecting  the  interests  of  millions — and  passed 
as  if  they  were  valueless;  for  they  were  utterly  disregarded 
by  the  members  generally,  who  appeared  to  be  determined 
to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  House  as  a  deliberative  as¬ 
sembly,  by  deliberating  in  knots  upon  matters  of  a  purely 
private  nature. 

“  Order  ! — order  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Speaker,  whenever 
the  buzz  became  in  his  judgement  rather  too  loud  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  on  all  such  occasions,  it  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  subdued  ;  but  it  swelled  again  gradually  until  it  re¬ 
sembled  that  murmur  which  floats  upon  th^  air  of  a  well* 
conducted  national  school,  when  the  Speaker  again  cried, 
“  Order !— order  !  ”  in  a  tone  of  great  beauty  and  depth. 

“  Well,”  said  Sir  William,  who  sat  next  to  Stanley, 
“  how  do  you  feel  in  your  new  position  1  ” 

“  Disappointed,”  replied  .Stanley. 

“  Why,  what  did  you  expect  1” 

“  More  dignity,  more  solemnity,  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  members  instead  of  this  levity  and  noise.  It 
sesms  to  me  to  be  rather  an  odd  way  of  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  nation. 

Sir  William  smiled,  and  having  observed  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  not  yet  commenced  in  reality,  told  him  to  suspend 
his  judgement  till  after  the  debate. 

When  the  third  reading  of  bills,  the  presentation  of  peti¬ 
tions,  and  a  variety  of  other  little  unimportant  matters  had 
been  disposed  of,  an  honorable  member  rose  to  open  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  led  to  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  during 
which  an  immense  amount  of  bitterness  was  displayed  and 
applauded  far  mors  loudly  than  anything  which  absolutely 
bore  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

To  Stanley  it  appeared  that  senators  and  actors,  were 
equally  enamored  of  applau.se ;  that  the  vilest  characteristics 
of  both  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  cheers 
which  they  elicited ;  and  that,  as  upon  the  stage,  rant  and  un¬ 
natural  acting  were  certain  to  strike  those  who  had  the 
strongest  lungs,  so  in  the  House,  personalities  and  senseless 
rancor — so  perfectly  did  they  meet  party  views— were  hailed 
with  rapture  by  the  superficial  satellites  of  faction,  to  the 
utter  discouragement  of  natural  eloquence,  useful  discussion, 
and  sound,  sober  sense. 

Of  course  Stanley  never  intended  to  be  a  silent  member  ; 
he  had  resolved  from  the  first  to  make  himself  conspicuous 
by  taking  an  active  part  In  the  debates.  In  the  full  conviction 
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that  by  getting  well  up  in  his  subjects,  he  must  of  necessity 
succeed,  and  that  signally,  seeing  that  he  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  style  of  eloquence  which  would  be  at  once 
natural,  forcible,  and  suasive.  The  debate  of  that  evening, 
instead  of  sliaking  this  high  resolution,  had  the  direct  ef¬ 
fect  of  rendering  it  more  firm  ;  it  excited  his  ambition  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ever :  he  had  no  apprehension,  he  saw 
nothing  to  fear  ;  he  thought  of  nothing-dreamt  of  nothing, 
but  speaking.  He  had  the  highsst  possible  confidence  in 
his  own  oratorical  powers ;  he  felt  that  he  had  game  in  his 
own  hands,  and  being  then  in  a  position  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self,  he  determined  on  making  the  most  of  that  position  ;  to 
study  deeply,  and  to  prepare  to  take  the  country  by  storm. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  whom  he  had  left  with  his  honor¬ 
ed  constituteots  to  settle  the  expenses  of  his  election,  were 
favored  from  morning  till  night  with  demands  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  extraordinary  character.  Ilutchers,  bakers,  dra¬ 
pers,  poulterers,  tailors,  iron-mongers,  haberdadiers,  black¬ 
smiths,  weavers,  farriers,  saddlers,  tallow-chandlers,  fruit¬ 
erers,  postmasters,  printers;  in  siiort,  bills  were  hourly 
lavished  upon  them  by  respectable  members  of  almost  every 
trade,  and  the  honor  which  under  those  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  actuates  tradesmen  in  the  aggregate,  is,  in  general, 
not  only  conspicuous  but  amazing. 

The  victuallers,  however,  were  collectively  the  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  in  their  claims.  Each  assumed  that  he  had  a  carte 
Hawke,  and  felt  strongly  that  in  justice  to  himself,  he  ought, 
in  filling  it  up,  to  have  the  highest  regard  to  his  own  interest. 
The  quantity  of  beer  stated  to  have  been  consumed  exceeded, 
by  several  thousand  gallons,  the  entire  stuck  of  the  town  ; 
and  had  the  charges  for  spirituous  liquors  been  submitted  to 
the  exciseman,  it  would  have  tended  to  convince  him  that 
both  smuggling  and  private  distillation  had  beeu  carried  on 
to  an  alarming  extent  under  his  very  nose. 

As  many  of  the  claims  sent  in  were  ef  a  palpably  gross 
and  flagrant  character,  the  chairman  of  the  committee — 
notwithstanding  the  widow's  desire  that  all  demands  should 
be  satisfied — resisted  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
monstrous.  He  was  willing  to  satisfy  all  just  claims;  he  was 
willing  to  meet  the  demands,  however  exorbitant,  of  ail 
who  had  the  slightest  foundation  to  rest  their  demands  upon  ; 
but  he  refused  to  pay  those  who  could  have  rendered  no 
service,  and  by  whom  nothing  could  have  been  supplied. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  refusual  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  malcontents,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  that  such  resistance  to  those  undoubted  rights  and 
privileges,  which  they  and  their  forefathers  generally  had 
«njoyed  by  prescription  from  time  immemorial,  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  rotteni;  that  the  claims  they  had  sent  in  were 
customary,  and  therefore  correct  ;  and  that  from  these  pre¬ 
mises  it  resulted  that  they  were  bound,  in  strict  justice  to 
their  wives  and  families,  to  call  into  action  all  the  energies 
of  which  they  were  capable  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 

trying  it  on.” 

Having  carried  this  strong  resolution  nemine  eontradicente, 
they  had  glasses  round  with  the  view  of  polishing  their  brass, 
and  then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  enforce  their  claims. 

On  entering  the  room  in  which  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  his  secretary  were  on  the  point  of  winding  up 
the  affairs,  Mr.  Bouncewell — who,  being  a  highly  respecta¬ 
ble  man  in  his  way,  had  been  appointed  spokesman-general 
on  this  occasion — said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of 
the  purity  of  his  motives, 

“  We’ve  come  agin’  about  them  there  little  accounts  of 
ourn  :  question  is,  do  you  mean  to  settle  ’em,  or  don ’t  youl” 

His  colleagues,  by  whom  he  was  backed,  highly  approved 
of  this  queation,  and  winked  and  nodded  with  the  view  of 
intimating  to  each  other  that  in  their  Igement  that  was 
the  point. 

“  Gentleman,”  said  the  chairman,  with  great  calmness, 
in  reply,  ”  1  must  say  that  1  am  somewhat  astonlshod,  after 
what  transiured  when  you  did  me  the  honor — ” 

“We  don’t  want  no  flummery  here,”  said  Mr.  Bounce- 
well,  with  great  impatience.  “  We  didn’t  come  here  to  have 
any  long  speeches  ;  we  aint  to  be  done  in  that  there  way  ; 
we  came  here  expressly  to  give  you  another  chance  of  set¬ 
tling  them  there  little  bills  without  any  more  bother  ;  so  all 
you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  say  in  a  word,  you  know,  whether 
you’ll  pay  us  or  not.” 

*’  If  1  thought  for  a  moment  that  your  demands  were  just, 
gentlemen,  1  would  do  so  without  hesitation  ;  but  as  1  feel 
quite  certain  that  you  have  no  real  claim,  1  must  beg,  as 
before,  to  decline.” 


Then^  we’ll  law  you  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr  Bouncewell ; 
and  his  friends  with  an  expression  of  ferocity  cried,  “  Ay  ! 
and  you  shall  have  lots  on  it !  ” 

“  The  law  is  open  to  ysu,  gentlemen,”  rejoined  the  chair- 
j  man,  with  great  suavity  ;  “  you  must  use  your  own  discre¬ 
tion.” 

“  We’ll  smother  you  with  actions  sir !”  cried  Mr.  Bounce- 
I  well.  “We  ain’t  a-going  to  be  robbed,  don’t  suppose  it ! 
.  Do  you  think  you’ve  got  hold  of  a  pack  of  fools  1  Do  you 
j  think  we’re  a-going  to  give  away  our  substance  for  nothing  ? 
i  If  you  do,  you  was  never  in  your  life  more  mistaken.  A 
pretty  thing,  indeed  ?  ”  he  added,  turning  to  his  companionc, 
I  who  pouted  and  frowned  with  due  significance,  “  a  very 
I  pretty  thing !  Here  !  a  lot  of  respectable  tradesmen,  here, 
swindled  out  of  their  substance,  and  they  can’t  get  paid ! 
j  Did  you  ever  in  your  born  days  hear  of  such  a  thing  I  ” 

I  “  Shame ! — Shame  !  ”  cried  his  colleagues,  with  deep  in- 
{  dignation,  for  they  felt  altogether  disgusted.  “  It’s  scanda- 
I  lous ! — that  it  is — scandalous  !  ” 

“  You  may  think  so,  gentleman,”  said  the  chairman,  with 
a  politeness  which  was  really  very  provoking  ;  “  but  upon 
my  honor  I  cannot  agree  with  you.” 

“You  can  *t1”  said  Mr.  Bouncewell,  sarcastically. 
“  You  see  nothing  shameful  in  plundering  industrious,  hon¬ 
est,  hard-working  tradesmen,— eh,  don ’t  you  1  But  what ’s 
,  the  use  of  talking!  You  dan ’t  mean  to  settle  with  us"! — 
that ’s  to  be  understood  I  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is:  we  ’ll  just  go  and  blow 
up  the  w'hole  affair !  We  ’ll  serve  you  out  in  that  way. 

I  The  other  side  wants  information —  we  HI  give  it ! — we  ’ll 
tell  all  we  know!  ” 

“  We  just  will !”  cried  his  friends. 

“  We  ’ll  come  forward  as  witnesses.  We  know  enough 
to  upset  the  election  !  We  *11  learn  you  how  to  be  shabby  ! 
Do  you  think  that  ’ll  answer  your  purpose  I  ” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  chairman,  “  you  will  pursue  that 
course  w’hich  you  deem  most  correct.  I  have  only  to  repeat 
that  I  cannot  and  will  not  entertain  your  claims.” 

Mr.  Bouncewell  then  started  a  groan,  which  his  associ¬ 
ates  responded  to  deeply ;  and  when  this  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  each  gave  full  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  contempt  left  the  room. 

As  this  was  the  last  application,  the  accounts  were  im¬ 
mediately  closed,  and  as  everything  had  been  charged  ex¬ 
tremely  reasonable  considering,  the  sum  total  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

This,  however,  utterly  failed  to  alarm  the  widow.  She 
would  not  suffer  herself  to  think  of  the  largeness  of^  the 
sum.  It  was  sufficient  for  her  to  feel  that  it  had  all  been 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  raising  her  Stanley  to  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  achieve  that  object  she  could  have  borne  to 
be  reduced  to  comparative  beggary  herself.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  with  unalloyed  pleasure  that,  when  all  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  she  bade  adieu  to  that  place  of  which  her  Stanley 
was  then  the  representative  in  Parliament,  albeit  she  knew 
that  Swansdown  and  his  agents  were  displaying  still  the  ut¬ 
most  zeal. 

CHAPTER  XXXIll.... In  which  the  vensrable  fentleman  appear! 
to  be  caught  at  last. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  town,  excitement  was 
supplanted  by  deep  and  tranquil  joy.  The  soul  of  Stanley 
had  been  fired  with  ambition.  He  studied  zealously,  and 
attended  the  House  night  after  night ;  but,  although  his  re¬ 
turn  home  invariably  fluctuated  between  three  and  four  in 
the  morning,  Amelia  never  felt  solitary,  never  felt  dull; 
for  she  knew  or  believed, — which  had  precisely  the  same 
effect, — that  the  absence  of  her  Stanley  was  essential  to  his 
success  a.s  a  statesman,  and  was  happy  in  the  portrayal  of 
the  flattering  details  of  a  brilliant  and  glorious  career. 

Now,  it  happened  that,  in  proportion  as  the  intimacy  be- 
tw«en  Amelia  and  Miss  Johnson  became  closer  and  more 
affectionate,  the  friendship  subsisting  between  Bob  and  his 
venerable  friend, — both  of  whom  had  been  handsomely  re¬ 
warded  for  their  exertions  during  the  contest, — became 
warmer  and  more  firm.  They  never  appeared  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  comfortable  apart:  they  saw  and  drank  with  each 
other  every  day  with  the  strict  regularity  ef  the  sun ;  and 
the  venerable  gentleman  met  with  so  much  kind  feeling, 
and  withal  sucli  distinguished  consideration  in  Stanley’s 
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kitchen,  that  ahnort  every  evening  he  called  with  the  view 
of  playing  at  the  noble  game  of  cribbage  with  Iteb. 

It  frequently,  however,|happened  that  Bob  waa  absent  [ 
with  his  master  ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  venerable  | 
gentleman  had  a  game  with  Joanna  the  cook,  and  really  I 
experienced  so  much  genuine  lady-like  conduct  at  her  1 
hands,  that,  instead  of  regretting  Bob’s  absence,  as  at  first,  j 
he  began  to  like  it  rather  than  not. 

The  gentle  Joanna  had  heard  much  of  the  venerable  gen-  | 
tleman  from  Bob.  She  had  heard  much  of  his  high-toned,  i 
gentleman-like  bearing,  of  his  honorable  and  strictly  virtu-  ! 
ous  principles,  of  his  brilliant  conversational  qualities,  and  ' 
of  the  general  generosity  of  his  heart.  She  had,  moreover,  ! 
heard  that  he  possessed  some  considerable  property,  which,  . 
in  her  gentle  judgment,  imparted  an  additional  lustre  to  j 
the  whole.  She  had,  therefore,  been  powerfully  pre-  | 
possessed  in  his  favor  before  she  had  the  honor  of  an  intro-  • 
duction :  and  his  conduct  in  her  presence  was  so  perfectly  | 
correct,  that  she  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  the  high  and  j 
noble  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind  had  been  to  some  con-  ' 
siderable  extent  understated.  It  is  true  he  was  rather  an  ; 
elderly  gentleman ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  wa.s  in  her  ; 
opinion,  an  exceedingly  nice  looking  elderly  gentleman,  ! 
who,  although  in  reality  sixty,  might  pass  very  well  for  , 
forty-six  or  forty -seven,  considering  that  the  hair  even  of , 
young  men  will  sometimes  turn  grey. 

There  was,  however,  one  consideration  which — as  she  | 
confidentially  consulted  her  friend,  thp  pillow,  night  after  ! 
night — caused  her  to  reflect  deeply  upon  the  solemn  and  ir- 
revocable^step  she  contemplated.  This  consideration  was  a  j 
high  one, — it  being  no  other  than  that  of  what  the  world  i 
would  say, — and  therefore  one  which  induced  her  to  pause,  j 
and  very  naturally,  seeing  that  she  was  known,  not  only  to  | 
the  whole  of  her  fellow  servants,  but  to  the  milkman,  the  ' 
laundress,  the  baker’s  man,  and  the  butcher.  It  was  hence  in  j 
her  view  of  the  deepest  importance  that  due  deference  should  I 
be  paid  in  this  matter  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  knowing  ' 
well,  as  she  did  know,  that  nothing  on  earth  tends  to  promote 
human  happiness  more  than  the  consciousness  of  being  by  > 
the  world  looked  up  to  and  respected.  For  some  time  this 
objection  appeared  to  be  insuperable.  She  could  not  get 
over  it.  Many  restle.«  days  and  sleepless  night  did  she  pass 
in  deep  reflection.  She  even  went  to  the  most  eminent  as-  , 
trologer  of  the  age  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  nativity  ‘ 
cast,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  that  profoundly  learned 
person  informed  her  that  she  would  have  two  husbands,  and  s 
be  with  both  extremely  prosperous  and  happy  ;  it  seemed  to  ' 
be  so  very  conclusive.  Still  the  question  of  what  the  world 
would  say  was  continually  upon  her  lips  while  she  zealously  | 
racked  her  imagination  to  conceive  a  sound  and  snflicient  ! 
answer  to  that  question ;  for  she  imagined,  and  very  cor¬ 
rectly,  that,  if  the  world  should  be  up  in  arms  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  marrying  an  elderly  gentleman,  it  might  to 
some  extent  interfere  with  her  connubial  bliss. 

At  length,  however,  having  considered  the  matter  in  all 
its  parts  and  bearings,  she  safely  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
that  it  would  not  by  any  means  become  her  to  fly  in  the  teeth 
of  fate,  and  that,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  venerable  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been  distinctly  destined  to  be  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  it  was  her  duty  to  surrender  herself  meekly  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
control. 

She  therefore  made  a  dead  set  at  him  at  once,  and  called  i 
into  action  all  her  artillery,  with  the  view  of  attacking  his 
susceptible  heart.  She  established  in  his  presence  one  per¬ 
petual  smile — which  was,  indeed,  a  very  sweat  one  of  the 
sort,  sighed  occasionally  with  very  great  effect,  and  glanced 
at  him  with  constancy,  and  corresponding  bashfulness,  and 
frequently,  while  playing,  removed  the  wrong  peg,  at  the 
same  time  protesting  that  she  actually  did  n’t  know  what 
she  was  about — she  did  n’t  actually. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  affectionate  proceedings 
the  venerable  gentleman  rallied  her  gaily,  and  whenever  he 
did  so  she  felt  herself  bound  to  become  so  confused  that  she 
could  n’t  play  at  all,  she  could  n’t  count,  she  could  n’t  help 
pegging  ^ckwards,  and  the  consequence  was  that  she 
could  n’t  win  a  game ;  but  albeit  these  litde  manceuvres 
were  for  some  time  regarded  by  the  experienced  eye  of  her 
venerable  partner  with  suspicion,  her  emotion  was  so  deep, 
and  so  strong,  and  so  strikingly  developed,  that  while  he 
still  entertained  the  belief  that  as  a  general  thing  love  was 
a  gross  imposition,  he  eventually  could  not  but  feel  that  in 


the  gentle  Joanna  he  had  disarovered  the  exception  that  es¬ 
tablished  the  rule.  He  was  sure  that  she  loved  him — fond¬ 
ly,  passionately  loved  him  ;  she  could  n’t  help  showing  it ! 
In  his  view  a  man  must  be  blind  who  could  n’t  see  it ;  th 
thing  was  so  palpable ;  nothing  could  be  clearer ;  and  to  be 
beloved  at  his  age,  and  that,  too,  by  a  finely-built,  cherry¬ 
cheeked,  nicely-behaved,  coinfortuble-looking  creature, 
nearly  thirty  years  younger  than  him.><elf,  was  an  idea  which 
fluttered  the  venerable  gentleman;  he  felt  it  very  deeply, 
and  thought  of  it  constantly ;  and  as  he  experienced  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sweet  feelings  which  were  altogether  new  to  him,  he 
resolved  to  be,  if  possible,  more  killing  than  ever,  as  the 
first  grand  preliminary  to  his  seeing  precisely  what  could  be 
done.  He  accordingly  became  more  refined  in  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  dressed  with  more  cure,  and  displayed  more 
agility ;  and  not  only  related  the  many  feats  he  had  per¬ 
formed,  but  dwelt  upon  those  which  he  was  able  with  ease 
to  perform  then  ;  in  short,  having  the  most  tender  aspirations 
by  which  a  lover  could  be  prompted,  he  felt  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  lover  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  nun  ;  although  he  knew  that  when  two  devoted 
persons  try  to  win  each  other’s  hearts,  they  seldom,  indeed, 
try  in  vain.  He  became  much  more  constant  in  his  visits, 
and  was  delighted  whan  Bob  waa  absent,  which  frequently 
happened,  as  he  went  with  his  master  down  to  the  House, 
and  occasionally  waited  there  for  hours. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the  lovers  had  been 
playing  at  their  favorite  game  for  some  time  without  the 
slightest  interruption,  the  venerable  gentleman,  conscious  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  wealth  is  held  by  ladies  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  how  greatly  it  assists  the  imagination  in  all  matters 
of  love,  embraced  a  fine  opportunity,  which  the  fact  of  his 
having  won  ninepence  aflbrded,  for  making  the  following 
remarkable  observation : 

“  Wot  a  hexcellent  thing  lots  o’  money  is,  ain’t  it.” 

Joanna  blushed  deeply,  and  felt  extremely  tremulous ;  but, 
conceiving  it  to  b«  her  duty  to  say  something,  she  faintly 
replied, 

“  Why,  it  certingly  is  an  excessively  excellent  thing ;  but 
happiness  for  me,  Mr.  Joseph,  before  all  the  money.  Hap¬ 
piness  is  n’t  to  be  bought,  for  there ’s  no  shop  in  Ufe  where 
it ’s  sold.” 

‘‘  That ’s  hall  werry  reg’lar,”  rejoined  the  venerable  gen¬ 
tleman.  “  You  ’re  quite  correctly  right  in  that  air ;  still 
money ’s  a  hout  and  hout  thing !  on'y  go  for  to  look  at  the 
adwantages  on  it ! — on’y  see  ’ow  hindependent  they  are, 
them  as  does  persess  lots ;  vile  them  as  do  n’t,  is  in  a  wuss 
state  of  slavery  than  the  black  popplation  there  out  by  the 
North  Pole.  They  ’re  never  theirselves  them  as  ain’t  got 
no  money.  They  can’t  hold  their  heads  up :  it ’s  clean 
against  natur’.  Jist  p’int  out  to  me  a  hindiwidual  a-vendin’ 
his  vay  along  the  streets,  on’y  jist  let  me  look  at  him  full  in 
the  face,  and  if  I  do  n’t  tell  you  vether  he  ’sgot  any  money 
or  not,  I  ’ll  be  bound  to  be  blessed ;  cos  he  as  has  n’t,  alius 
looks  werry  pertickler  down  his  nose ;  vile  he  as  has,  takes 
jist  ab«>ut  as  much  notice  of  that  horgan  as  if  he  had  n’t  got 
one.  He  can ’t  look  right  straight  at  yer,  him  wot ’s  got  all 
his  pockets  empty ;  he  can ’t  ketch  yer  heany  and  vorm  by 
the  hand  ;  he  can ’t  speak  like  a  hinnercent  man :  hi»  woice 
shivers  and  shakes  jist  for  all  the  vorld  as  if  it  vos  ashamed 
of  itself ;  and  he  mumbles,  and  trembles,  and  wobbles,  vile 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  drops  right  away  down  in  eke  ret- 
tenest  manner  alive ;  verehas,  the  man  vich  has  got  plenty  in 
his  pocket  can  look  at  yer  fierce.  He  can  take  yer  hand 
vith  henergy,  and  speak  up  as  if  he  owed  yer  nothink,  and 
vomt  a  bit  afeared  on  yer,  vich  makes  great  hudds!  Ven  I 
meets  a  friend,  now,  vich  ain’t  got  no  money,  I  do  n't  like 
to  see  him.  I  can ’t  say  1  do — not  a  bit  acos  I  ’m  spungy, 
or  anythink  o*  that ;  but  1  ’d  rayther  not  see  him.  1  some 
’ow  or  Dother  do  n’t  like  it.  1  pities  him ;  and,  as  pity 
wounds  the  feelings,  it  ain’t  coawquentially  pleasant.  If  a 
friend  in  them  there  circumstantials  ses  to  me,  *  Have  yer 
gut  sich  a  thing  as  a  couple  o*  8hiUins,’.it  cuts  me  to  the 
quick  ;  not  acos  1  at  all  objects  to  lend  it,  nor  cos  1  do  n’t 
hand  him  over  double  wot  he  arsts  for,  and  never  expects  to 
vitnesB  agin  the  color  of  the  monev,  but  it ’s  cos  it  harts  my 
sentiments  to  see  him,  and  wounds  me  to  think  wot  his  feel¬ 
ings  must  be.  That ’s  the  p’int,  you  know  ! — that ’s  vere 
he  feels  it !  ” 

“Exactly,”  returned  Joanna:  “  you  ’re  excessively  cor¬ 
rect  :  but  that  war  n’t  by  no  manner  of  fheans  what  1  meant. 
I  did  n’t  by  any  means  mean  to  mean  that  money  was  no 
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objfct,  or  that  it  wh*  n’t  an  exceseive  advantage :  no,  if  I 
thought  that,  1  ahould  not  have  put  by  for  a  rainy  day,  as  I 
have  done.  I  should  n’t  have  thought  of  having  such  an 
amount  as  I  have  in  the  savings  bank  at  the  present  period 
of  time.  All  I  meant  was,  that  money  was  n’t  all ;  that 
money  alone  could  n’t  purchase  happiness,  and  therefore 
that  happiness  was  to  be  preferred.” 

‘‘  And  in  the  long  run  I  agrees  vith  yer.  ’Appiness,  in 
course,  his  the  thing — the  great  thing :  ve  can  *t  git  through 
the  vorld  at  all  con^ortable  vithout  it ;  but  though  it  is  to 
be  found  in  heverv  spere  of  society,  from  Vestminster  to 
Vopping,  vere  can  it  be  found  without  money  1  I  do  n’t 
mean  to  say  they  ’re  unseparuteable — that  is  to  say,  that 
verever  there ’s  money  there  must  be  ’appiness  consequen¬ 
tially  also  ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  that  verever  there ’s ’appi¬ 
ness  there  must  likevisa  be  money.  There  can  ’t  be 
no  ’appiness  vithout  it.  It  stands  to  reason ;  it  ain't  nat’ral ! 
Look  at  them  vich  is  in  debt :  ’ow  can  they  be  ’appy,  from 
the  highest  spere  down  to  the  werry  lowest — from  him  vich 
owes  his  bunker  urf  a  million,  to  him  as  owes  his  chandley- 
shop-keeper  arf-a-crown.  It  ’s  onpossible !  Look  at  me 
on’y  jist  for  instance.  I ’ve  got  seven  houses  vich  brings 
me  in  fifty  pound  a-ear,  all  let  to  respectable  tenants,  sub¬ 
stantial  men  of  family  vich  never  shoots  the  moon,  and  the 
writings  is  at  home.  Wery  well.  Now  vat — s’poee  I 
should  be  throwed  out  o’ place — vot  should  I  care,  vith  them 
to  fall  back  upon  1  Nothink.  But  s’pose  I  had  n’t  them, 
and  then  vos  to  be  throwed  out  vithout  the  prospect  of  get- 
tin’  another,  vere  abouts  vood  be  the  price  of  my  ’appiness 
then  1  Vood  n’t  it  be  out  of  all  character  for  me  to  be  ’appy  1 
In  course :  vere  poverty  is,  there  ’appiness  cun ’t  be.  They 
haver  agree  together ;  they  ’re  hallvuys  a-fightin’,  and  pov¬ 
erty  ’s  safe  to  be  wictorions.” 

“  I  admire  your  mode  of  argument,”  observed  Joanna, 
gently  ;  “  it ’s  excessively  intellectual  and  correct ;  but  have 
you  never,  in  the  course  of  your  extensive  experience, 
found  those  that  are  poor  as  happy  as  those  that  are  rich  1  ” 

“  Vy,’  replied  the  venerable  gentlemen,  knitting  his 
brows  thoughtfully,  “  that  is  a  p’int  vich  requires  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  You  see,  the  poor  is  sometimes  richer  than  the 
rich  ;  and,  on  the  tother  side  o’  the  pictur’,  the  rich  is  some¬ 
times  poorer  than  the  poor.  I  do  n’t  call  him  poor,  how¬ 
ever  poor  he  may  be,  vich  has  got  enough  to  keep  him  re¬ 
spectable  in  his  spere  ;  nor  I  do  n't  call  him  rich,  however 
rich  he  may  be,  vich  has  n’t  got  enough  to  keep  him  re¬ 
spectable  in  his'n.  A  rich  man  may  be  werry  rich,  and  a 
poor  man  may  be  werry  poor,  and  between  them  a  werry 
great  distinction  may  be  drawed ;  but  the  poor  man,  vich 
has  but  twelve  shillins  a  veek,  and  vith  that  can  supply  all 
his  vonts,  is  richer  than  him  vith  ten  thousand  a-ear  hif  vith 
that  he ’s  onable  to  make  both  ends  meet.  That  ’sthe  p’int ! 
So,  you  see,  I  do  n’t  call  the  poor  reg’lar  poor  vich  has 
enough  to  make  ’em  comfortable  and  tidy  in  their  vay  ;  but 
when  the  poor  man  is  poor,  vv  he ’s  werry  poor  indeed,  cos 
he  can  n’t  get  no  wittles;  and,  as  ’appiness  von't  stay  vere 
there ’s  no  wittles,  the  whole  p’int  dissolves  jist  to  this,  that 
the  rich  is  ’appier  than  the  poor  rich,  mind  yer — and  the 
rich  poor  is  ’appier  than  the  poor  poor,  vich  ain't  got  no 
wittles  to  eat.” 

**  I  understand  you  perfectly,”  said  Joanna ;  “  it ’s  ex¬ 
cessively  clear  and  precisely  what  I  meant.  I  meant  I ’d 
rather  be  in  a  poor  sphere  of  life,  with  sufficient  to  make  me 
excessively  happy,  than  in  a  high  sphere,  rolling  in  riches, 
without  having  happiness  with  it.” 

That  ’f  all  reg’lar  !  ”  exclaimed  the  venerable  gentle¬ 
man  I  “  ve  *re  a-balancin’  the  werry  same  pole  !  ’Appiness, 
in  course,  is  the  uniwersal  thing,  and  consequentially  ve  ’re 
hallways  a-yamin’  arter  that  vich  ve  think  vill  percure  it, 
and  vich  is  nayther  more  nor  leas  than  money ;  for,  al¬ 
though  vet  you  say  is  werry  true,  that  there ’s  no  shop  in 
nalur’  vere  ’appiness,  like  any  other  harticle,  is  ticketed 
and  sold,  there  is  thousands  of  shops  vere  it  is,  in  a  hindi- 
rect  manner,  to  be  bought  t  as,  for  hinstance,  if  I  vas  werry 
’ungry,  and  ’unger  vos  the  on’y  sore  place  I  had  about  me, 
a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  pint  of  arf-and-arf  vood 
make  me  *appy ;  but,  if  I  had  n’t  got  no  money  to  buy  that 
bread  and  cheese  and  arf-and-arf,  I  should  be  werry  onappy 
indeed.  So,  you  see,  it  all  depends  upon  vether  you  can 
git  vot  yer  vont :  if  yer  can,  in  course  yer  ’appy ;  if  yer  can ’t, 
in  course  you  ain't.*  For  hinstance,  now  I  vont  avife.  If 
I  could  git  one — a  reg’lar  good  ’un — I  should  then  be  all 
right  j  hut  as  I  can ’t,  *ow  can  1  be  *appy  1  ” 


Joanna  blushed  deeply  as  she  observed,  with  a  most  ex¬ 
pressive  smile,  “  Now,  Mr.  Joseph,  yon  are  joking.” 

“Not  a  bit,”  rejoined  the  venerable  gentlemen;  “no, 
upon  my  honer.” 

“  Did  you  ever  try  1  ” 

“  Vy,  I  can ’t  sconscientiously  say  I  ever  did.” 

“  Then  how  can  you  know  I  You  cannot  know  until  you 
try.” 

“  But  I ’m  gettin’  rayther  a  hold  fuller  now,  yer  know, 
inclinin’,  as  the  poet  says,  ‘  into  the  wale  of  ’ears ;  ’  so  that 
nobody  ’ll  ’ave  me.” 

“  Nobody  would  have  you !  ”  echoed  Joanna,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  incredulity. 

“  Veil,  who  vood  now  1  That  ’s  the  p’int  at  hissue. 
Vood  you  I  ” 

The  ardent|and  affectionate  heart  of  Joanna  now  violently 
throbbed  ;  but,  us  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  blush  and  re¬ 
main  silent,  she  made  no  reply. 

“  Veil,  p’raps,”  continued  the  venerable  gentleman,  as 
Joanna  glanced  most  expressively  at  him — “  p’raps  I  put 
the  p’int  rayther  too  close,  as  your  werry  perliteness  vont  let 
you  say  no.” 

“Oh!  it  isn’t  for  that,”  observed  Joanna,  very  tremu¬ 
lously. 

“  Veil,  then  I  ’ll  tell  you  vot  I  ’ll  do  with  you.  Come,  now, 
I  ’ll  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  that  you  can't  sconscientiously, 
mind  yer,  say  yes.” 

“  What  a  funny  man  you  are  !  ”  said  Joanna. 

“  It  vood,  I  know,  be  a  robbery.  1  know  I  should  vin.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  1  ” 

“  Safe  !  Come,  I  ’ll  make  it  two  to  one — there,  and  put 
the  money  down:  they  shall  be  arf-crowners,  double- 
stitched  Frenchmen.  Vill  you  take  these ’re  hodds  I  ” 

“  You’d  lose,”  said  Joanna,  with  archness — “you ’d  be 
certain  to  losa.” 

“  I  do  n’t  think  it,  nor  vont  till  I  have  lost.  Now,  then, 
vill  you  bet  I  ” 

“  Why  really ! — Mr.  Joseph  ! — I  never  knew  ! — it ’s  such 
a  very  droll  way  of  doing  business !” 

“  Vot ’s  the  hodds,  so  that  business  is  done 

“  But  indeed — depend  upon  it — you ’d  lose.” 

“  Werry  well.  If  I  do,  I  shall  have  to  stand  the  French¬ 
men,  that ’s  all.  Come,  put  the  money  down — or  I’ll  truct 
yer.  Now,  then,”  continued  the  venerable  gentleman, 
kneeling  upon  the  footstool  beside  her,  and  placing  his  ear 
quite  close  to  her  lips,  “  come,  visper,  and  then  nayther  the 
kittles  nor  the  sausepans  vont  ’ear.  Now  mark  !  Vood  you 
’ave  me  1  ” 

The  venerable  gentleman  patiently  paused  some  consid¬ 
erable  time  for  a  reply  ;  but  at  length  Joanna  did  sigh  and 
say  “  Now — really !  ” 

“  Only  visper  the  word !  ” 

“  Upon  my  conscience  I  feel  so  flustrated — indeed  so  ex¬ 
cessively  confused — that  1  cannot  for  the  life  of  me.” 

“  Oh,  but  you  must !  Come — now  then — vonce  more. 
Vood  you  ’ave  me  1  ” 

With  a  faltering  voice,  and  a  fluttering  heart,  the  gentle 
creature,  in  a  tone  which  scarcely  violated  silence,  said — 
“  Fe*.” 

“You  vood!”  exclaimed  the  venerable  gentleman — 
“  sconscientiously  !  ”  % 

“  He  drew  back  a  trifle :  and,  having  gazed  in  a  state  of 
rapture  at  her  lustrous  eyes  for  a  moment,  threw  his  arm 
round  her  beautif  ul  swan-like  neck  and  clandestinely  kissed 
her. 

“  Nay,  you  wicked  man,”  said  the  blusliing  Joanna, 
“  that ’s  excessively  naughty.” 

“  Veil,  give  it  me  back  !  If  you  don’t  like  to  ’ave  it,  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  lips  from  vence  it  came.” 

“  No,  that  lam  sure  1  ’ll  not  do.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense !  ”  cried  the  venerable  gentleman,  throw¬ 
ing  his  arm  again  round  her  elegant  neck,  “  I  must  test 
your  sincerity !  ” 

“ Don’t,  Mr.  Joseph :  you’ll  rumple  my  collar:  indeed, 
Mr.  Joseph,  indeed,  indeed  you  will !  ” 

Joanna  struggled  very  correctly ;  but  the  venerable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  ardor  increased  ;  and  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  her  sweet  lips  to  his.  Bob,  who  had  entered  the 
kitchen  during  the  struggle  unperceived,  cried  **Hemf** 

Had  there  been  a  trajfMloor  beneath  the  gentle  Joanna, 
through  which  she  could  at  once  have  disappeared,  her  dis¬ 
appearance  would  certainly  have  been  instantaneous,  she 
elt  at  the  moment  so  dreadfully  alarmed;  but  as  there  l.a;- 
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p^ned  to  be  no  such  a  piece  of  theatrical  machinery  near 
her,  she  summoned  all  her  courage,  and  turning  promptly  to 
Bob,  said,  “  Isn’t  it  too  bad,  Robert  1  Here,  just  because  I 
happen  to  have  won  five  shillings  of  Mr.  Joseph,  he  vows 
he  ’ll  have  a  kiss,  which  is  very  unlair,  Robert,  isn’t  it  ! 
now  1  ”  I 

Bob  looked  at  her  fiercely,  and  said  in  answer  to  this  ■ 
strong  appeal,  “It  ain't  nothing  to  me.”  He  also  looked 
fiercely  at  his  venerable  friend,  and  added,  “  I’m  a-intrud* 

ing.” 

These  indeed  were  very  cutting  observations,  and  they  i 
had  a  very  powerful  effect.  The  lovers  wished  he  had  been 
at  that  moment  drinking  with  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host;  but 
as  they  gavv  no  expression  to  that  wish,  he  gloomily  seated 
himself  near  the  fire,  and  looked  into  it  with  a  most  fero-  i 
cious  aspect.  j 

As  the  venerable  gentleman  could  not  of  course  feel  ex-  1 
actly  comfortable  then,  he  soen  prepared  to  depart :  he  took  | 
Bob's  passive  hand,  and  having  bade  him  good  night, .Toanna  | 
saw  him  to  the  door,  where  he  kissed  her  again,  and,  sin-  | 
gularly  enough,  she  returned  it  then  without  any  struggling 
at  all. 

CHAPTER  XXXI V....Tko  Petition  ;  its  progress  and  rasvlt. 

Stanley  had  been  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  House  without 
having  on  any  occasion  risen  to  speak.  During  that  time 
he  bad  heard  many  excellent  speeches,  and  many  more 
which,  although  delivered  in  an  execrable  style,  read  and 
told  well  in  thb  papers.  His  ambition  had  therefore  been 
constantly  strengthened  ;  and  as  most  men,  who  feel  that 
they  possess  the  power  to  shine  in  the  particular  circle  in 
which  they  move,  are  desirous  of  cultivating  those  accom¬ 
plishments,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  which  applause  is 
obtained  in  that  circle,  it  is  not  singular  that  he,  possessing 
the  necessary  confidence,  panted  to  distinguish  himself  in 
that  centre  from  which  celebrity  radiates  throughout  the 
world. 

Having  studied  one  important  subject  deeply,  and  made 
himself  conversant  with  all  its  ramifications,  he  went  down 
to  the  House  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  being  a  member,  j 
with  the  view  of  startling  the  nerves  of  all  parties  by  the  > 
development  of  what  he  had  in  him.  Previously,  however,  , 
to  the  commencement  of  the  debate  in  which  he  intended  j 
to  take  a  conspicuous  part,  an  honorable  member  on  the  I 
opposite  side  presented  a  petition  against  his  return!  | 

At  the  moment  Stanley  could  with  great  pleasure  have  | 
kicked  him.  He  felt  in  a  rage  with  that  man.  H«  might 
have  been,  for  aught  he  knew  or  cared,  a  virtuous  person  ; 
but  as  he  returned  to  his  seat  with  a  calm  but  triumphant  I 
smile,  having  performed  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  I 
Stanley  looked  at  him  ! — in  one  word  he  certainly  would  ; 
have  knocked  him  down,  if  the  forms  of  the  House  had 
allowed  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  amazing  that  the  strongest  minds  are  capable 
of  being  upset  in  an  instant.  A  man  may  have  a  perfect 
command  over  his  features ;  he  may  have  an  equally  perfect 
command  over  his  nerves;  but  he  cannot  have  a  perfect 
command,  or  any  thing  like  a  perfect  command,  over  his  l 
mind.  He  may  be  able  to  stand  and  walk  erect ;  he  may 
be  able  to  maintain  the  steadiness  of  his  eye  and  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  his  voice ;  he  may  be  able  to  suppress  every  show 
of  emotion,  but  he  cannot  suppress  the  emotion  itself.  He 
may  have  in  full  bloom  what  is  technically  termed  “  mural 
courage,” — for  technical  the  term  may  be  said  to  be,  seeing 
that  physical  courage  is  hard  to  be  defined  ;  he  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  calm  and  collected ;  he  may  conceal  effectually  his 
feelings  from  others,  but  from  himself  they  will  not  be  con¬ 
cealed.  Within  his  own  breast  they  are  in  full  operation; 
their  influence  may  rack  him,  although  the  effect  be  un¬ 
seen  ;  and  precisely  thus  stood  Stanley.  He  scorned  to  be¬ 
tray  his  feelings  when  the  hateful  petition  was  presented, 
but  they  were  acute  notwithstanding:  indeed,  so  acute  that 
they  prompted  him  to  withhold  that  brilliant  speech  with 
which  he  intended  to  astonish  the  House  The  thing  came 
upon  him  so  unexpectedly,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
blow.  H«  knew  of  course  that  the  opposing  party  had  ' 
been  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  get  up  a  petition,  but  he  had 
been  led  by  his  agents  to  believe  that  those  efforts  had  ut¬ 
terly  failed :  when,  however,  he  actually  saw  the  unblest 
document,  hv  coul^l  no  long<«r  laid  the  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul  which  those  agents  had  been  from  the  first  pre¬ 
scribing. 

**I  have  been  grossly  deceived,”  said  he,  addressing  Sir 
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William,  who  sat  by  his  side.  “  Those  fellows  assured  me 
that  the  idea  of  a  petition  was,  under  the  circuiubtunces, 
absurd.” 

"Oh,  it  may  come  to  nothing  now,”  returned  the  Baro¬ 
net*  “  This  is  the  last  day  oh  which  it  could  be  presented. 
The  prosecution  of  a  petition  does  not  of  aecess'ty  follow 
its  presentation.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  yet  be  aban¬ 
doned.” 

“  1  fear  not,”  said  Stanley. 

“  Why  fear  I  ” 

“  Because  the  grounds  upon  which  they  stand  are  too  ten¬ 
able  to  justify  a  hope  that  the  thing  will  be  reli<tuUhed.” 

“  The  grounds!  ”  exclaimed  Sir  William.  “  The  grounds 
have  little  indeed  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  depends  upon 
the  cominitee.  If  you  get  a  majority — and,  of  course  we 
must  have  a  whip  for  it — you  are  safe  :  you  need  not  care 
then  a  single  straw  about  the  grounds.” 

Stanley  appreciated  this  remark  very  highly.  lie  knew 
that,  although  in  strictly  barbarous  states  the  system  of  try¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  petitions  by  a  directly  responsible  tribunal 
tnight  obtain,  it  would  be  in  a  country  so  enlightened  as 
this  repudiated,  not  only  as  ridiculous  but  dangerous,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  practice  established  was  of  such  surpassing  ex¬ 
cellence  that  it  rendered  the  operation  of  party  bias  and 
factious  influence  almost  impossible,  and  particularly  in 
cases  in  which  parties  are  so  nicely  bahinred  that  the  loss 
of  a  vote  on  either  side  is  of  very  great  importance  :  he 
knew  also  that  every  member  was  at  that  happy  period  an 
honorable  man,  and  so  strictly  pure  in  principle,  that  he 
would  rather  see  his  own  party  go  to  the  dogs  than  sacrifice 
or  even  slightly  tamper  with  his  conscience:  he,  moreover, 
knew  that,  albeit  certain  signally  uncivilized  persons  had 
attempted  to  upset  the  just  and  mo.st  salutary  system  es¬ 
tablished,  their  attempts  had  utterly  and  of  course  most  de¬ 
servedly  failed  ;  still,  with  all  this  knowledge,  he  felt  appre¬ 
hensive  that,  whether  he  obtained  a  majority  or  not,  his  seat 
would  be  lost,  and  was  therefore  at  first  indisposed  to  de¬ 
fend  it. 

Sir  William,  however,  powerfully  painted  to  him  the  al¬ 
most  unprecedented  folly  of  yielding,  and  us  most  men  are 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  others,  if  even  they  conceive  their 
own  judgement  to  be  superior,  provided  always  that  their 
vanity  is  flattered ;  so  Stanley,  although  he  knew  that  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  petition  were  true,  and  that, 
therefore,  under  the  system  proposed  by  the  unconstitutional 
innovators  referred  to,  he  would  have  had  no  chance  at  all 
of  retaining  his  seat,  surrendered  his  ow’u  judgement  to  that 
of  Sir  William,  in  the  full  and  lively  hope  of  being  able  to 
whip  in  a  just  and  one-sided  committee. 

This  hope,  however,  although  it  sustained  him  for  a  time, 
was  not  realized.  The  committee  was  moved  for  ;  the  whip 
was  used  on  both  sides  with  great  effect,  and  the  result  was 
five  to  four  against  him.  The  great  point  of  Sir  William 
was  thus  at  once  destroyed,  and  Stanley  again  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  retiiH  ;  but  Sir  William,  knowing  what  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  defending  a  seat  under  the  circumstances  usually 
were,  and  being  sttil  sincerely  anxious  to  reduce  him  to  a 
state  of  destitution,  shifted  his  ground,  and  not  only  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  giving  in,  but  contended  far  self-conviction  in 
such  a  case  being  comparable  only  with  suicide ;  and  in 
this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Widow. 

“  It  would  be,  you  know,  such  an  extremely  shocking 
thing,”  said  that  lady,  when  her  opinion  of  the  matter  had 
been  demanded  ;  “  it  would  be  absolutely  dreadful — dear 
me !  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace — to  retire  from  the 
field  without  a  struggle,  you  know,  my  dear  !  ” 

“  Mother,”  said  Stanley,  “  look  at  the  expense.” 

“  A  fig  for  the  expense,  my  love  !  we  are  not  poor.  I 
look  at  the  thii^  in  the  abstract.” 

“  You  do,  without  reference  to  the  coet.  Look  at  that  in 
the  abstract !  I  confess  that  I  have  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  expense  of  these  things ;  but  I  know  it  to  be  some¬ 
thing  very,  very  considerable.” 

“  Well,  my  love  !  let  it  be  considerable.  Thank  Heaven 
we  are  not  beggars!  But  we  are  not  beaten  yet !  Where  is 
your  philosophy,  my  dear  1  Should  we  make  ourselves 
wretched  to-day,  because  it  happens  to  be  possible  for  us  to 
be  wretched  to-morrow  I  Oh,  dear  me,  no!  defend  the 
seat  by  all  means.” 

“ Mother,”  rejoined  Stanley,  “you  know  me,  I  think, 
toe  well  to  believe  that  I  would  not  do  so  if  I  saw  the 
slightest  prospect  of  success.” 

“  My  dearest  boy,  I  know  that  you  would  not ;  lam  per- 
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fectly  certain  of  that ;  but  then,  although  you  cannot  see 
this  prospect,  others  can  !  Good  gracious  me  !  what  does  Sir 
William  say ! — does  he  not  say  that  thesa  things  are  all  a 
lottery  1  ” 

“  But  how  can  we  reasonably  hope  to  succeed,  when  we 
know  nearly  all  with  which  we  are  charged  to  be  true  1  ” 

**  True  !  my  dear  f  Has  not  Sir  William  again  and  again 
said  that  a  thousand  things  may  be  true  which  C&nnot  be 
proved  1  ” 

“  I  have,  of  course,  no  inclination  to  resign,  which  you 
know :  if  I  conceived  it  to  be  probable  that  my  seat  could 
be  retained,  1  would  defend  it  with  all  the  means  in  my 
power ;  but  as  the  case  stands  at  present  I  cannot  perceive 
a  chance.” 

”  Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  chances ;  rely  on  it,  my  love, 
there  are  ten  thousand  chances,  although  you  do  not  per* 
ceive  them.  Beside,  if  even  the  worst  should  come  to  the 
worst,  we  are  surely,  my  love,  as  capable  of  bearing  our 
share  of  the  expenses  as  the  Swansdown  faction  are  of  bear* 
ing  theirs !  ” 

*'  But  that  may  not  be  the  worst.  Suppose  we  are  fixed 
with  all  the  costs  1  ” 

**  Oh,  but  you  know.  Sir  William  says  that  an  instance  of 
that  kind  has  not  occurred  within  his  recollection.” 

**  But  the  thing  is  not  impossible :  it  may  occur  in  our 
cue,  and  if  it  should,  can  it  be  borne  without  sensibly  af¬ 
fecting  your  fortune  1  ” 

“  (If  course !  Dear  me,  my  love,  what  a  ridiculous  ques¬ 
tion  !  ” 

**  Oh,  I  know  nothing  about  your  affairs :  you  have  al¬ 
ways  most  studiously  kept  them  from  me.” 

**  Fear  nothing  on  that  score ;  by  all  means  oppose  this 
horrible  petition.” 

*'  Very  well :  but  understand,  that  if  opposed  at  all  it  must 
be  opposed  with  spirit ;  no  expense  must  be  spared ;  there 
must  be  no  stopping  short ;  the  thing  once  begun  must  be 
carried  on  boldly  to  the  end !  ” 

”  That  is  precisely  my  feeling.  Never  mind  the  expense ; 
do  not  dream  about  that.  Have  every  thing  that  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  success.  We  shall  beat  them  !  1  am 
sure  that  we  shall  beat  them.  It  would  be  such  a  truly 
dreadful  thing,  you  know,  my  love,  to  give  up  all  without 
an  effort  to  retain  it.  It  would  look  so  cowardly  and  would 
be  so  disgraceful,  as  Sir  William  «ay«  f  I  should  go  mad  ! 
I  am  sure  of  it !  I  never  could  be  happy  again  There¬ 
fore,  oppose  them,  my  love,  by  all  means ;  oppose  them 
with  all  your  power.  Engage  the  highest  talent  available. 
Stanley,  my  dearest  love  !  let  me  prevail  upon  you — will 
you  oppose  them  1  ” 

Stanley  consented.  He  had  of  course  no  desire  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  seat ;  he  never  had  ;  but  knowing  well  that  his 
election  must  have  cost  something  very  considerable,  al¬ 
though  the  amount  had  been  concealed  from  him,  he  felt, 
being  ignorant  of  the  Widow’s  resources,  that  the  expense 
of  opposing  the  petition — if  the  opposition  thauld  be  report¬ 
ed  '*  frivolous  and  vexatious,”  mi^t  involve  them  all  in 
riin.  When,  however,  he  heard  that  the  worst  could  be 
borne  without  any  material  or  permanent  injury,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  go  on  with  the  opposition  boldly  :  he  would  not 
yield  an  inch  ;  he  defied  them  to  prove  their  allegations, 
although  he  knew  them  to  be  true,  declaring  that  his  seat 
should  be  defended  till  the  last. 

The  battle  then  commenced.  The  opening  speeches 
were  made.  Coach-loads  of  witnesses  were  brought  up  to 
town,  and  among  them  Stanley  recognized  many,  whom, 
during  the  election,  he  had  treated  with  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness  and  liberality.  On  ascertaining  the  quarters  of  these 
people,  he  sent  an  agent  to  remonstrate  with  them ;  but 
they  viewed  the  affair  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  de¬ 
claring  that  they  had  no  private  feeling  either  way  ;  that 
the  franchise  was  a  property  of  which  they  had  a  clear  and 
indisputable  right  to  make  the  most,  that  every  contin¬ 
gency  increased  its  value,  and  if  Stanley  wanted  them, 
why,  he  might  have  them  even  then.  The  agent  spoke  of 
gratitude,  of  course,  and  enlarged  on  its  bnghtness  and 
beauty  ;  and  they  agreed  with  him  ^  they  thought  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing,  and  they  said  so,  and  contended  that  its  value 
should  be  commensurate  with  his  excellence,  and  at  the 
same  lime  declared  that  they  had  plenty  to  sell,  and  should 
be  glad  to  dispose  of  their  whole  stock  at  a  price.  As, 
however,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  purchase  this  ine^imable  commodity  of  them _ 

the  investment  not  being  quite  safe — there  was  no  business 


done  ;  the  agent  left  them  in  possession  of  their  gratitude, 
which,  if  all  had  been  taken  at  their  own  valuation,  would 
have  made  a  man  wealthy  indeed. 

There  was,  however,  another  class  of  witnesses  of  a  far 
more  formidable  character,  inasmuch  as  they  were  actuated 
by  feelings  of  revenge,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of  social 
respectability  about  them  which  imparted  a  nominal  purity 
to  their  testimony,  and  thereby  gave  it  an  additional 
weight.  These  were  the  tradesmen  whom  the  chairman 
of  Stanley’s  committee  had  insulted  by  his  shabby  and  un- 
censtitutiunal  refusal  to  meet  their  prescriptive  demands. 
The  rest  of  the  witnesses  against  him  cared  nothing  about 
the  result ;  they  had  no  vindictive  feelings  to  gratify ;  their 
object  was  to  make  all  the  money  they  could,  and  it  mat¬ 
tered  not  a  straw  to  them  which  party  triumphed ;  but 
these  men  had  set  their  noble  souls  upon  his  defeat ;  they 
had  firmly  resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  ensure  his 
political  destruction ;  he  had  robbed  them — for  it  is  a  real 
robbery,  when  the  thing  is  properly  looked  at,  to  refuse  to 
pay  respectable  men  what  is  regular — and,  therefore,  they 
had  one  and  all  determined  to  stick  at  nothing  which  could 
tend  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  just  and  legiti¬ 
mate  object  in  view. 

The  committee  sat  daily ;  but  their  progress  was  but 
slow.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  displayed  all  the  elo¬ 
quence,  zeal  and  ingenuity  they  had  in  them,  and  bullied 
each  other  with  admirable  ferocity.  On  one  point,  how¬ 
ever,  they  seemed  to  be  agreed,  and  that  was  to  make  the 
thing  last  as  long  as  possible.  It  seldom,  indeed,  happens  in 
ordinary  cases,  that  opposing  counsels  agree  at  all ;  but  it 
is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  this  case  they  were  on  that 
great  point  perfectly  unanimous.  During  the  examination 
of  witnesses  an  objection  was  started  at  every  third  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  tact,  and  the  speeches 
which  succeeded  those  objections  respectively  were  re¬ 
markable  as  well  for  their  length  as  for  the  sound  deliber¬ 
ation  with  which  they  were  delivered. 

After  a  week  or  two  the  honorable  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  became  naturally  tired  of  the  business ;  but  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  aggregate  were  by  no  means  impatient ;  they 
cared  not  kow  long  the  thing  lasted ;  it  met  their  views 
precisely ;  nolhing  on  earth  could  have  suited  them  better ; 
they  were  not  only  living -like  Aldermen  in  town,  but  really 
beginning  to  get  into  flesh. 

At  length,  when  all  concerned  save  counsel  and  these 
philosophic  witnesses,  were  weary,  the  labors  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  result  was,  that 
they  reported  the  apposition  to  the  petition  *  frivolous  and 
vexatious,*  and  thus  fixed  Stanley  with  the  whole  of  the 
costs,  which  were  enormous ! 

This  to  him  and  his  immediate  friends  was  indeed  a 
heavy  blow ;  but  poor  Amelia  felt  it  most  deeply.  Her  an¬ 
guish  was  poignant  in  the  extreme,  and  while  she  tried  to 
soothe  her  Stanley,  whose  high  hopes  had  thus  been  blasted, 
she  would  hang  upon  his  neck  and  sob  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking. 

To  Sir  William  and  his  associates  Stanley  wished  it  to 
appear  that  he  was  comparatively  indifferent  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  when  in  the  presence  of  the  Widow  alone,  his 
rage  could  net  be  calmed. 

”  You  see,”  he  exclaimed,  when  the  result  became 
known,  **  you  see  the  position  to  which  you  have  reduced 
me!” 

”  I,  my  love  I  ” 

”  Yes,  mother,  you !  ” 

”  Gracious  heavens !  what  can  you  mean  1  ” 

”  Did  you  not  prompt  me  to  pursue  this  mad  course  1 
Should  I  have  opposed  this  infernal  petition  had  it  not  been 
for  you  I  ” 

My  love  !  you  know  that  I  advised  you  for  the  best !  ” 

“  You  advis^  me  for  the  worst !  You  imagined,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  it  would  tame  me.  I  was  a  fool  to  follow  your 
advice  ;  a  wretched,  a  consummate  fool  1  ” 

‘‘Stanley!  Stanley!”  exclaimed  the  Widow,  bursting 
into  tears,  as  he  fiercely  paced  the  room.  ‘‘  Oh !  this  is 
cruel — very  cruel !  You  ought  not  to  be  unkind ;  indeed, 

^  indeed,  you  ought  not  to  afflict  me  thus!  You  should  con¬ 
sider  that  I  have  feelings,  Stanley.” 

“  Mother,  you  do  not  consider  that  I  l^ave  feelings !  ” 

‘‘  I  do :  I  do,  indeed !  I  know  that  my  poor  boy  must  feel 
it  most  deeply ;  but  do  net,  pray  do  not,  add  gall  to  this 
calamity ;  do  «ot  increase  our  affliction  by  attributing  mo- 
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fives  which  you  must  know  could  never  have  actuated  me. 
But,  my  dearest  love,  can  we  not  appeal  1  ** 

“  Appeal !  No,  there  is  no  appeal.’* 

“  But  the  decision  was  corrupt,  my  love  ;  grossly  cormpt. 
The  committee  were  guided  by  factious  views  solely,  and 
while  the  counsel  against  us  were  demons,  our  own  coun* 
eel  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  fwr  having  suffered 
the  fiends  to  go  on  so.  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
you  know,  my  love,  it  strikes  me — ” 

“  Again  I  tell  you,  there  is  no  ?  appeal !  And  if  there 
were,  if  even  I  could  appeal,  I  would  not.  I  know  that 
these  monstrous  expenses  must  materially  affect  our  for* 
tunes.  1  am  sure  of  it,  quite  sure,  although  you  conceal 
the  fact  from  me.” 

”  They  are  indeed ;  very  heavy  indee<^.” 

“You  admit,  then,”  demanded  Stanley  fiercely,  **  you 
admit  that  they  have  involved  us  1  ” 

“  No,  my  love  ;  no,  no  j  they  have  not  involved  us.  I 
said  that  they  were  heavy ! — I  merely  said  that.  But  come, 
my  love,  all  will  be  well.  Come,  be  calm  and  kind ;  you 
are  my  only  joy :  I  cannot  be  happy  if  you  are  not  kind.” 

.The  widow  again  burst  into  tears  and  buried  her  face  in 
his  bosom.  She  knew  that  that  which  Stanley  suspected 
was  true ;  she  was  conscious  that  these  enormous  costs, 
immediately  following  the  expenses  of  the  election,  had 
involved  her,  and  although  she  had  yet  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  extent,  she  know  well  that  her  position 
would  be  sensibly  affected. 

And  Sir  William  knew  it  too,  and  was  glad.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  Amelia’s  virtue  was  his  object,  and  he  now  felt 
more  than  ever  sure  that  that  object  would  at  no  remote  pe> 
riod  be  attained. 

THE  DOVE’S  ERRAND. 

BV  PACK  BENJAMIN. 

"  Under  cover  of  the  night. 

Feathered  darling,  take  your  flight ! 

Lest  some  cruel  archer  fling 
Arrow  at  your  tender  wing. 

And  your  white,  unspotted  side 
Be  with  crimson  oolor  dyed : — 

For  with  men  who  know  not  love 
You  and  I  are  living.  Dove. 

Now  I  bind  a  perfumed  letter 
Round  your  neck  with  silken  fetter ; 

Bear  it  safely,  bear  it  well. 

Over  mountain,  lake,  and  dell. 

While  the  darkness  is  profound 
You  may  fly  along  the  ground. 

But  when  Morning’s  herald  sings. 

Mount  ye  on  sublimer  wings! 

High  in  Heaven  pursue  your  way 
*Tul  the  fading  light  of  day. 

From  the  palace  of  the  west. 

Tints  with  fleck’ring  gold  your  breast. 

Shielded  from  the  gaze  of  men 
Yon  may  stoop  to  Earth  again. 

Stay,  then,  feathered  darling,  stay. 

Pause,  and  look  along  your  way. 

Well  I  know  how  fast  you  fly. 

And  the  keenness  of  your  eye. 

By  the  time  the  second  eve 
Comes,  your  journey  you  ’ll  achieve. 

And  above  a  gentle  vale 
Will  on  easy  pinion  sail. 

In  that  vale  with  dwellings  strown 
One  is  stan.ding  all  alone. 

White  it  rises  ’mid  the  leaves. 

Woodbines  clamber  o’er  its  eaves. 

And  the  honeysuckle  falls. 

Pendant,  on  its  silent  walls. 

’T  is  a  cottage,  small  and  fair. 

As  a  cloud  in  summer  air. 

By  a  lattice,  wreathed  with  flowers. 

Such  as  link  the  dancing  hours. 

Sitting  in  the  twilight  shade. 

Envied  dove,  behold  a  maid  ! 

Locks  escaped  from  snnny  band. 

Cheeks  reclined  on  snowy  hand. 


Looking  sadly  to  the  sky. 

She  will  meet  your  searching  eye. 
Fear  not,  doubt  not,  timid  L^ve, 

You  have  found  the  house  of  love  ! 

She  will  fold  you  to  her  breast — 
Seraphs  have  net  purer  rest ; 

She  your  weary  plumes  will  kiss — 
Seraphs  have  not  sweeter  biiss. 
Tremble  not,  my  dove,  nor  start. 
Should  you  feel  her  throbbing  heart ; 
Joy  has  made  her  bright  eye  dim — 
Well  she  knows  you  came  from  km. 
Him  she  loves.  Oh,  luckless  star  ! 

He  from  her  must  dwell  afar. 

From  yeur  neck  her  fingers  fine 
Will  the  silken  string  untwine  ; 
Reading  then  the  words  I  trace. 
Blushes  will  sufiiise  her  face ; 

To  her  lips  the  lines  she  ’ll  press. 

And  again  my  dove  caress. 

Mine,  yes  mine— «h,  would  that  I 
Could  on  rapid  pinions  fly — 

Then  I  should  not  send  you,  dove. 

On  an  errand  to  my  love  i 
For  r  d  brave  the  sharpest  gale 
And  along  tlie  tempest  sail ; 

Caring  not  for  danger  near. 

Hurrying  heedless,  void  of  feat*. 

But  to  hear  one  tender  word. 

Breathed  for  me,  my  happy  bird ! 

At  the  early  dawn  of  day. 

She  will  send  you  on  your  way. 
Twining  with  another  fetter 
Round  your  neck  another  letter. 
Speed  ye,  then,  oh,  swiftly  speed. 

Lake  a  prisoner  newly  freed  ; 

O  ’er  the  mountain,  o*  er  the  vale. 
Homeward,  homeward,  swiftly  sail ! 
Never,  never  pause  a  plume. 

Though  beneath  you  Edens  blnom  ; 
Never,  never  think  of  rest 
*Till  Night’s  shadow  tnms  your  breast 
From  pore  white  to  mottled  gray. 

And  the  stars  are  round  your  way — 
Love’s  bright  beacons,  they  will  shine. 
Dove,  to  show  your  home  and  mine ! 


A  Maw  Tax-khtg  to  Himself. — One  word  concerning 
Lord  Dudley’s  habit  of  talking  to  himself,  which  contribut¬ 
ed  net  a  little  to  extend  his  reputation  for  eccentricity. 
Like  many  men  of  studious,  reflecting  turn,  he  banqueted  on 
his  own  ideas,  and  thought  aloud.  Words  clearly  were  not 
given  him  te  conceal  what  was  “  going  on  within  doors.”^ 
He  told  too  ofien  the  xchole  truth,  which,  in  polite  society, 
has  a  tendency  to  be  libellous  He  was,  in  truth,  more 
susceptible  of  bore  than  of  fog  i  and  fastidious  refinement 
is  too  often  the  cause  of  mere  misery  than  enjo3rmettt  in 
this  world,  where  perfection  is  the  exception.  “  Nothing,” 
observes  Petrarch,  “is  so  tiresome  as  conversing  with 
people  who  have  not  the  same  information  as  oneself.’* 
“  Lord  Dudley,”  says  Byron,  “  was  good  when  he  liked.” 
He  was  never  absent,  never  flagged,  when  pitted  againM 
opponents  worthy  of  his  steel,  the  fit  andience  of  his  wit 
and  illustration.  The  anecdotes  of  his  soliloquies  are  in¬ 
numerable  ;  “  ab  uno  disce  omnes.”  He  had  a  particulu 
dislike  to  be  asked  to  give  any  one  a  lift  in  his  carriage,  in 
which  he  thought  over  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  more, 
perhaps,  than  half  the  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  An  ingenious  tormentor  of  Brookes’s  begged 
him  to  give  a  cast  to  a  homeward-bound,  unconscious  vic¬ 
tim.  It  could  not  be  ref^ased.  The  unhappy  pair  set  out  in 
their  chariot,  and  arrived  silently  near  Mount-street,  when 
Lord  Dudley  muttered  audibly,  “  What  a  bore  !  It  would 
be  civil  to  say  something.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ask  him  to 
dinner.  I  ’ll  think  about  it.”  His  companion,  a  person  of 
infinite  fancy,  and  to  whom  Lord  Dudley  afterward  took 
a  liking,  re-muttered,  after  a  doe  pause,  “  What  a  bore  ! 
Suppose  he  should  ask  me  to  dinner !  what  should  I  do  Y 
I  ’ll  think  about  it.” — [Quarterly  Review. 


fy  People  sometimes  die  with  the  effects  of  an  injary, 
others  do  injury  by  dying  withont  any  effttU. 
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The  Gray  Forest  Eagle, 


From  tke  Knickerbocker  for  February. 

THE  GRAY  FOREST  EAGLE. 

IV  ALrilO  I.  STREET. 


With  itorm-daring  pinion  and  sun-gazing  eye. 

The  Gray  Forest  Eagle  is  King  of  the  sky  ! 

Oh,  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  fljwers. 

Where  sunshine  and  song  cheer  the  bright  summer  hours. 
For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 
Only  rippling  of  waters  and  waving  of  trees; 

There  the  red-robin  warbles,  the  honey-bee  hums. 

The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  sly  partridge  drums  ; 

And  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along. 

There 's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song  ; 

The  sunlight  falls  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moss, 

And  there ’s  nought  but  his  shadow  black  gliding  across ; 
But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plunges  the  foam 
Of  the  fierce,  rock-lash’d  torrent,  he  claims  as  his  home  : 
There  he  blends  his  keen  shriek  with  the  raar  of  the  flood. 
And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast-smittin  wood  ; 
From  the  crag-grasping  fir-top,  where  morn  hangs  its  wreath. 
He  views  the  mad  waters  while  writhing  beneath  : 

On  a  limb  of  that  moss-bearded  hemlock  far  down. 

With  bright  azure  mantle  and  gay  mottled  crown. 

The  kingfisher  watches,  while  o’er  him  his  foe. 

The  fierce  hawk,  sails  circling,  each  moment  more  low  : 
Now  poised  are  those  pinions  and  pointed  that  beak. 

His  dread  swoop  is  ready,  when,  hark  !  with  a  shriek 
His  eye -balls  red-blazing,  high  bristling  his  crest. 

His  snake-like  neck  arched,  talons  drawn  to  his  breast. 
With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  light. 

The  Gray  Forest  Eagla  shoots  dowji  in  his  mght ; 

One  blow  of  those  talons,  one  plunge  of  that  neck. 

The  stroi^  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  blood-dripping  wreck  ; 
And  as  dives  the  free  kingfisher,  dart-like  on  high 
With  his  prey  soars  the  Eagle,  and  melts  in  the  sky. 

A  fitful  red  glaring,  a  low  rumbling  jar. 

Proclaim  the  storm  demon  yet  raging  afar : 

The  black  cloud  strides  upward,  the  lightning  more  red. 
And  the  roll  of  the  thunder  more  deep  and  more  dread  ; 

A  thick  pall  of  darkness  is  cast  o’er  the  air. 

And  on  bounds  the  blast  with  a  howl  from  its  lair : 

The  lightning  darts  zig-zag  and  forked  through  the  gloom. 
And  the  bolt  launches  o’er  with  crash,  rattle,  and  boom ; 
The  Gray  Forest  E^le,  where,  where  has  he  sped  1 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  ? 

Does  the  glare  blind  his  eye  1  Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  sky-king  a  fear-fetter  cast  1 
No,  no,  the  brave  Eagle  !  he  thinks  not  of  fright ; 

The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight; 

To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam. 

To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream. 

And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fray. 

And  a  clapping  of  pinions,  he  *s  up  and  away ! 

Away,  oh,  away,  soars  the  fearless  and  free  ! 

What  recks  he  the  sky’s  strife  '! — its  monarch  is  he? 

The  lightning  darts  round  dim,  undaunted  his  sight; 

The  blast  sweeps  against  him,  unwavered  his  flight ; 

High  upward,  still  upward,  he  wheels,  till  his  form 
Is  lost  in  the  black  scowling  gloom  of  the  storm. 

The  tempest  sweeps  o’er  with  its  terrible  train. 

And  the  splendor  of  sunshine  is  glowing  again  ; 

Again  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  sky. 

Waked  bird-voices  warble,  fann’d  leaf-voices  sigh  ; 

On  the  green  grass  dance  shadows,  streams  sparkle  and  run, 
The  breeze  bears  the  odor  its  flower-kiss  has  won. 

And  full  on  the  form  of  the  demon  in  flight 
The  rainbow’s  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight ! 

The  Gray  Forest  Eagle  !  oh,  where  is  he  now. 

While  the  sky  wears  the  smile  of  its  God  on  its  brow  1 
There ’s  a  dark,  floating  spot  by  yon  cloud’s  pearly  wreath. 
With  the  speed  of  the  arrow  *t  is  shooting  beneath  ; 

Down,  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  gaze. 

Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze. 

To  a  shape  it  expands,  still  it  plunges  through  air, 

A  proud  crest,  a  fieree  eye,  a  broad  wing  are  there  ; 

’T  is  the  Eagle — the  Gray  Forest  Eagle — once  more 
He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie  :  his  journey  is  o’er ! 


Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  years  roll  away, 

Hut  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  minds  little  his  sway ; 

The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  Youth's  thorn-hidden  bloom. 
Seeks  Manhood’s  bright  phantoms,  finds  Age  and  a  tomb  ; 
But  the  Eagle’s  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud  ! 

The  green  tiny  pine-shrub  points  up  from  the  moss. 

The  wren’s  foot  would  cover  it,  tripping  across  ; 

The  beech-nut  down  dropping  would  crush  it  beneath. 

But  ’  tis  warm’d  with  heav’n’s  sunshine,  and  fanned  by  its 
The  seasons  fly  past  it,  its  head  is  on  high,  [breath ; 

Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  moed  of  the  sky  ; 

On  its  rough  bark  the  moss  a  green  mantle  creates, 

And  the  deer  from  his  antlers  the  velvet-down  grates : 

Time  withers  its  roots,  it  lifts  sadly  in  air 
A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  jagg’d  and  bare. 

Till  it  rocks  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  crashes  to  earth. 

Its  blown  fragments  strewing  the  place  of  its  birth. 

The  Eagle  has  seen  it  up-struggling  to  sight. 

He  has  seen  it  defying  the  storm  in  its  might. 

Then  prostrate,  soil-blended,  with  plants  sprouting  o’er. 

But  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  is  still  as  of  yore. 

;  His  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed, 

I  Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud  ! 

He  has  seen  from  his  eyrie  the  forest  below 
In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  and  snow. 

The  thickets,  deep  wolf-lairs,  the  high  crag  his  throne. 

And  the  shriek  of  the  panther  has  answered  his  own. 

He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the  shades. 

And  the  smoke  of  his  wigwams  curl  thick  in  the  glades ; 
He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt  breath-like  away. 

And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day  ; 

He  sees  the  green  meadow-grass  hiding  the  lair. 

And  his  crag-throne  spread  naked  to  sun  and  to  air ; 

And  his  shriek  is  now  answered,  while  sweeping  along. 

By  the  low  of  the  herd  and  the  husbandman’s  song ; 

He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  off-swept  Vy  his  foes. 

And  he  sees  dome  and  roof  where  those  smokes  once  arose  ; 
But  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 

An  emblem  of  Freedom,  stem,  haughty  and  high. 

Is  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  that  King  of  the  sky ! 

It  scorns  the  bright  scenes,  the  gay  places  of  earth — 

By  the  mountain  and  torrent  it  springs  into  birth ; 

There  rocked  by  the  wild  wind,  baptised  in  the  foam. 

It  is  guarded  and  cherisiied,  and  there  is  its  home  ! 

When  its  shadow  steals  black  o’er  the  empires  of  Kings, 
Deep  terror,  deep  heart-shaking  terror,  it  brings ; 

Where  wicked  Oppression  is  armed  for  the  weak. 

Then  rustles  its  pinion,  then  echoes  its  shriek  ; 

Its  eye  flames  with  vengeance,  it  sweeps  on  its  way. 

And  its  talons  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  prey. 

Oh,  that  Eagle  of  Freedom  !  when  cloud  upon  cloud 
Swathed  the  sky  of  my  own  native  land  with  a  shroud. 
When  lightnings  gleamed  fiercely,  and  thunderbolts  rung. 
How  proud  to  the  tempest  those  pimons  were  flung! 

Though  the  wild  blast  of  battle  swept  fierce  through  the  air 
With  darkness  and  dread,  stfll  the  Eagle  was  there  ; 
Unquailing,  still  speeding,  his  swift  flight  was  on. 

Till  the  rainbow  of  Peace  crowned  the  victory  won. 

Oh,  that  Eagle  of  Freedom !  age  dims  not  his  eye. 

He  has  seen  Earth’s  mortality  spring,  bloom  and  die ! 

He  has  seen  the  strong  nations  rise,  flourish  and  fall. 

He  mocks  at  Time's  changes,  he  triumphs  o’er  all : 

He  has  seen  our  own  land  with  wild  forests  o’erspread. 

He  sees  it  with  sunshine  and  joy  on  its  head  ; 

And  his  presence  will  bless  this  his  own  chosen  clime. 

Till  the  Archangel’s  fiat  is  set  upon  Time. 

Albany,  Jan.  1841. 

Active  and  Passive  Love  are  thus  described  by  the 
Picayune  :  When  a  man  strays  out  late  at  night,  strolls 
carelessly  home,  goes  whistling  up  stairs,  and  is  met  at  the 
top  by  his  **  cara  sposa,”  who  combs  his  head,  and  bran¬ 
dishes  a  broomstick  and  uses  her  voice  actively,  that  is  love 
in  the  active  voice.  When  a  pretty  girl  takes  a  kiss  with 
perfect  composure,  and  looks  as  if  she  would  n’t  care  if  she 
took  two  or  three  more,  that  is  passive  love.” 

(0^  I  feel  too  lazy  to  work,  said  a  loafer,  and  I  have  not 
time  to  play.  1  think  I  ’ll  just  go  to  bed,  and  so  tplit  the 
difference. 


The  Country  Schoolmaster. 


are  about  to  spring  ten  thousand  school-masters  of  a  new¬ 
fangled  stamp  ;  and  he  knows  that  it  is  all  up  with  him  fur 
ever.  The  railroad  of  national  education  is  about  to  run 
through  his  ancient  patrimony,  and  he  shakes  his  head  as 
he  asks  himself  whether  he  is  to  come  in  for  equitable  com¬ 
pensation.  No,  his  fame  is  past,  and  his  occupation  is 
going  too.  He  is  to  be  run  down  by  an  act  of  parliament 
to  set  him  up.  He  was  the  selector  of  his  own  location,  the 
builder  of  his  own  fortunes.  The  good  old  honest  stimu¬ 
lant  of  caring  for  himself  led  him  to  care  fur  the  education 
of  his  neighbor’s  children ;  he  needed  no  subscription  to 
buy  land  and  build  a  spacious  schoul ;  he  opened  his  cot¬ 
tage  door,  and  in  walked  all  the  lads  of  the  hamlet  and 
neighboring  farms,  with  slates  slung  round  their  necks, 
books  under  arms,  and  their  dinners  in  their  bags.  For 
fourpence  a  week,  reading  and  spelling,  and  sixpence  fur 
those  who  write  and  cipher,  he  gave  them  hard  benches 
and  hard  blows ;  and  when  he  had  as  many  stowed  into  his 
little  house  as  were  about  enow  to  stifle  him  and  one  ano¬ 
ther,  thought  himself  a  lucky  fellow,  and  looked  round  on 
the  whole  horde,  with  dirty  faces  and  corduroy  jackets  and 
trousers,  rough  heads,  and  white  or  blue  pinafores,  with  a 
pride  which  saw  the  future  neighborhood  flUed  with  clever 
fellows,  all  of  his  own  drubbing. 

Poor  old  schoolmaster !  little  didst  thou  foresee  these 
topsy-turvy  times  when  I  used  to  sit  amongst  such  a  rustic 
crew,  and  achieve  pot-hooks  and  flsh-hooks  at  that  sorely 
blotted  and  lacerated  desk  ;  and  saw  thee  sitting  in  thy  glo¬ 
ry,  looking,  in  my  eyes,  the  very  image  of  mortal  great¬ 
ness.  Little,  as  we  stole  late  into  school,  having  been  de¬ 
layed  by  the  charms  of  birds’-nests  or  cockchafers,  and 
heard  thee  thunder  forth  in  lion-tones,  "  £h !  what ’s  this  ! 

*  A  miller,  a  moller, 

A  ten  o’clock  scholar.' 

March  this  way,  march  this  way  !  ”  little,  as  we  ran,  wild 
truants,  through  cowslip  fields,  and  by  sunny  brooks,  with 
hearts  beating  with  mingled  rapture  and  dread  of  tlte  mor¬ 
row  ;  little,  as  we  riotoi^y  barred  thee  out  for  a  holiday  ; 
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The  Country  Schoolmaster  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characters  of  the  coimtry.  Spite  of  the  tingling  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  blows,  we  have  a  real  love  for  him,  and  sym¬ 
pathise  with  him  in  his  sense  of  neglect.  He  complains, 
and  justly  too,  that  he  has  had  the  first  moulding  of  the  in¬ 
tellects  of  many  of  the  greatest  geniuses  which  this  coun¬ 
try  has  produced,  yet  what  genius  in  his  glory  has  looked 
back  to  his  old  dominie  with  a  grateful  recognition  1  The 
worthy  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  almost  the  only  one.  Dom¬ 
inie  Sampson,  Reuben  Butler,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham, 
schoolmaster  and  parish-clerk  of  Gaudercleugh,  and  Peter 
Pattieson,  are  delightful  proofs  of  the  fact.  But  Scott  saw 
the  world  of  peculiar  character  which  lies  in  the  Country 
Schoolmaster,  and  disdained  not  to  honor  it  as  it  deserved. 
Beyond  this,  little  renown,  in  faith,  has  the  village  Diony¬ 
sius  won.  Shenstone  has  done  fitting  honor  to  the  village 
schoolmistress:  but  the  master  has  been  fain  to  shelter  him¬ 
self  under  the  sole  bush  ef  laurel  which  the  good-natured 
Oliver  Goldsmith  has  planted  to  his  renown  in  “  The 
Deserted  Village.” 

Poor  fellow !  true  enough  are  Oliver’s  words,  “  Past  is  all 
his  fame.”  He  has  had  a  quiet  and  a  flattering  life  of  it,  for 
many  a  generation ;  the  rustics  have  gazed  and  wondered 
**  That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.”  ' 

But  the  innovations  of  this  innovating  age  have  reached  even 
him  at  last.  He  has  built  his  cabin  in  an  obscure  hamlet, 
or,  as  in  Ireland,  set  up  his  hedge-school  under  some  sunny 
batik  ;  he  has  retreated  to  the  remotest  glens,  and  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  unfrequented  mountains,  bat  even  there  the  mod¬ 
em  spirit  of  reform  has  found  him  out.  He  sees  a  cloud  of 
ruinous  blackness  collecting  over  his  head,  out  of  which 
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did  we  ever  dream  that  so  dark  a  day  could  come  upon 
thee  !  But,  in  faith,  it  is  just  at  hand,  and  if  we  are  to  pre> 
serve  a  portrait  of  the  Country  Schuohnaster,  we  must 
sketch  it  now  or  never. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  has  hit  off  some  of  his  most  striking 
features.  The  Country  Schoolmaster,  in  his  finest  field  of 
glory,  the  hamlet — where,  except  the  clergyman,  there  are 
no  higher  personages  than  old-fashioned  farmers,  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  book-lamvnf  from  himself  or  his  predecessor — is 
a  man  of  importance,  both  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  others, 
lie  yet  makes  the  rustics  stare  at  his  **  words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound  he  can  yet  dispute  with  the 
parson,  though  he  more  frequently  is  the  profound  admirer 
of  his  reverence  •  he  looks  upon  himseli  as  the  greatest  man 
in  the  parish,  except  the  parson,  whose  knowledge  he  ex¬ 
tols  to  the  skies,  and  whose  reading  of  the  church  services 
he  pronounces  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  villagers  al¬ 
ways  link  “  our  parson  and  our  schoolmaster”  in  one  breath 
of  admiration.  If  the  Schoolmaster  can  quote  a  sentence 
of  Latin,  wonderful  is  then  their  wonder  of  his  powers.  He 
is  always  styled  ”  a  long-headed  fellow,  as  deep  as  the  north 
^r.”  As  in  Goldsmith's  days,  he  can  still  often  guage,  and 
is  the  land-measurer  of  the  district.  In  the  bright,  evening 
nook  of  the  public  house,  where  the  farmer,  and  the  village 
shopkeepers,  and  the  blacksmith  duly  congregate,  his  voice 
is  loud,  his  air  is  lofty,  and  his  word  is  law.  There  he  of¬ 
ten  confounds  their  intellects  by  some  such  puzzling  query 
as  ”  Whether  the  egg  or  the  bird  was  made  first  *!  ”  ”  What 
man  Cain  expected  to  meet  in  the  wilderness  before  there 
was  a  man  there  1  ”  or,  **  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee’s 
children  1  ” 

If  he  be  self-educated,  as  he  generally  is,  he  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  studying  Latin  ;  or  he  is  deep  in  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  or  he  has  dived  into  the  mysteries  of  astrology  ; 
has  great  faith  in  Raphael’s  annual  prognostications,  and  in 
**  Culpepper's  Herbal.”  His  literature  consists  of  a  copy  of 
verses  sent  now  and  then  to  the  neighboring  newspaper,  or 
solutions  of  mathematical  problems  for  the  learned  columns 
of  the  same.  Perhaps  he  adventures  a  flight  so  high  as  one 
of  the  London  magazines ;  and  if,  by  chance,  his  lucubra¬ 
tion  should  appear  in  the  **  Gentleman's,”  his  pride  is  un¬ 
bounded,  and  his  reputation  in  his  neighborho<^  made  for 
life.  His  library  has  been  purchased  at  the  bookstall  of  the 
next  market  town,  or  he  has  taken  it  in  at  the  door  in  num¬ 
bers  from  the  walking  stationer.  *'  Rapin's  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  “  Josephus,”  and  “  Barclay's  Dictionary,”  in  large 
quartos  on  coarse  paper,  and  the  histories  with  coarse  cuts, 
are  sure  to  figure  amongst  them.  He  carries  on  a  little 
trade  in  ink,  pens,  writing  paper,  and  other  stationery,  him- 
aelf.  If  he  be  married,  his  wife  is  almost  sure  to  drive  a 
still  brisker  trade  in  gingerbread,  Darby-and-Joans,  tofl^  and 
lollipops.  As  he  is  famous  for  his  penmanship,  he  is  the 
great  letter-writer  of  the  neighborhood,  and  many  is  the 
love  secret  that  is  confided  to  ^s  ear.  Nay,  he  letters  sign¬ 
boards,  and  cart-boards,  ^d  coffin-plates ;  f^or  who  is  there 
besides  that  can  1  He  makes  wills,  and  hais,  in  former  days, 
before  tlie  lawyers  hedged  round  their  monopoly  with  the 
penalty  of  illegdity  on  such  deeds,  drawn  conveyances,  and 
was  the  peac^ul  practitioner  in  all  such  afiairs  for  his  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Oh !  multifarious  are  the  doin^  of  the  Country  School¬ 
master,  and  amusing  are  their  variety.  What  an  air  of  ped¬ 
agogic  pomp  distinguishes  him ;  how  antiquely  amusing  is 
his  school  costume  often ;  how  much  more  amusing  the 
piebald  patchwork  of  his  language.  His  address  has  fre¬ 
quently  no  little  of  mine  ancient  Pistol  in  it.  But  how 
uniquely  curious  is  the  Country  Schoolmaker  in  love !  I 
happen  to  have  in  my  possession  the  actual  love-letter  of  a 
Country  Schoolmaster,  which,  as  a  curiosity,  is  worth  tran^ 
cribing.  The  Dominie  has  now  long  been  m^ied  to  hU 
fair  one,  who  is  as  pretty  a  little  Tartar  as  any  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  write#  something  in  the  phraseology  of  a  Quaker, 
but  he  is,  in  fact,  the  parish-clerk.  In  copying  the  letter,  1 
alter  not  a  word,  except  the  actual  names  of  places. 

NuTHunsT,  Nov.  let,  1816. 

“  Estkkmkt)  Frikho  1  I  embrace  the  present  opportuni^ 
of  addresung  these  few  lines  unto  thee,  hoping  they  will 
find  thee  in  good  health,  which  leaves  me  the  same,  thank 
my  God!  Respected  P.,  1  have  often  told  thee  1  don't 
much  like  illustrating  my  sentiments  by  correspondence,  but 
1  write  with  a  majestic  air  of  animation  and  delight  when  I 
communicate  my  thoughts  to  one  that  I  love  beyond  de¬ 


scription  ;  yes !  to  one  that  is  virtuous,  innocent,  and  un- 
bUmishable ;  which  has  a  comely  behavior,  a  loving  dis¬ 
position,  and  a  goodly  principle.  And  thou,  the  person! 
charming  fair  one,  which  may  justly  boast  of  thy  virtue, 
and  laugh  at  others'  aspersion.  Dear  P.,  when  I  reflect  on 
all  thy  amiable  qualities,  and  fond  endearments,  I  am  charm¬ 
ingly  exalted,  and  amply  satisfied.  My  senses  are  the  more 
stimulated  with  love,  and  every  wish  gives  thee  a  congratu¬ 
lation.  Amiable  P.,  I’ve  meditated  on  our  former  accom¬ 
paniments,  and  been  wonderfully  dignified  at  thine  conde¬ 
scending  graces.  I,  in  particular,  admire  thy  good  temper, 
and  thine  relentful  forgiveness.  For  when  we  have  partook 
of  a  walk  together,  some  trifling  idea  has  exasperated  my 
disposition,  and  rendered  my  behavior  ungenerous  and  dis¬ 
reputable.  Thou,  like  a  benevolent  friend,  soothest  the  ab¬ 
surd  incensement,  and  instantly  resuscitated  our  respective 
amorousness,  and  doubly  exaggerated  our  loving  enamours. 
While,  above  all  others,  I  thee  regard,  and  whilst  love  is 
spontaneously  imprinted  in  our  hearts,  let  it  have  its  un¬ 
bounded  course.  Loving  Friend,  I  was  more  than  a  lit¬ 
tle  gratified  that  thou  wrote  to  thy  Mrs.,  which  was  thy 
duty,  for  she  has  been  thy  peculiar  friend,  and  gave  thee 
competent  admonition.  She  is  a  faithful  monitor,  and  a 
well-wisher  to  thine  everlasting  welfare.  I  was  absolutely 
grieved  when  I  heard  of  thee  not  being  well,  and  complete¬ 
ly  fretted  that  I  was  aloof,  and  could  not  sympathize  with 
thy  inconsolitary  moments.  I  candidly  hope  thy  cough  is 
better,  and  I  earnestly  desire  that  our  absence  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  transformed  into  lasting  presence,  that  we  may 
enjoy  out  fond  hopes  and  loving  embraces. 

”  My  dear,  the  last  Sunday  night  that  I  was  at  Bivington, 
I  parted  with  thee  about  four  o’clock ;  and  I  stopped  in  the 
market-place  looking  at  the  soldiers  parading,  and  harkening 
the  band  playing,  till  about  six ;  then  I  proceeded  on  my 
nightly  excursion.  I  called  at  the  public  house,  and  was 
spouting  a  little  of  my  romantic  nonsense,  and  I  instantly 
received  a  blow  from  a  person  in  the  adjoining  company.  I 
never  retaliated,  which  was  very  surprising,  but  a  wisely 
omission.  I  should  not  have  troubled  thee  with  this  tedious 
explanation  hadst  thou  not  been  preposterously  informed 
about  the  subject.  Thy  ingrateful  relations  can’t  help  tell¬ 
ing  thee  of  my  vain  actions,  which  is  said  purposely  to  abol¬ 
ish  our  acquaintance.  But  we  are  so  accustomed  to  their 
insinuating  persuasions  and  ambidextrous  tales,  that  renders 
them  unlikely  to  execute  their  wishful  designs.  Our  loves 
are  too  inflexible  than  to  be  separated  by  a  set  of  contempt¬ 
uous  oafs. 

”  My  dearest  dear,  at  this  present  I  wish  I  had  thee  dan¬ 
dling  between  my  arms.  I  would  give  that  sweet  mouth 
ten  thousand  kisses,  for  I  prefer  thy  well-composed  structure 
above  all  other  secular  beauties. 

**  Loving  P - ,  I  will  positively  come  to  fetch  thee  at  the 

respective  period,  when  we  can  have  a  consolable  and  de¬ 
lightful  Journey  homeward,  reanimate  our  fond  and  inno¬ 
cent  delights,  salute  at  pleasure,  and  every  kiss  will  sweeten 
our  progressive  paths;  they  will  add  delightfully  to  our 
warm  anections,  and  invigorate  us  to  perform  our  journey 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

I  thank  thee  for  sending  thy  complimental  love  to  me, 
which  I  conclude  with  ten  thousand  respects. 

**  I  remain,  thine  ever  faithful  and  constant  lover, 

«S.  G - 

But  this  is  only  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  Country  School¬ 
master  ;  he  has  another  and  a  noble  one.  Much  as  we  may 
now  despise  him,  and  lightly  as  we  may  desire,  by  one 
sweeping  act  of  parliament,  to  coaugn  him  and  all  his 
compeers  to  instant  ruin  and  a  union  work-house  finale^  to 
him  the  country  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude.  Without 
aid  of  parliament,  or  parish,  from  age  to  age,  he  has  open¬ 
ed  his  little  gymnasium,  and  tamed  and  civilised  the 
Fauns  and  Satyrs  of  the  rural  wilderness.  What  little 
light  and  knowledge  have  radiated  through  our  villages 
and  fields,  it  is  he  that  has  kindled  them.  It  is  he  who  has 
enabled  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  b^er,  and  every  little 
tradesman  and  mechanic  to  conduct  his  alfiure,  manage  his 
markets,  and  add  to  the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  he 
who  has  taught  the  rough  cub  of  the  hamlet  to  make  his 
bow,  to  respect  his  superiors ;  in  fact,  to  get  a  little  glim¬ 
mering  of  morals  and  manners,  and  a  passable  shape  of 
humanity.  Nay,  many  of  these  humble  men  have  been 
clergymen,  who  have  won  honors  at  college,  and  have  been 
full  of  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  kernel  of  wisdom,  but 
whs,  having  net  the  golden  wings  of  this  world,  have  sunk 


down  into  obscure  Thorpes  and  Wicks,  and  in  far-off  fields  bowers,  fresh,  though  languid,  from  the  late 

and  forest  regions  have  gone  on  their  way  like  little  unno-  “csta. 

•  _ _ 1 _  ^ _ •  .1  1 


ticed  books,  moaning  over  their  lot,  yet  scattering  plenty 
and  greenness  around  them.  How  many  such  are  there,  at 
this  day,  sitting  in  uncouth  garbs,  in  uncouth  places,  on 
dreary  moorlands,  and  amongst  wild  falls  and  mountains. 
Such  have  I  seen  in  various  parts  of  these  kingdoms,  and  I 
wondered  at  their  patience  and  holy  resignation.  On  the  | 
tops  of  the  wildest  hills,  by  some  little  chapel  like  that  of  , 
Fribank,  near  Sedberg,  in  Yorkshire,  I  have  opened  the  i 
door  of  a  cabin  which  was  filled  with  a  hum  as  with  bees,  and 
found  a  company  of  bare-legged  boys  and  girls  round  a 
peat-fire  on  the  hearth  ;  and  a  young  man  with  the  air  of  a 
scholar  and  a  clergyman,  sitting  as  their  teacher. 

It  is  under  such  men  that  Shakspere,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Newton,  Crabbe,  and  many  another  noble  genius,  have  sate 
in  their  boyish  days,  and  received  from  them  the  elements 
of  that  knowledge  with  which  they  were  afterward  to  do 
such  marvels  before  all  mankind.  We  will  warrant  that 
such  was  the  man  whom  good-hearted  Goldsmith  first 
trembled  at,  and  then  immortalised.  The  Country  School¬ 
master,  indeed,  has  cause  of  high  pride  ;  and  when  we  pass 
our  act  of  parliament  for  our  ten  thousand  new  schools  and 
spic-and-span  new  masters,  let  us  remember  the  long  reign, 
and  the  glories,  and  the  patient  and  ill-paid  merits  of  the 
old  Country  Schoolmaster,  and  “  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.”  Bitter  will  be  that  day  of  revolution  to  him, 
but  we  can  make  it  less  bitter ;  hard  will  be  the  fall,  but  kind¬ 
ness  and  generous  sympathy  can  break  it, — and  dismiss 
the  picturesque,  if  somewhat  dogmatic  old  man,  to  an  old 
age  of  honorable  ease. 

SPANISH  WOMEN. 

The  Spanish  women  are  very  interesting.  Wliat  we  as- 


The  only  fault  of  the  Spanish  beanity  is,  that  she  too  soon 
indulges  in  the  magnificence  of  embonpoint.  There  are, 
however,  many  exceptions.  At  seventeen  a  Spanish  beauty 
is  poetical.  Tall,  lithe,  and  clear,  and  graceful  as  a  jannet, 
who  can  withstand  the  summer  lightning  of  her  soft  and 
languid  glance  !  As  she  advances,  if  she  do  not  lose  her 
shape,  she  resembles  Juno  rather  than  Venus.  Majestic 
she  ever  is,  and  if  her  feet  be  less  twinkling  than  in  her  first 
bolero,  look  on  her  hand,  and  you  ’ll  forgive  them  all. 

*  THE  SEA  CHASE. 

‘‘Hoist  the  peak  of  the  naainsail,  Jupiter;  that  rascal  is 
gaining  on  us  fast !  ”  “  Ow,  inassa,  «le  mast  be  no  able  to 

bear  more  sail ;  he  creak  an’  bend  like  a  bamboo  a’ ready.” 
“  I  can’t  help  it — we  must  try ;  ’tis  our  only  chance.” 

The  game  was  fast  becoming  desperate.  We  were  flying 
before  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  had  reluctantly  taken  in  sad 
after  sail,  until  we  were  now  carrying  but  a  small  storm-jib 
and  a  halt-set  mainsail.  The  Water  Lily  was  as  pretty  a  lit¬ 
tle  schooner,  of  some  sixty  tons,  as  the  eye  of  a  sailor  would 
wish  to  look  upon;  and  though  I  knew  her  spars  were  as  fine 
bits  of  wood  as  Bermuda  could  turn  out,  yet  it  was  with  no 
little  anxiety  that  I  watched  the  increased  yielding  of  the 
mainmast  to  the  wind,  as  the  long  {leuk  wa.s  pointed  to  the 
sky,  spreading  under  it  a  broad  white  sheet  of  i^anvass.  But 
it  was  our  only  chance  of  escape  from  our  pursuer. 

A  brig  of  about  200  tons  was  on  our  track  ;  her  low,  black 
hull,  long  yards,  and  gracefully  cut  canvass,  proclaimed  her 
”  a  clipper,”  and  we  had  too  little  reason  to  doubt  that  she 
was  a  slaver  and  a  pirate.  This  was  the  second  day  she  had 
been  evidently  in  chase  of  us.  She  hove  in  sight  off  the  Isle 
of  Saona,  on  the  windward  corner  of  St.  Domingo,  and  had 


sociatc  with  the  idea  of  female  beauty,  is  not  perhaps  very  {  ever  since  pursued  us,  as  with  ibe  full  determination  to  make 


common  in  this  country.  There  are  seldom  those  seraphic 
countenances  which  strike  you  dumb  or  blind,  but  faces  in 
abundance  which  will  never  pass  without  commanding  ad¬ 
miration.  Their  charms  consist  in  their  sensibility.  Each 
incident,  every  person,  every  word,  touches  the  fancy  of  a 
Spanish  lady,  and  her  expressive  features  are  constantly 
confuting  the  creed  of  the  Moslemin  :  but  there  is  nothing 
quick,  harsh,  or  forced  about  her.  She  is  extremely  unaf¬ 
fected,  and  not  at  all  French.  Her  eyes  gleam  rather  than 
sparkle — she  speaks  with  vivacity,  but  in  sweet  tones  ;  and 
there  is  in  all  her  carriage,  particularly  when  she  walks,  a 
certain  dignifiecTgrace  wnich  never  deserts  her,  and  which 
is  very  remarkable. 

The  general  female  dress  in  Spain  is  of  black  silk,  called 
a  btuquini,  and  a  black  silk  shawl,  with  which  they  usually 
envelop  their  heads,  called  a  mantilla.  As  they  walk  along 
in  this  costume  in  an  evening,  with  their  soft,  dark  eyes 
dangerously  conspicuous,  you  willingly  believe  in  their  uni- 


us  her  prize.  So  long  as  the  wind  had  been  moderate,  we 
had  pretty  well  kept  our  ground,  but  since  the  gale  bad  risen 
to  such  a  height  as  to  force  us  to  take  in  sail  after  sail,  and 
had  stirred  up  such  a  sea  that  the  poor  Water  Lily  could  scarce 
get  through,  the  brig  had  gained  on  us  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  I  suspected  she  was  in  pursuit  of  U-s,  I  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  rather  a  dangerous  mode  of  escape,  but  one 
which,  from  its  clanger,  I  had  hoped  W'juld  be  successful. 
We  bad  passed  the  wide  bay  that  closes  in  to  that  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo;  and  instead  of  standing  out  into  the  open  sea  to  double 
Cape  Mongon,  a  high  blufl'  point,  formed  by  the  range  of  the 
Barucco  mountains,  running  down  to  the  sea,  I  had  kept  the 
schooner’s  head  close  in  to  the  land,  determined  to  try  to  baf¬ 
fle  our  pursuer  among  tho  shoals  and  rocks  that  extend  off  this 
point.  Tbe  schooner,  being  so  much  smaller,  I  thought  might 
safely  pais  where  the  brig  would  be  afraid  to  venture ;  but,  to 
my  great  disappointment,  I  now  saw  that  my  calculations  were 
wrong,  for  we  were  just  coming  upon  the  shoal  that  stretches 


versal  charma.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  from  the  small  Island  of  Beata  to  the  point,  and  our  persever- 
their  hair.  Of  this  they  are  very  proud,  and  ndeed  its  ing  pursuer  still  kept  straight  upon  our  track.  In  vain  we  ail 
luxuriance  is  only  equalled  by  the  attention  which  they  gaz^  to  catch  the  slightest  deviation  in  her  course,  or  the 


lavish  on  its  cuUnre.  I  have  seen  a  young  girl  of  fourteen 
whose  hair  reached  her  feet,  and  was  as  glossy  as  the  curl 
of  a  countessa.  All  day  long  even  the  lowest  order  are 
brushing,  curling,  and  arranging  it.  A  fruit  woman  has  her 
hair  dressed  with  as  much  care  as  tbe  dutchess  of  Ossuna. 
In  the  summer  they  do  not  wear  their  mantilla  over  their 
heads,  but  show  their  combs,  which  are  of  very  great  size. 
The  fashion  of  these  combs  varies  constantly.  Every  two 
or  three  months  you  may  observe  a  new  form.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  costume  of  which  a  Spanish  woman  is  most  proud. 
The  moment  a  new  comb  appears,  even  a  servant  girl  will 
run  to  the  melter’s  with  her  old  one,  and  thus,  with  the  cost 
of  a  dollar  or  two,  appear  the  next  holiday  in  the  newest 
style.  These  combs  are  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
They  are  of  tortoise-shell,  and  with  the  very  fashionable 
they  are  white.  I  sat  next  te  a  lady  of  high  distinction  at 
a  bull-fight  at  Seville.  She  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
captain-general  of  the  province,  and  the  most  beautiful 
Spaniard  I  ever  met.  Her  comb  was  white,  and  she  wore 
a  mantilla  of  blonde,  without  doubt  extremely  valuable,  for 
it  was  very  dirty.  The  effefct,  however,  was  charming.  Her 
hair  was  glossy  black,  her  eyes  lik'i  an  antelope’s,  and  all 
her  other  features  deliciously  soft.  She  was  further  adorn¬ 
ed,  which  is  rare  in  Spain,  with  a  rosy  cheek,  for  in  Spain 
our  heroines  are  rather  stdlow :  but  they  counteract  this 


mg  pursuer  sail  kept  straignt  upon  our  track,  in  vain  we  an 
gaz^  to  catch  the  slightest  deviation  in  her  course,  or  the 
smallest  alteration  in  her  sails.  Onward  she  came,  careering 
before  the  gale,  under  fore-top-gallant  and  top-sails  ;  her  fore¬ 
sail  was  half  clued  up,  to  allow  her  jib  and  staysail  to  draw, 
and  perhaps  to  enable  tbe  helmsman  more  truly  to  shape  his 
course  in  our  wake;  and  as  at  this  time  (1812)  the  Western 
Archipelago  was  infested  with  pirates,  as  formidable  as  sav¬ 
agely  cruel,  I  began  to  feel  an  uncomfortable  apprehension  that 
my  earthly  career,  with  iu  hopes,  its  fears,  its  ambitions,  and 
its  disappointments,  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Tbe  Water 
Lily  mounted  four  twelve-pound  carronades; — formidable 
enough  weapons  when  used  at  close  quarters ;  and  they  had  on 
a  former  occasion  proved  useful  friemls  in  repelling  an  attempt 
to  take  her  by  boarding  when  becalmed  on  this  same  coast  of 
St.  Domingo.  But  our  four  guns  and  my  crew  of  ten  negroes, 
even  though  headed  by  their  sable  chief,  Master  Jupiter,  would 
have  proved  but  a  mouthful  to  the  blackguard  that  was  now 
fast  bearing  down  upon  us.  Old  J upiter  knew  this  right  well ; 
and  though  he  offered  a  ssrt  of  remonstrance  at  my  order,  be 
hastened  to  see  it  executed ;  and  that  done,  he  too  .  his  stand 
by  the  weather  shrouds,  holding  the  peak  haulysids,  once 
turned  over  the  belaying  pin  in  his  hand,  and  anxiously  watched 
the  motion  of  the  seasoned  spar,  as  it  yielded  to  tlm  heavier 
pressure  of  some  passing  gust,  and  then  stood  again  stiff  and 
erect,  as  in  mockery  of  the  howling  storm.  With  a  dozen 
such  men  as  Jupiter,  I  would  not  have  felt  much  hesitation  in 


alight  defect  by  never  appearing  until  twilight,  wlUch  calls  1  attempting  to  fight  eff  the  pirate.  Hs  was  about  six  feet  two 
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Tht  Sea  Chase 


in  heifht,  and  proportionally  stout.  Som*»  fifty  summers  had  i 
passed  over  his  bead,  and  I  dare  say  he  had  ^en  in  as  many  ' 
scenes  where  a  man’s  life  depends  on  his  own  arm.  From  a  | 
kidnapper  of  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  had  passed 
through  the  several  stages  of  piracy,  chains,  and  slavery,  and 
was  now  fir$t  limtmant  of  the  Water  Lily,  in  the  service  of 

Messrs - "of  Jamsica,  and  spent  his  time  in  running  the 

schooner  between  the  islands  on  mercantile  and  trading  spec¬ 
ulations.  And  as  the  old  grizzly-headed  negro  now  stood, 
with  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of  duck  trousers  and  a  checked 
handkerchief  round  his  head — his  muscular  chest  and  tremen¬ 
dous  arms  scarred  and  seamed  with  marks  of  former  broils— 
you  wtiuld  have  imagined  him  a  fit  representative  of  the  merci¬ 
less  gang  who  were  in  pursuit.  Yet  Jupiter,  whateverhe  bad 
been,  was  now  an  honest  and  a  faithful  servant.  He  loved 
me  like  a  father ;  we  had  been  long  together,  and  I  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  faithful  old  fellow.  The  only  ornament 
he  possessed,  I  believe,  was  a  long  knife,  beautifully  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  blade,  which  was  fitted  into  a  silver  case,  and 
studded  with  silver  knobs  over  its  shagreen  handle.  He  al¬ 
ways  wore  this  knife,  secured  by  a  silver  chain  round  his  neck, 
and  thrust  into  the  waistband  of  his  trousers.  There  was  a 
mystery  connected  with  it  that  I  could  never  fathom.  The 
answer  I  always  got  was,  “  Neber  mind,  massa,  old  Jupiter 
hab  him  secret  too;  maybe  he  tell  you  some  day,”  and  with 
this  answer  1  was  forced  to  be  content. 

The  brig  was  by  this  time  within  less  than  a  mile  of  us,  and 
every  moment  was  shortening  the  distance.  The  sea  was  run¬ 
ning  fearfully  high,  and  the  spray  flew  from  the  tops  of  the  ; 
waves,  as  they  curled  before  the  wind,  like  a  snowdrift.  Our 
little  schooner  seemed  but  a  mere  cockle-shell  amidst  the 
waters ;  she  was  at  one  moment  borae  aloft  on  the  crest  of  | 
some  towering  wave,  that  foamed  hissing  and  boiling  around  ; 
her,  as  it  were  in  utter  vexation  that  we  could  not  fly  along  i 
with  it  from  our  pursuer;  and,  again,  as  the  mass  of  water  : 
rolled  away  from  under  us,  we  sunk  down  into  the  **  valley  of  ^ 
waters,”  and  for  tlie  moment  the  sail  actually  flapped  in  empti¬ 
ness  of  wind  ere  we  were  again  hurled  onward  by  the  next 
vast  billow  that  swept  past,  foaming  and  hissing  like  its  pre¬ 
decessor. 

It  was  truly  a  wild  scene,  and,  without  the  additional  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  pirate  a-<tem,  was  enough  to  have  created  anxiety  I 
io  the  mind  of  the  stoutest  hearted  blue-jacket.  | 

Our  pursuer  was  now  near  enough  to  try  the  range  of  her  | 
guns ;  but,  thanks  to  the  rolling  of  the  sea,  and  consequent  ' 
unsteadiness  of  the  mark,  her  shot  had  as  yet  passed  harm-  : 
lessly  over  our  heads  or  fallen  short.  But  this  was  not  to  last  ' 
long.  And  sis  wa  were  borne  upward  by  a  huge  sea,  bang  ; 
went  the  gun,  and  whirr-rr  whistled  a  shot,  seemingly  close  ; 
ta  us.  ”  What  think  you  of  that,  Jupiter  7 — the  fellow  is  com-  ; 
ing  too  close.”  ”  Tink,  massa !  me  tink  some  of  us  lose  our  ! 
grog  soon.”  I  thought  so  too.  i 

We  were  rapidly  closing  in  with  the  land,  and  a  high  blutf  I 
point  lay  over  our  lee-bow,  on  the  other  side  of  which  1  knew 
the  sea  took  a  turn  inward  at  right  angles,  forming  a  fine  ‘ 
large  bay,  where  the  whole  navies  of  the  world  might  have 
rode  at  anchor,  sheltered  from  the  gale  that  was  now  blowing. 
Toward  this  point  1  kept  the  schooner’s  bead;  and  had  re¬ 
solved,  should  no  other  chance  of  escape  present  itself,  of 
wbisH  at  present  I  saw  little,  to  run  round  under  the  shelter  i 
of  the  point,  and  in  smooth  water  wait  for  the  pirate,  and  I 
endeavor  to  repel  her  attack.  I  mentioned  this  to  my  able  j 
sub.  Master  Jupiter,  and  was  glad  to  find  he  entirely  approved. 
**  Ay,  ay,  maybe  we  lick  ’em  dam  rassal  after  all.  Old  Jupiter 
lub  more  for  fight  nor  be  shot  dis  a  way  like  a  runaway  nig¬ 
ger.”  Bang  went  another  gun,  whirr  flew  the  ball,  and  our 
lee  main-shrouds  were  as  cleanly  cut  through  as  if  a  knife  had 
severed  them.  ”  Eh — now  dat  too  bad,”  growled  old  Jupi¬ 
ter.  ”  Never  mind,  my  lads,”  I  cried;  “give  another  haul  oii 
the  weather  topping-lift ;  it ’s  a  goad  thing  it ’s  not  our  weather  | 
shrouds.”  “  Ay,  dat  true ;  noting  so  bad  but  he  can  be  worse.  { 
Here,  Ciesar,  Jack,  bring  a  gasket,  and  splice  dem  shroud; 
quick  now,  fore  anoder  shot  ketch  you.” 

The  brig  had  now  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us,  and 
I  saw  that  our  chaise  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  The  head¬ 
land  was  close  over  our  lee-bow,  and  there  seemed  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we  could,  for  I  scarce 
dared  to  hope  that  we  would  succeed  in  beating  otf  the  brig. 
The  one  gun  that  haid  been  brought  to  bear  on  us  still  banged 
away;  its  shot  flying  sometimes  near,  and  sometimes  at  a  safe 
distance  from  us,  and  we  were  still  creaking  and  straining 
under  the  canvass  we  had  been  able  to  stretch.  Our  men 


were  now  set  to  loading  the  carronades,  and  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  were  distributed — old  Jupiter  impressing  upon  the  ne¬ 
groes  that  the  least  they  could  expect,  if  captured,  would  be 
chains  and  a  sale  to  a  new  master,  and  the  most  likely  fate 
they  would  meet  would  be  walking  the  plank.  The  poor  fel¬ 
lows  were  quite  willing  to  fight,  from  whatever  cause  it  pro* 
ceeded,  and  eagerly  set  about  loading  their  guns.  They  were 
so  engaged  when  a  shot  from  the  brig  struck  us  just  beside 
the  helm,  where  I  was  standing,  and  ploughed  up  the  planks 
^  of  the  deck  in  a  deep  furrow,  half  the  length  of  the  vessel, 

1  upsetting  in  its  course  one  of  the  carronades,  and  pitching  the 
j  negroes  that  were  engaged  in  loading  it  heads  over  heels,  like 
so  many  ninepins.  A  shower  of  splinters  flew  from  the  deck, 

I  and  one  poor  fellow  was  hit  severely — a  ragged  bit  of  wood 
j  penetrating  deep  into  his  thigh.  He  was  taken  below,  and  I 
!  felt  in  the  loss  of  even  one  man  that  my  chance  in  the  despe- 
^  rate  game  was  lessened. 

1  We  could  now  distinguish  the  deck  of  the  brig  crowded 
i  with  men ;  and  when  I  considered  the  little  chance  we  had 
!  in  a  struggle  against  such  fearful  odds,  I  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
j  ment  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable  to  run  the 
schooner  ashore  and  trust  to  hiding  ourselves  among  the  thick 
bushes  that  skirted  the  saa.  I  wavered  in  my  idea  of  fighting, 

;  but  we  were  now  close  upon  the  point.  “Como,  Jupiter,  let 
I  go  the  peak  haulyard,  and  then  come  and  stand  by  the  main- 
I  sheet;  we  ’ll  have  to  jibe  to  round  that  headland,  and  we  must 
show  as  little  canvass  as  possible  or  we  ’ll  carry  away  our 
mast.”  Down  came  the  peak  as  Jupiter  let  go  the  haulyard, 
and  he  tunted  to  come  aft  to  stand  by  the  sheet.  'Bang  went 
the  heavy  gun  fiom  the  brig.  The  report  was  followed  by  a 
sound  which  I  can  best  express  by  the  word  smeuh,  and  a  short 
groan.  Old  Jupiter  doubled  up  and  fell  forward  on  his  face. 
I  rushed  forward  to  pick  him  up,  and  saw  that  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  career  was  over.  A  large,  ragged,  horrible  hole  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  middle  of  his  back,  and  the  broken  handle 
of  the  knife,  fastened  with  the  chain,  protruded  from  the 
wound.  It  was  a  sickening  sight.  The  negroes  crowded 
around  the  body  and  gazed  upon  it  seemingly  horror-struck. 
We  lilted  him  up,  but  there  was  ne  sign  of  life — the  huge  ball 
had  struck  him  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  just  on  his  favorite 
knife,  and  had  shivered  it,  forcing  the  fragments  completely 
through  his  body.  For  the  moment  I  was  paralysed  and  for¬ 
got  every  thing  in  sincere  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  old  servant, 
my  faithful  friend.  But  another  shot  from  the  brig  roused  me 
as  the  ball  whistled  past.  “  Come,  lads,  there ’s  no  time  to 
cry ;  but  we  ’ll  revenge  poor  Jupiter — we  ’ll  fight  that  devil.” 
“  Ay,  ay,  massa,  we  ’ll  fight  that  debbil,”  echot-d  the  men.  I 
seiz^  the  helm,  which  had  been  quitted  in  the  horror  of  the 
moment,  and  cast  my  eyes  round  me  to  see  where  we  were, 
when — could  I  believe  my  sight  7 — we  had  opened  up  the  bay, 
and  a  large  ship  stood  beating  out  toward  us,  under  top-gal¬ 
lants  and  topsails,  and  bearing  at  the  mizen-peak  the  union- 
jack.  Hurr^! — it  is — it  is  an  English  frigate.  She  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  gale  in  the  bay,  and,  hearing  the  firing, 
was  coming  out  to  see  what  it  wa.s.  “  Run  Ctesar,  Jack, 
Sambo,  run  below  and  fetch  up  the  English  ensign — run,  ye 
rascals.”  And  right  willingly  they  ran  to  execute  my  orders. 
The  signal  haulyards  were  rove  through  the  peak  of  the  main¬ 
sail,  and,  as  it  was  hanging  against  the  mast,  the  cord  would 
not  run.  The  frigate  was  meeting  us  like  the  wind,  and  came 
on  plunging  and  dashing  through  the  sea  most  nobly.  It 
seemed  utterly  incr^ible  that  she  could  carry  so  much  can¬ 
vass  beating  up  against  such  a  gale ;  but  though  her  lee  scup¬ 
pers  were  baried  in  the  sea  as  she  heeled  over  to  the  storm, 
yet  she  dashed  onward,  defying  alike  the  wind  and  sea. 
Bang  went  her  gun,  and  the  shot  skipped  off  the  top  of  a  wave 
ahead  of  us.  “  No,  no,  Master  Skipper,  we  can’t  broach  to 
in  such  a  gale,  and  with  your  leave  we  ’ll  do  all  we  can,  which 
is  just  to  run  before  it;  but  we  ’ll  show  you  our  colors.”  And 
I  jumped  on  the  stern-sheets  and  extended  in  my  hands  the 
ensign.  We  were  understood,  and  the  frigate  continued  her 
course,  closing  in  upon  us  as  if  to  speak. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  so  gallant  a  vessel  straining  and 
tearing  through  the  sea,  u  if  rejoicing  in  the  gale  that  threat¬ 
ened  momentarily  to  send  yards  and  sails  in  shivers  to  lee¬ 
ward.  And  to  us  the  sight  was  doubly  glorious,  for  in  the 
presence  of  that  ship  we  felt  that  we  were  saved.  Onward 
she  came.  1  stood  with  the  speaking-trumpet  in  my  hand, 
ready  to  hail  her.  She  was  within  a  hundred  yards,  slill  dash¬ 
ing  onward ;  and  1  own  1  began  to  have  some  dread  lest  the 
vast  mus,  that  came  roaring  up  to  us,  might  crush  us  into  the 
“  yeast  of  waves.”  But  she  was  under  too  perfect  command 
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to  cau*e  any  danger  of  a  collision ;  just  as  she  seemed  to  be 
upon  us,  her  bews  fell  away,  and  she  passed  close  under  uur 
stem.  “Schooner,  ahoy!— what  brig  astern?  "  roared  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  commander.  “  Pirates !  "  I  answered. 
Dash— plunge — hiss — and  she  swept  away  past  us,  leaving  a 
broad,  white  streak  upon  the  water,  to  mark  for  an  instant  her 
track. 

Her  decks  were  crowded ;  every  haulyard,  cluedine,  sheet, 
and  down- haul,  was  manned  by  a  cluster  of  sailors.  Here, 
tiien,  was  the  secret  of  this  vessel’s  ability  to  carry  so  much 
sail  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  gale  of  wind.  Had  the  Hnger  of  the 
anxiously  watching  sailiug  master  but  moved  as  a  signal,  in 
an  instant  every  stich  of  canvaiss  would  have  been  oiT  the  masts. 
This  is  the  secret,  and  this  is  the  advantage,  of  men-o -  war. 
They  are  well  and  ably  manned,  and  can  face  danger  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  always  prepared  to  avert  it.  They 
may  carry  sail  to  the  very  verge  of  rashness,  for  they  can  shorten 
it  in  an  instant. 

But  where  was  our  pursuer?  The  brig,  too,  saw  the  fri¬ 
gate  as  she  came  out  from  behind  the  point.  Her  crew  had 
been  too  long  in  the  habit  of  avoiding  such  craft  nut  to  know 
too  well  that  now  was  the  time,  if  ever,  when  there  existed  a 
terrible  necessity  to  try  the  ■  virtues  of  their  beautiful  vessel. 
At  6rst  there  seemed  some  confusion  on  board  the  brig,  but 
the  captain’s  course  was  soon  taken;  his  hope  lay  in  follow¬ 
ing  our  plan  and  trying  to  escape  the  frigate  among  the  rocks 
and  shoals  through  which  we  had  just  passed.  The  helm  was 
put  down,  and  the  graceful  brig  came  round  to  the  wind  on  the 
opposite  track  from  the  frigate,  bending  over  to  tlie  increased 
pressure  until  her  fore-yard-arm  dipped  Into  the  wave.  She 
plunged  bows  under  into  the  sea,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
rise  again  under  the  mass  of  water  that  rushed  over  her  decks. 
For  an  instant  I  thought  she  was  over,  but  she  struggled  on; 
aad  though  her  crew  might  be  seen  clinging  to  the  weather 
bulwarks  and  shrouds,  no  hand  was  stretched,  and  no  order 
was  given,  or  if  given  could  not  be  executed,  to  reduce  the 
canvass  which  threatened  to  drive  her  to  tlie  bottom.  It  was 
impossible  that  she  could  long  stand  under  so  much  sail — she 
was  literally  buried  in  the  sea— and  after  dragging  her  yard¬ 
arms  through  the  waves  for  a  few  minutes,  the  main  topmast 
snapped,  and  top-gallant  and  topsail  fell  over  the  side.  A 
feeling  of  something  Kke  pity  crept  over  us  as  we  watched  the 
death-struggles  of  the  graceful  brig.  The  piratical  crew  were 
forgotten,  and  we  gazed  on  the  beautiful  craft  as  if  she  had 
been  a  thing  of  life,  and  was  using  her  own  faculties  in  these 
super-human  struggles  fur  self-preservation;  and  when  her 
main  topmasts  went  over,  an  involuntary  expression  of  regret 
burst  from  us  all. 

That  pirate  captain  was  no  laggard,  however,  when  there 
was  work  to  do.  He  had  lost  all  chance  of  getting  to  wind¬ 
ward,  but  another  and  more  desperate  chance  still  remained. 
In  an  instant  the  helm  was  put  up,  the  yards  squared,  and 
the  now  maimed  brig  resumed  her  course  before  the  wind. 
The  fore-sheets  were  brought  home,  aad  the  fore-topsail  yard 
was  manned  by  active  hands  to  run  out  studding-sail  booms. 
The  frigate  instantly  wore,  and  the  two  now  ran  before  the 
wind,  the  pirate  a  little  astern,  and  the  frigate  gradually  clos¬ 
ing  in  upon  her.  The  brig  commenced  her  hre,  and  poured  a 
broadside  amongst  the  frigate’s  spars,  in  the  hope  that  some 
lucky  shot  might  wound  a  spar  or  rend  a  sail;  and  either  a 
wound  or  rent  would,  with  the  wind  that  was  blowing,  have 
ensured  the  snapping  of  the  spar  or  the  splitting  of  tho  sail 
into  ribands.  Some  little  damage  might  have  been  done,  but 
the  frigate  seemed  nut  to  heed  it ;  she  came  on  as  regardless 
of  the  discharge  as  if  the  guns  had  contained  but  blank  cart¬ 
ridge.  She  rapidly  neared  the  brig,  and  Bred  a  gun  to  bring 
her  to.  It  was  answered  by  a  second  discharge  of  her  broad¬ 
side,  but  it  was  a  scattered  Bring.  Confusion  and  terror  began 
to  affect  the  conscience-stricken  crew.  This  discharge,  how¬ 
ever,  broke  the  fore-topgallant  yard  of  the  frigate ;  and  the 
breaking  of  this  spar  would  have  told  heavily  against  her  had 
the  chase  been  prolonged.  The  latter  had,  however,  now  no 
alternative  but  to  return  the  fire  of  the  brig ;  and  most  fear¬ 
fully  it  was  returned.  Gun  after  gun  blazed  from  the  frigate’s 
starboard  brosulside,  until  every  cannon  was  discharged.  The 
iron  shower  told  with  fearfiil  effect  upon  her  opponent ;  several 
of  the  pour  fellows  that  were  struggling  to  get  out  the  stud¬ 
ding-sail  booms,  dropped  one  after  another  from  their  hold. 
The  cordage,  which  had  before  been  tight  and  trim,  now  flew 
wildly  and  loosely  to  the  gale ;  the  foremast,  deprived  of  its 
stays  aad  braces,  and  probably  severely  wounded,  wave  1  un- 
ste^y  for  a  few  moments  before  the  breexe,  then  snapped 
close  by  the  deck,  and  fell  forward  with  a  crash,  carrying 
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with  it  sails,  yanls,  and  iu  whole  tracery  of  cordage ;  and  the 
poor  brig,  so  shortly  before  so  graceful  and  so  perfect,  bound¬ 
ing  like  an  antelope  over  the  waves,  and  bidding  seeming  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  storm,  now  rolled  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea — a  mere  leg  up»n  the  water. 

Tho  chase  was  over.  The  Water  Lily  had  been  flying  on 
its  ceurse;  for,  having  got  rid  of  our  pursuer,  we  did  not 
change  it,  and  we  soon  lost  the  frigate  and  her  prize  under 
the  horizon.  I’oor  Jupiter  was  relied  in  his  hammock  and 
dropped  into  the  roaring  sea  in  deep  regret.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  as  he  was  gently  lowered  over  tlie  side,  but  many  a 
tear,  that  could  not  be  repressed,  rolled  over  the  sable  faces 
of  his  men. 

Two  days  brought  us  to  Montego  Bay,  and,  before  we  de¬ 
parted,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  gratefully  acknowledging,  to  the 
officers  of  H.  M.  S  S - ,  the  signal  service  they  had  ren¬ 

dered  me.  And,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  1  had  tlie  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  parcel  of  the  rascally  pirates  swinging  at  the  fri¬ 
gate’s  yard-arms.  Poor  Jupiter’s  death  stopped  tlie  channels 
of  my  pity  for  the  scoundrels.  The  poor  fellow’s  words  were 
long  remembered  by  me  afurwards — "  Seme  of  us  may  lose 
our  grog  soon” — and  seemed  almost  like  a  prophecy  of  his 
own  fate. 


STANZAS. 

I  gaze  up  into  thy  sweet  mind 
As  into  Purple  Heaven — for  ever 

The  thoughts  in  light  there  softly  shrined 
Are  fixed  and  fair — and  clouded  never  ! 

I  gaze  through  thy  transparent  soul — 

Still  through  its  beauty  all  things  seeing — 

The  Angels  smile — the  bright  stars  roll 
For  me — but  through  thy  brighter  buing ! 

There  is  a  darkness  at  my  heart — 

A  chain  around  my  spirit  twining ! 

For  me  creation’s  lovelier  part 

Is  s«en — but  through  ihy  spirit  shining  ! 

A  gloomy  fate  my  soul  hath  found — 

A  fiery  doom  my  brow  is  branding — 

Of  Joy  and  Peace,  on  mortal  ground 
My  heart  might  have  no  understanding ! 

But  still  through  thine  !  Oh  !  thou  that  art 
Mine  own — I  thrill  with  tenderer  feeling  ! 

I  hope  through  thine  up-springing  heart — 
Through  t^ne  my  soul  to  peace  is  stealing ! 

All  glorious  things  and  luminous 
Through  thy  soul  still  my  soul  is  seeing; 

And  beauty  lives  for  me  but  thus 
Through  the  pure  beauty  of  thy  being  ! 

I  guz«  up  thy  ethereal  mind — 

As  up — up  the  azured  Heavens— for  ever ! 

There  lights  of  living  love  are  shrined. 
Cloudless  and  deathless — varying  nevsr  ! 

A  firmament  of  starry  thought — 

A  firmament  of  floating  feeling  ! 

Like  yon  pure  azure — filled  and  fraught 
Wiiii  glories— still  new  powers  revealing ! 

Up  that  cerulean  height  of  soul 
I  gaze  in  breathless  adoration — 

That  firmament  of  mind — the  whole 
Seems  crowning  of  this  vast  creation ! 

Above  the  sun  it  spreads  on  high — 

Without  an  effort  or  endeavor— 

And  up  that  mind  as  up  the  sky, 

I  gaze  for  ever  and  for  ever! 

All  things  of  bsautiful  and  bright 
I  bless — reflected  in  tky  being  ! 

All  things  of  loveliness  and  light. 

Through  tky  fair  apirit  1  am  seeing. 

Without  thee — all  for  ms  were  grief — 

Thou  mak’st  delight — a  gentle  duty  ! 

Thou — my  life’s  music — flower  and  leaf — 

My  being’s  crown — my  spirit’s  beauty  ! 
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Ma$t$r  Humphrty* a  Clock, 


MASTER  HUMPHREY’S  CLOCK.” 

BT  CHARL.EK  DICKEN8,  EkQ. 

TUB  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

CHAPTER  LXVI. 

On  awaking  in  ih?  morning,  Richard  Swiveller  became 
conscioua  by  alow  degrees  of  whi.^^pering  voices  in  his  room. 
Looking  out  between  the  curtains,  he  espied  Mr.  Garland, 
Mr.  Abel,  the  notary  and  the  single  gentleman  gathered 
round  the  Marchionetw,  and  talking  to  her  with  great  earn- 
estneaa  but  in  very  aubdued  tones — fearing,  no  doubt,  to 
disturb  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  letting  them  know  that 
this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  and  all  four  gentlemen 
directly  approached  his  bedside.  Old  Mr.  Garland  was  the 
first  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  inquire  how  he  felt. 

Dick  w’as  about  to  answ'er  that  he  felt  much  better, 
though  still  as  weak  as  need  be,  when  his  little  nurse,  push¬ 
ing  the  visitors  aside  and  pressing  up  to  his  pillow  as  it  in 
jealousy  of  their  interference,  set  his  breakfast  before  him, 
and  insisted  on  his  taking  it  before  he  underwent  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  speaking,  or  of  being  spoken  to.  Mr.  Swiveller, 
who  was  perfectly  ravenous,  and  had  had,  all  night,  amaz¬ 
ingly  distinct  and  consistent  dreams  of  mutton  chops,  double 
stout,  and  similar  delicacies,  felt  even  the  weak  tea  and 
dry  toast  such  irresistible  temptations,  that  he  consented  to 
eat  and  drink  upon  one  condition. 

“  And  that  is,”  said  Dick,  returning  the  pressure  of  Mr. 
Garland's  hand,  “  that  you  an.swer  me  this  question  truly 
before  I  take  a  bit  or  drop.  D  it  too  late  I” 

“  For  completing  the  w'ork  you  began  so  well  last  night "?  ” 
returned  the  old  gentleman,  ‘‘No.  Set  your  mind  at 
rest  upon  tliat  point.  It  is  not,  I  a.ssure  you.” 

Comforted  by  this  intelligence,  the  patient  applied  him¬ 
self  to  his  food  with  a  keen  appetite,  though  evidently  not 
w’iih  a  greater  zest  in  the  eating  than  his  nurse  appeared  to 
have  in  seeing  him  eat.  The  manner  of  his  meal  was  this ; 
Mr.  Swiveller,  holding  the  slice  of  toast  or  cup  of  tea  in 
the  left  hand,  and  taking  a  bite  or  drink  as  the  ca.se  might 
be,  constantly  kept,  in  his  right,  one  palm  of  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  tight  locked;  and  to  shake,  or  even  to  kiss  this  im¬ 
prisoned  hand,  he  wonld  stop  every  now  and  then,  even  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  with  perfect  seriousness  of  intention, 
and  the  utmost  gravity.  As  often  a.s  he  put  any  thing  into 
hia  mouth,  wheiher  for  eating  or  drinking  the  face  of  the 
Marchioness  lighted  up  beyond  all  description  !  but  when¬ 
ever  he  gave  her  one  or  the  other  of  the.se  tokens  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  her  countenance  became  overtliadowed,  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  sob.  Now,  whether  she  w-as  in  her  laughing  joy  or 
in  her  crying  one,  the  Marchioness  could  not  help  turning 
to  her  visitors  w'ith  an  appealing  look,  which  seemed  to  say, 
‘‘  You  sae  lliis  fellow — can  1  help  this  1  ” — and  they  being 
thus  made,  as  it  were,  parties  to  the  scene,  as  regularly 
answ’ered  by  another  look,  ‘‘  No.  Certainly  not.”  This 
dumb-show  taking  place  during  the  whole  of  the  invalid’s 
breakfast,  and  the  invalid  himself,  pale  and  emaciated,  per¬ 
forming  no  small  part  in  the  same,  it  may  be  fairly  question¬ 
ed  w'hether  at  any  meal,  where  no  word,  good  or  bad  was 
spoken  from  begiiming  to  end,  so  much  was  expressed  by 
gestures  in  themselves  so  slight  and  unimportant. 

At  length — and  to  say  the  truth  before  very  long — Mr. 
Swiveller  had  despatched  as  much  toast  and  tea  as  in  that 
stage  of  his  recovery  it  was  discreet  to  let  him  have.  But 
the  cares  of  the  Marchioness  did  not  stop  here ;  for,  disap¬ 
pearing  for  an  instant  and  presently  returning  with  a  basin 
of  fair  water,  she  laved  his  face  and  hands,  brushed  his  hair, 
and  in  short  made  him  as  spruce  and  smart  as  any  body  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  could  be  made  ;  and  all  this  in  as 
brisk  and  bu.sinestvlike  a  manner,  as  if  he  were  a  very  little 
boy,  Hud  she  his  grown  up  nurse.  To  these  various  atten¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Swiveller  submitted  in  a  kind  of  grateful  amaze¬ 
ment  beyond  the  reach  of  language.  When  they  were  at 
last  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Marchioness  had  withdrawn 
into  a  distant  corner  to  take  her  own  poor  breakfast  (cold 
enough  by  that  time)  he  turned  his  face  away  for  some  few 
momenLs  and  shook  hands  heartily  with  the  air. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Dick,  rousing  himself  from  this 
paus(‘,  and  turning  round  again,  “you  ’ll  excuse  me.  Men 
who  have  been  brought  so  low  as  I  have  been,  are  easily 
fatigued.  1  am  fresh  again  now,  and  fit  for  talking.  We  ’re 
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short  of  chairs  here,  among  other  trifles,  but  if  you’ll  do 
me  the  favor  to  sit  upon  the  bed - ” 

“  What  can  w’e  do  for  you  1  ”  said  Mr.  Garland  kindly. 

“  If  you  could  make  the  Marchioness  yonder,  a  Mar¬ 
chioness,  in  real, sober  earnest,”  returned  Dick,  “I’d  thank 
you  to  get  it  done  ofl-hand.  But  as  you  can’t,  and  as  the 
question  is  not  what  you  will  do  for  me,  but  what  you  will 
do  for  somebody  else  w’ho  has  a  better  claim  upon  you, 
pray,  sir,  let  me  know  what  you  intend  doing.” 

“  It ’s  chiefly  on  that  account  that  we  have  come  just 
now,”  said  the  single  gentleman,  “  for  you  will  have 
another  visiter  presently.  We  feared  you  would  be  anxious 
unless  you  knew  from  ourselves  what  steps  w«  intended  to 
take,  and  therefore  came  to  you  before  we  stirred  in  the 
matter.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  returned  Dick,  “  I  thank  you.  Any  body 
in  the  helpless  state  that  you  see  me  in,  is  naturally  anxious. 
Do  n’t  let  me  interrupt  you,  sir.” 

“  Then  you  see,  my  good  fellow,”  said  the  single  gentle¬ 
man,  “that  while  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth 
of  this  disclosure,  which  has  so  providentially  come  to 
light — ” 

“  Meaning  hers  1”  said  Dick,  pointing  toward  the  Mar¬ 
chioness. 

“  — Meaning  hers,  of  course.  While  we  have  no  doubt 
of  that,  or  that  a  proper  use  of  it  would  procure  the  poor 
lad’s  immediate  pardon  and  liberation,  we  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  it  would,  by  itself,  enable  us  to  reach  Quilp, 
the  chief  agent  in  this  villany.  I  should  tell  you  that  this 
doubt  has  been  confirmed  into  something  very  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  certainty  by  the  best  opinions  we  have  been  ena¬ 
bled,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  to  take  upon  the  subject. 
You  ’ll  agree  w’ith  us,  that  to  give  him  even  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  chance  of  escape,  if  we  could  help  it,  would  be  mon¬ 
strous.  You  say  with  us,  no  doubt,  if  somebody  must  es¬ 
cape,  let  it  be  any  one  but  he.” 

“  Yes,”  returned  Dick,  “certainly.  That  is,  if  somebody 
mmt — but  upon  my  word,  1  ’m  unwilliwg  that  any  body 
should.  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree,  to  curb 
vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me — and  so  forth  you  know — 
does  n’t  it  .strike  you  in  that  light  1” 

The  single  gentleman  smiled  as  if  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Swiveller  had  put  the  question  were  not  the  clearest  in  the 
world,  and  proceeded  to  explain  that  they  contemplated  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  stratagem  in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  their  de¬ 
sign  was  to  endeavor  td  extort  a  confession  from  the  gentle 
Sarah. 

“  When  she  finds  how  much  we  know,  and  how  we  know 
it,”  he  said,  “and  that  she  is  clearly  compromised  already, 
we  are  not  without  strong  hopes  that  we  may  be  enabled 
through  her  means  to  punish  the  other  two  effectually.  If 
we  could  do  that,  she  might  go  scot-free  for  aught  I  cared.” 

Dick  received  this  project  in  any  thing  but  a  gracious 
manner,  representing  with  as  much  warmth  as  he  was  then 
capable  of  showing,  that  they  would  find  the  old  buck 
(meaning  Sarah)  more  difficult  to  manage  than  Quilp  him¬ 
self — that  for  any  tampering,  terrifying,  or  cajolery,  she  was 
a  very  unpromising  and  unyielding  subject — that  she  was  a 
kind  of  brus.s  not  easily  melted  or  moulded  into  shape — in 
short,  that  they  were  no  match  for  her,  and  would  be  sig¬ 
nally  defeated.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  them  to  adopt 
some  other  course.  The  single  gentleman  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  explaining  their  joint  intentions,  but  it  should 
have  been  written  that  they  all  spoke  together ;  that  if  any 
one  of  them  by  chance  held  his  peace  for  a  moment,  he 
stood  gasping  and  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  in 
again  ;  in  a  word  that  they  had  reached  that  pitch  of  im¬ 
patience  and  anxiety  where  men  can  neither  be  persuaded 
nor  reasoned  with  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
turo  the  most  impetuous  wind  that  ever  blew,  than  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  to  reconsider  their  determination.  So,  after 
telling  Mr.  Swiveller  how  they  had  not  lost  sight  of  Kit’s 
mother  and  the  children  ;  how  they  had  never  once  even 
lest  eight  of  Kit  himself,  but  had  been  unremitting  in  their 
endeavors  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  hissentence ;  how  they 
had  been  perfectly  distracted  between  the  strong  proofs  of 
his  guilt,  and  their  own  fading  hopes  of  his  innocence  ;  and 
how  he,  Richard  Swiveller,  might  keep  his  mind  at  rest,  for 
every  thing  should  be  happily  adjusted  between  that  time 
and  night : — after  telling  him  all  this,  and  adding  a  great 
many  kind  and  cordial  expressions,  personal  to  himself, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite,  Mr.  Garland,  the  notary, 
and  the  single  gentleman,  took  their  leaves  at  a  very  criti- 
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cal  time,  or  Richard  Swiveller  must  assuredly  have  been 
driven  into  another  fever,  whereof  the  results  might  have 
been  fatal. 

Mr.  Abel  remained  behind,  very  often  looking  at  his  watch 
and  at  the  room  door,  until  Mr.  Swiveller  was  roused  from  a 
short  nap,  by  the  setting  down  on  tlie  landing-place  outside, 
as  from  the  shoulders  ol  a  porter,  of  some  giant  load,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  house,  and  make  the  little  physic  bottles 
on  the  mantle-sliell  ring  again.  Directly  this  sound  reached 
his  ears,  Mr.  Abel  started  up,  and  hobbled  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it ;  and  behold  !  there  stood  a  strong  man,  with  a 
mighty  hamper,  which  being  hauled  into  the  room  and  pre¬ 
sently  unpacked,  disgorged  such  treasures  of  tea,  and  codec, 
and  wine,  and  rusks,  and  oranges,  and  grapes,  and  fowls 
ready  trussed  for  boiling,  and  calves’-foot  jelly,  and  arrow- 
root,  and  sago,  and  other  delicate  restoratives,  that  the  small 
servant,  who  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  such  things 
could  be,  except  in  .shops,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  in  her  one 
shoe,  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  watering  in  unison,  and  her 
power  of  speech  quite  gone.  Rut  not  so  Mr.  Abel ;  or  the 
strong  man  who  emptied  the  hamper,  big  as  it  was,  in  a 
twinkling ;  and  not  so  the  nice  old  lady,  who  appeared  so 
suddenly  that  she  might  have  come  out  of  the  hamper  too, 
(it  was  quite  large  enough,)  and  who,  bustling  about  on  tip¬ 
toe,  and  without  noise — now  here,  now  therw,  now  every¬ 
where  at  once — began  to  fill  out  the  jelly  in  tea-cups,  and  to 
make  chicken-broth  in  small  sauce-pans,  and  to  peel  oranges 
for  the  sick  man,  and  to  cut  them  up  in  little  pieces,  anii  to 
ply  the  small  servant  with  gla.ssc-s  of  wine  and  choice  bits  of 
every  thing  until  more  sub.^tantial  meat  could  be  jirepared 
for  her  refreshment.  The  whole  of  which  appearances  were 
so  unexpected  and  bewildering,  that  Mr.  Swiveller,  when  he 
had  taken  two  oranges,  and  a  little  jelly,  and  had  seen  the 
strong  man  walk  ofi'  with  the  empty  basket,  plainly  leaving 
all  that  abundance  for  his  use  and  benefit,  was  fain  to  lie 
down  and  fall  asleep  again,  from  sheer  inability  to  entertain 
such  wonders  in  his  mind. 

Meanwhile,  the  single  gentleman,  the  Notary  and  Mr. 
Ci-arland,  repaired' to  a  certain  cofi'ee-house,  and  from  that 
place  indicted  and  sent  a  letter  to  Miss  Sally  Brass,  request¬ 
ing  her  in  terms  mysterioits  and  brief,  to  favor  an  unknown 
friend  who  wished  to  consult  her,  with  her  company  there 
as  speedily  as  po»aible.  The  communication  did  its  errand 
so  well,  that  in  ten  minutes  after  the  messenger's  return 
and  report  of  its  delivery,  Miss  Bra.ss  herself  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

“  Pray,  ma’am,”  said  the  single  gentleman,  whom  she 
found  alone  in  the  room,  “  take  a  chair.” 

Miss  Brass  sat  herself  down  in  a  very  stiff  and  frigid  state 
and  seemed — as  indeed  she  was — not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  the  lodger  and  her  mysterious  correspondent,  were 
one  and  the  same  person. 

“You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  1”  said  the  single  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  I  did  n’t  think  much  about  it,”  returned  the  beauty. 
“  I  supposed  it  was  a  business  of  some  kind  or  other.  If 
it ’s  about  the  apartments,  of  course  you  ’ll  give  my 
brother  regular  notice,  you  know — or  money.  That ’s 
very  easily  settled.  You  ’re  a  responsible  party,  and  in 
such  a  case  lawful  money  and  lawful  notice  are  pretty  much 
the  same.” 

“  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion,”  retorted 
the  single  gentleman,  “and  quite  concur  in  those  seali- 
ments.  But  that  is  not  the  subject  on  which  I  wisli  to  speak 
to  you.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Sally.  “  Then  just  state  the  particulars, 
will  you  1  1  suppose  it ’s  professional  business  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it  is  connected  with  the  law,  certainly.” 

“Very  well,”  returned  Miss  Brass.  “  My  brother  and  I 
are  just  the  same.  1  can  take  any  instructions,  or  give  you 
any  advice.” 

“  As  there  are  oth?r  parties  interested  besides  myself,” 
said  the  single  gentleman,  rising  and  opening  the  door  of  an 
inner  room,  “  we  had  better  confer  together.  Miss  Brass 
is  here,  gentlemen  !  ” 

Mr.  Oarland  and  the  Notary  walked  in,  looking  very 
gravely,  and  drawing  up  two  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
single  gentleman,  formed  a  kind  of  fence  round  the  gentle 
Sarah,  and  penned  her  into  a  corner.  Her  brother  ^mp- 
son,  under  such  circumstances,  would  certainly  have  evinced 
some  confusion  or  anxiety,  but  she — all  composure — pulled 
out  the  tin  box  and  calmly  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

“  Miss  Brass,”  said  the  Notary,  taking  the  word  at  this 


crisis,  “  we  professional  people  understand  each  other,  and, 
when  we  choose,  can  say  what  we  have  to  say.  in  very  fVw 
words.  You  advertised  a  rimaw.iy  s**rvant,  the  other  day  t” 
Well,”  returned  Miss  J^ally,  with  a  sudden  flush  over¬ 
spreading  her  features,  “  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  S'he  is  found,  ma’am,”  said  the  Notary,  pulling  out  his 
pocket  handkerchief  with  a  tlourisli,  ‘•.''he  i.-^  found.” 

“  Who  found  her  1  ”  demanded  .''arah,  ha.Mily. 

“  We  did,  ma’am,  we  three.  Duly  last  night,  or  you 
would  have  heard  from  us  before.” 

“And  now  1  A/ir<  heard  from  you, ’’.said  Miss  Br.iss,  fold¬ 
ing  her  arms  re.stilutely,  as  thouiih  she  were  about  to  deny 
something  to  the  death,  “  w  hat  have  you  got  to  say  ? 
Something  you  have  cot  into  your  heads  about  her,  of 
course.  Prove  it,  will  you — that  ’a  all.  Prove  it.  S  ou 
have  found  her,  the  most  artful,  lying,  {lilfering,  and  devil¬ 
ish  little  minx  that  was  ever  born.  Have  you  got  h«r 
here  1  ”  she  added,  looking  sharply  round. 

“  No,  she  is  not  here  at  present,”  returned  the  Notary. 
“  But  she  is  quite  safe.” 

“Ha  !”  cried  Sally,  twitching  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  her 
box,  as  spitefully  as  if  she  were  in  the  very  act  of  wrem-li- 
ing  off  the  small  servant’s  nose  ;  ‘‘  she  shall  be  safe  enough 
from  this  time,  I  w’arrant  you” 

“  I  hope  8i»,”  replied  the  Notary ;  “  Did  it  not  occur  to 
you  for  the  first  time  when  you  found  she  had  nin  away, 
that  thvre  were  two  keys  to  your  kitchen  door  1  ” 

Miss  Sally  took  another  pinch,  and  putting  h*  r  head  on 
one  side  looked  at  her  questioner  with  a  curious  kind  of 
spn.sm  about  her  mouth,  but  w’ith  a  cunning  aspect  of  im¬ 
mense  expression. 

“  Two  keys,”  repeated  the  Notary  ;  “  one  of  w  hich  gave 
her  the  opportanities  of  roaming  through  the  house  at  nights 
when  you  supposed  her  fast  locked  up,  and  of  overhearing 
confidential  consultations — among  others,  that  particular 
conference  to  l>e  described  to-day  before  a  jiustice,  which 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  rel-.ite  ;  that 
conference  which  you  and  Mr.  Bra.s3  held  together  on  the 
night  before  that  most  unfortunate  and  innocent  young 
man  was  accused  of  robbery,  by  a  horrible  device  <»f  which 
I  will  only  say  that  it  may  be  characterised  by  the  epitheta 
you  have  applied  to  this  wretched  little  witness,  and  by  a 
few  stronger  ones  besides.” 

Sally  took  another  pinch.  Although  her  face  was  won¬ 
derfully  compo.sed,  it  was  apparent  that  .-he  had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  at  that  what  she  had  expected  to  be  taxed  with, 
in  connexion  with  her  small  servant,  was  comething  very 
different  from  this. 

“Come,  come.  Miss  Brass,”  said  the  Notary,  “you have 
great  command  of  feature,  but  you  feel,  1  see,  that  by  a 
chance  which  never  entered  your  imagination,  this  base  de¬ 
sign  is  revealed,  and  two  of  its  plotters  must  be  brought  to 
justice.  Now,  you  know  the  pains  and  penalties  you  are 
liable  to,  and  so  I  need  not  dilute  upon  them,  but  1  have  a 
proposal  to  make  to  you.  You  have  the  honor  of  being  sis¬ 
ter  to  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  unhung  ;  and,  if  1  may 
venture  to  say  so  to  a  lady,  you  are  in  every  re.'pcct  quite 
wotthycfhim.  But  connected  with  you  two  is  a  third 
party,  a  villain  of  the  name  of  Quilp,  tlu.-  prime  mover  of 
the  whole  diabolical  device,  who  1  believe  to  be  worse  than 
either.  For  his  sake.  Miss  Brass,  do  us  the  favor  to  reveal 
the  whole  history  of  this  alfair.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
your  doing  so  at  our  instance  will  place  you  in  a  ^ale  and 
comfortable  position — your  present  one  is  not  desirable — 
and  cannot  injure  your  brother,  for  against  him  and  you  we 
have  quite  safllcient  evidence  (as  you  hear)  already.  I  will 
not  say  to  you  that  we  suggest  this  course  in  mercy,  (for, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  do  not  entertain  any  regard  for  you) 
but  it  is  a  necessity  to  which  we  are  reduced,  and  1  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  you  aa  a  matter  of  the  very  best  policy.  Time,” 
said  Mr.  Witherden,  pulling  out  his  watch,  “  in  a  business 
like  this,  is  exceedingly  precious.  Favor  us  with  your  de¬ 
cision  us  speedily  as  possible,  ma’am  ” 

With  a  smile  upon  her  face,  and  locking  at  each  of  the 
three  by  turns,  Mi«  Brass  took  two  or  three  more  pinchesnf 
snuff,  and  having  by  this  time  very  little  left,  traveled  round 
and  round  the  box  with  her  fore-finger  and  thumb,  scrap¬ 
ing  up  another.  H'aving  disposed  of  iliis  likewise  and  put 
the  box  carefully  in  her  pocket,  she  said — 

“  I  am  to  accept  or  reject  at  once,  am  1 !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Witherden. 

The  charwung  creature  was  opening  her  lipe  to  speak  in 
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reply,  when  the  door  was  hastily  opened,  too,  and  the  head  | 
of  Sampson  Brass  was  thrust  into  the  room.  | 

"Excuse  me,"  said  that  gentleman  hastily.  "Wait  a 
bit.” 

So  saying,  and  quite  indiflerent  to  the  astonishment  his 
presence  occasioned,  he  crept  in,  shut  the  door,  kissed  his 
greasy  glove  as  servilely  as  if  it  were  the  dust,  and  made  a 
most  abject  bow. 

"Sarah,"  said  Brass,  "hold  your  tongue  if  you  please, 
and  let  me  speak.  Gentlemen,  if  1  could  express  the  plea-  * 
sure  it  gives  me  to  see  three  such  men  in  a  happy  unity  of 
feeling  and  concert  of  sentiment,  1  think  you  would  hardly 
believe  me.  But  though  I  am  unfortunate — nay,  gentle¬ 
men,  criminal,  if  we  are  to  use  harsh  expressions  in  a  com- 
any  like  this— still  I  have  my  feelings  like  other  men.  I 
ave  heard  of  a  poet,  who  remarked  that  feelings  were  the 
common  lot  of  all.  If  he  could  have  been  a  pig,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  have  uttered  that  sentiment,  he  would  still  have 
been  immortal." 

"  If  you  *re  not  an  idiot,"  said  Mias  Brass,  harshly,  "  hold 
your  peace.” 

"  Sarah,  my  dear,  ”  returned  her  brother,  "thank  you. 
But  1  know  what  I  am  about,  my  love,  and  will  take  the 
liberty  of  expressing  myself  accordingly.  Mr.  Witherden, 
sir,  your  handkerchief  is  hanging  out  of  your  pocket — 
would  you  allow  me  to —  " 

As  Mr.  Brass  advanced  to  remedy  this  accident,  the  No¬ 
tary  shrunk  from  him  with  an  air  of  great  disgust.  Brass, 
who,  over  and  above  his  usual  prepossessing  qualities,  had  a 
scratched  face,  a  green  shade  over  one  eye,  and  a  hat  grie¬ 
vously  crushed,  stopped  sliort,  and  looked  round  with  a  piti¬ 
ful  smile. 

"  He  shuns  me,  ”  said  Sampson,  "even  when  I  would, 
as  I  may  say,  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  Well !  Ah! 
But  I  am  a  falling  hou-se,  and  the  rats  (if  1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression  in  reference  to  a  gentleman  that  I  respect 
and  love  beyond  every  thing)  fly  from  me.  Gentlemen — 
regarding  your  conversation  just  now.  I  happened  to  see 
my  sister  on  her  way  here,  and  wondering  where  she  could 
be  going  to,  and  being — may  I  venture  to  say  1 — naturally 
of  a  suspicions  turn,  followed  her.  Since  then  1  have  been 
listening.  " 

"If you  are  not  mad,  ”  interposed  Miss  Sally,  "  stop  there, 
and  say  no  more  " 

"  Sarah,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Brass,  with  undiminished 
politeness,  "I  thank  you  kindly,  but  will  still  proceed. 
Mr.  Witherden,  sir,  as  we  have  the  honor  to  be  members 
of  the  same  profession — to  say  nothing  of  that  other  gentle¬ 
man  having  been  my  lodger,  and  having  partaken,  as  one 
may  say,  of  the  hospitality  of  my  roof — I  think  you  might 
have  given  me  the  refusal  of  this  offer  in  the  first  instance. 

I  do,  indeed.  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Biass,  seeing  that 
the  notary  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  "sufler  me  to  speak, 

I  beg.  ” 

Mr.  Witherden  was  silent,  and  Brass  went  on. 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  favor,”  he  said,  holding  up  the 
green  shade,  and  revealing  an  eye  most  horribly  discolored, 
"  to  look  at  this,  you  will  naturally  inquire  in  your  own 
minds  how  did  I  get  it.  If  you  look  from  that  to  my  face, 
you  will  wonder  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  all 
these  scratches.  And  if  from  them  to  my  hat,  how  it  came 
•Bto  the  state  in  which  you  see  it  1  Gentlemen,”  said 
Brass,  striking  the  hat  fiercely  with  his  clenched  hand,  "  to 
all  these  questions  I  answer— ^uilp.” 

The  three  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other,  but  said  no¬ 
thing. 

"  1  say,"  pursued  Brass,  glancing  aside  at  his  sister,  as 
though  he  were  talking  for  her  information,  and  speaking 
with  a  snarling  malignity,  in  violeut  contrast  to  his  usual 
smoothness,  "  that  I  answer  to  all  these  questions — Qnilp — 
Quilp,  who  deludes  me  into  his  infernal  den,  and  takes  a 
delight  in  looking  on  and  shuckling  while  I  scorch  and 
burn,  and  bruise,  and  maim  myself — Qnilp,  who  never  once, 
no,  never  once.  In  all  our  communications  together,  has 
treated  me  otherwise  than  as  a  dog — Qnilp,  whom  I  have 
always  hated  with  my  whole  heart,  but  never  so  much  as 
lately.  He  gives  me  the  cold  shoulder  on  this  very  matter 
as  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  instead  of  Iwing  the 
first  to  propose  it.  I  can’t  trust  him.  In  one  of  his  howl¬ 
ing,  raving,  blazing  humors,  I  believe  he ’d  let  it  out  if  it 
was  murder,  and  never  think  of  himself  so  long  as  he  could 
terrify  me.  Now,"  said  Brass,  picking  up  his  hat  again,  re¬ 
placing  the  shade  over  his  eye,  and  actoally  creuc^ng 


down,  in  the  excess  of  his  servility,  "  what  does  all  this 
lead  me  to  1 — what  should  you  say  it  led  me  to,  gentlemen  I 
— could  you  guess  at  all  near  the  mark  1 " 

Nobody  spoke.  Brass  stood  smirking  for  a  little  while, 
as  if  he  had  propounded  some  choice  conundrum  ;  and  then 
said : 

“  To  be  short  with  you,  then,  it  leads  me  to  this.  If  the 
truth  has  come  out,  as  it  plainly  has,  in  a  manner  that  there ’s 
no  standing  up  against — and  a  very  sublime  and  grand 
thing  is  Truth,  gentlemen,  in  its  way,  though  like  other  sub¬ 
lime  and  grand  things,  such  as  thunder  storms  and  all  that, 
we  ’re  not  always  over  and  above  glad  to  see  it — I  had  better 
turn  upon  this  man  than  let  this  man  turn  upon  roe.  It ’s 
clear  to  me  that  1  am  done  for.  Therefore,  if  anybody  is  to 
split,  I  shall  better  be  the  person  and  have  the  advantage  of 
it  Sarah,  my  dear,  comparatively  speaking,  you  're  safe. 

I  relate  these  circumstances  for  my  own  profit." 

With  that,  Mr.  Brass,  in  a  great  hurry,  revealed  the  whole 
story ;  bearing  as  heavily  as  possible  on  his  amiable  employ¬ 
er,  and  making  himself  out  to  be  rather  a  saint  like  and  holy 
character,  though  subject — he  acknowledged — to  human 
weaknesses.  He  esncluded  thus  : 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  man  who  does  things  by 
halves.  Being  in  fer  a  penny,  I  am  ready,  as  the  saying  is, 
to  be  in  for  a  pound.  You  must  do  with  me  what  you  please, 
and  take  me  where  you  please.  If  you  wish  to  have  this  in 
writing,  we  '11  reduce  it  into  manuscript  immediately.  You 
will  be  tender  with  me,  I  am  sure.  I  am  quite  confident  you 
will  be  tender  with  me.  You  are  men  of  honor,  and  have 
feeling  hearts.  I  yielded  from  necessity  to  Quilp,  for  though 
necessity  has  no  law,  she  has  her  lawyers.  I  yield  to  you 
from  necessity  too ;  from  policy  besides :  and  because  of  feel¬ 
ings  that  have  been  a  pretty  long  time  working  within  me. 
Punish  Quilp,  gentlemen.  Weigh  heavily  upon  him.  Grind 
him  down.  Tread  him  under  foot.  He  has  done  as  much 
by  me  for  many  and  many  a  day.” 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse, 
Sampson  checked  the  current  of  his  wrath,  kissed  his  glove 
again,  and  smiled  as  only  parasites  and  cowards  can. 

“  And  this,”  said  Miss  Brass,  raising  her  head,  with  which 
she  had  hitherto  sat  resting  on  her  hands,  and  surveying  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  bitter  sneer,  “  this  is  my  brother, 
isiti  This  is  my  brother  that  I  have  worked  and  toiled  for, 
and  believed  to  have  had  something  of  the  man  in  him !" 

"  .Sarah,  my  dear,”  returned  Sampson,  rubbing  his  hands 
feebly;  “You  disturb  our  friends.  Besides  you — you’re 
disappointed,  Sarah,  and  not  knowing  what  you  say,  expose 
yourself." 

"  Yes,  you  pitiful  dastard,”  retorted  the  lovely  damsel, 
"  I  understand  you.  You  feared  that  I  should  be  beforehand 
with  you.  But  do  you  think  that  /  would  have  been  enticed 
to  say  a  word  I  I ’d  have  scorned  it,  if  they  had  ti  ied  and 
tempted  me  for  twenty  years.” 

"  He,  he  !”  simpered  Brass,  who  in  his  deep  debasement 
really  seemed  to  have  changed  sexss  with  his  sister,  and  to 
have  made  over  to  her  any  spark  of  manliness  he  might  have 
possessed.  "  You  think  so, Sarah,  you  think  so  perhaps;  but 
you  would  have  ac.ed  quite  different,  my  good  fellow.  You 
will  not  have  forgotten  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  Foxey — our 
reverend  father,  gentlemen — ‘  Always  suspect  every  body.* 
That’s  the  maxim  to  go  through  life  with  !  If  you  were  not 
actually  about  to  purchase  your  own  safety  when  I  showed 
myself,  I  suspect  you ’d  have  done  it  by  this  time.  And 
therefore,  I ’ve  done  it  myself,  and  spared  you  the  trouble  as 
well  at  the  shame.  The  shame,  gentlemen,"  added  Brass, 
allowing  himself  to  be  slightly  overcome,  “  if  there  is  any, 
is  mine.  It ’s  better  that  a  female  should  be  spared  it.” 

With  deference  to  the  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Brass,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  authority  of  his  Great  Ancestor,  it 
may  be  doubted  with  humility  whether  the  elevating  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  by  the  latter  gentleman,  and  acted  upon  by 
his  descendants,  is  always  a  prudent  one^  or  attended  in 
practice  with  the  desired  results.  This  is  beyond  question 
a  bold' and  presumptuous  doubt,  inasmuch  as  many  distin¬ 
guished  characters,  called  men  of  the  world,  long-headed 
customers,  knowing  dogs,  shrewd  fellows,  capital  hands  at 
business,  and  the  Uke,  have  made,  and  do  daily  make,  this 
axiom  their  polar  star  and  compass.  Still  the  doubt  may 
be  gently  insinuated.  And  in  illustration  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  Mr.  Brass,  not  bein^  over-suspicious,  had,  without 
prying  and  listening,  left  his  sister  to  manage  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  their  joint  behalf,  or,  prying  and  li8tening,had  not 
bean  in  such  a  mighty  hurry  to  anticipate  her  (which  he 
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would  not  have  done,  but  for  his  distrust  and  jealousy,)  he 
would  probably  have  found  himself  much  better  off  in  the 
end.  Thus  it  will  always  happen  that  these  men  of  the 
world,  who  go  through  it  in  armor,  defend  themselves 
from  quite  as  much  good  as  evil ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
convenience  and  absurdity  of  mounting  guard  with  a  mi¬ 
croscope  at  ail  times,  and  of  wearing  a  coat  of  mail  on  the 
most  innocent  occasions. 

The  three  gentlemen  spoke  together  apart  for  a  few 
moments.  At  the  end  of  their  consultation,  which  was 
very  brief,  the  notary  pointed  to  the  writing  materials  on 
the  table,  and  informed  Mr.  Brass  that  if  he  wit-hed  to 
make  any  statement  in  writing,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  bound  to  tell  him  that 
they  would  require  his  attendance  presently  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  that  in  what  he  did  or  said,  he  was  guided 
entirely  by  his  own  discretion. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Brass,  drawing  off  his  gloves,  and 
crawling  in  spirit  upon  the  ground  before  thent,  “  I  will 
justify  the  tenderness  with  which  I  know  I  shall  be  treated; 
and  as,  without  tenderness,  I  should,  now  that  this  discove¬ 
ry  has  been  made,  stand  in  the  worse  position  of  the  three, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  make  a  clean  breast.  Mr. 
Witherden,  sir,  a  kind  of  faintness  is  upon  my  spirits — if 
you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  ring  the  bell  and  order  up  a 
glass  of  something  warm  and  spicy,  I  shall,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  what  has  passed,  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  drink¬ 
ing  your  good  health.  I  had  hoped,”  said  Brass,  looking 
round  with  a  mournful  smile,  “  to  have  seen  you  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  one  day  or  another  with  your  legs  under  the  maho¬ 
gany  in  my  humble  parlor  in  the  Marks.  But  hopes  are 
fleeting.  Dear  me  !” 

Mr.  Brass  found  himself  so  exceedingly  affected  at  this 
point  that  he  conld  say  or  do  nothing  more  until  some  re¬ 
freshment  arrived.  Having  partaken  of  it  pretty  freely  for 
one  in  his  agitated  state,  he  sat  down  to  write. 

The  lovely  Sarah,  now  with  her  arms  folded,  and  now 
with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her,  paced  the  room  with 
manly  strides  while  her  brother  was  thus  employed,  and 
sometimes  stopped  to  pull  out  the  snuff-box  and  bite  the  lid. 
She  continued  to  pace  up  and  down  until  she  was  quite 
tired,  and  then  fell  a.sleep  on  a  chair  near  the  dr  or. 

It  has  been  since  supposed,  with  some  reason,  that  this 
slumber  was  a  sham  or  feint,  as  she  contrived  to  slip  away 
unobserved  in  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon.  Whether  this 
was  an  intentional  and  waking  departure,  or  a  somnambu¬ 
listic  leave-taking  and  walking  in  her  sleep,  may  remain  a 
subject  of  contention ;  but  on  one  point  (and  indeed  the 
main  one)  all  parties  are  agreed.  In  whatever  state  she 
walked  away,  she  certainly  did  not  walk  back  again. 

Mention  having  been  made  of  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon, 
it,  will  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Brass’s  task  occupied  some  time 
in  the  completion.  It  was  not  finished  until  evening  ;  but 
being  done  at  last,  that  worthy  person  and  the  three  friends 
adjourned  in  a  hackney-coach  to  a  private  office  of  a  Jus¬ 
tice,  who,  giving  Mr.  Brass  a  warm  reception  and  detaining 
him  in  a  secure  place  that  he  might  en.sure  to  himself  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  the  morrow,  dismifsed  the  others 
with  the  cheering  assurance  that  a  warrant  could  not  fail  to 
be  granted  next  day  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Quilp,  and 
that  a  proper  application  and  statement  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  secretary  of  state  (who  was  fortunately  in 
town)  would  no  doubt  procure  Kit’s  free  pardon  and  libera¬ 
tion  without  delay. 

And  now,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  Quilp's  malignant  career 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  retribution,  which  often 
travels  slowly — e.specially  when  heaviest — had  tracked  his 
footsteps  with  a  sure  and  certain  scent,  and  was  gaining  on 
him  fast.  Unmindful  of  her  stealthy  tread,  her  victim  holds 
his  course  in  fancied  triumph.  Still  at  kis  heels  she  comes, 
and  once  afoot,  is  never  turned  aside. 

Their  business  ended,  the  three  gentlemen  hastened  back 
to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Swiveller,  whom  they  found  progress¬ 
ing  so  favorably  on  his  recovery  as  to  have  been  able  to  sit 
up  for  half  an  hour,  and  to  have  conversed  with  cheerful¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Garland  had  gone  home  some  time  since,  but 
Mr.  Abel  was  still  sitting  with  him.  After  telling  him  all 
they  had  done,  the  two  Mr.  Garlands  and  the  single  gentle¬ 
man,  as  if  by  some  previous  understanding,  took  their  leave 
for  the  night,  leaving  the  invalid  alone  with  the  notary  and 
the  small  servant. 

**  As  yon  are  so  much  better,”  said  Mr.  Witherden,  sit¬ 
ting  down  at  the  bedside,  ”  I  may  venture  to  commnni- 


cate  to  you  a  piece  of  news  which  has  come  to  me  profes* 
sionally.  ” 

The  idea  of  any  professional  intelligence  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  connected  with  legal  matters  appeared  to  afford  Rich¬ 
ard  anything  but  a  pleasing  anticipation.  Perhaps  he  con¬ 
nected  it  in  his  own  mind  with  one  or  two  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts,  in  reference  to  which  he  had  already  received 
divers  threatening  letters.  His  countenance  fell  as  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“  Certainly,  sir.  I  hope  it ’s  not  anything  of  a  very  disa¬ 
greeable  nature,  thaugh.” 

“  If  I  thought  it  so,  I  should  choose  some  better  time  for 
communicating  it,”  replied  the  notary.  Let  me  tell  you, 
first,  that  my  friends  who  have  been  here  te-day  know  no¬ 
thing  of  it,  and  that  their  kindness  to  you  has  been  quite 
spontaneous  and  with  no  hope  of  return.  It  may  do  a 
thoughtless,  careless  man  good  to  know  that.” 

Dick  thanked  him,  and  said  he  hoped  it  would. 

I  “I  have  been  making  some  inquiries  about  you,”  said 
Mr.  Witherden,  ‘‘little  thinking  that  I  should  find  you  under 
such  circumstance  as  those  which  have  brought  us  together. 
You  are  the  nephew  of  Rebecca  Swiveller,  spinster,  de¬ 
ceased,  of  Cheselbourne,  in  Dorsetshire.” 

"Deceased!”  cried  Dick. 

"Deceased.  If  you  had  been  another  sort  of  nephew, 

'  you  w’ould  have  come  into  possession  (so  says  the  will,  and 

I I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,)  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 
I  pounds.  As  if  is,  you  have  fallen  into  an  annuity  of  one 

I  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  ;  but  I  think  I  may  congratu¬ 
late  you  even  upon  that.” 

"Sir,”  said  Dick,  sobbing  and  laughing  together,  "you 
may.  For,  please  God,  w’c  ’ll  make  a  scholar  of  the  poor 
Marchioness  yet !  And  she  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,  and 
siller  have  to  spare,  or  may  I  never  rise  from  thia  bed 

again !  ”  _ 

CITAPTKR  I..XVTI. 

Unconscious  of  the  proceedings  faithfully  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  mine  which  had 
sprung  beneath  him  (for  to  the  end  that  he  should  have  no 
w’arning  of  the  business  afloat,  the  piofounde^t  secrecy  was 
observed  in  the  whole  transaction,)  Mr.  Quilp  remained 
shut  up  in  his  hermitage  ;  undisturbed  by  any  suspicion,  and 
extremely  w’ell  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  machinations. 
Being  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of  some  accounts — an  oc¬ 
cupation  to  which  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  retreat 
were  very  favorable — he  had  not  strayed  from  his  den  for 
two  whole  days.  The  third  day  of  his  devotion  to  this  pur¬ 
suit  found  him  still  hard  at  work,  and  little  disposed  to  start 
abroad. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  Mr.  Brass’s  confession,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  which  threatened  the  restriction  of  Mr. 
Quilp’s  liberty,  and  the  abrupt  communication  to  him  of 
some  very  unpleasant  and  unwelcome  facts.  Having  no  in¬ 
tuitive  perception  of  the  cloud  which  low’ered  upon  his 
house,  the  dwarf  wa.s  in  his  ordinary  state  of  cheerfulness; 
and,  when  he  found  he  was  becoming  too  much  engrossed 
by  business,  with  a  due  regard  to  his  health  and  spirits,  he 
varied  its  monotonous  routine  with  a  littla  screeching,  or 
howling,  or  some  other  innocent  relaxation  of  that  nature. 

He  was  attended,  as  usual,  by  Tom  Scott,  who  sat  crouch¬ 
ing  over  the  fire  after  the  manner  of  a  toad,  and  from  time 
to  time,  when  his  master's  back  was  turned.  Imitated  kia 
grimaces  with  a  fearful  exactness.  The  figure-head  had  not 
I  yet  disappeared,  but  remained  in  its  old  place.  The  face, 
horribly  seared  by  the  frequent  application  of  the  red  hot 
I  poker,  and  further  ornamented  by  the  insertion  in  the  tip  of 
I  the  nose  of  a  tenpenny  nail,  yet  smiled  blandly  in  its  lesa 
'  lacerated  parts,  but  seemed,  like  a  sturdy  martyr,  to  pro¬ 
voke  its  torme.utor  to  the  commission  of  new  outrages  and 
I  insults. 

The  day,  in  the  highest  and  brightest  quarters  of  the  town, 
I  was  damp,  dark,  cold,  and  gloomy.  In  that  low  and  marshy 
I  spot,  the  fog  filled  every  nook  and  corner  with  a  thick,  dense 
cloud.  Every  object  was  obscured  at  one  or  two  yards*  dis¬ 
tance.  The  warning  lights  and  fires  upon  the  river  were 
powerless  beneath  this  pall,  and  but  for  a  raw  and  piercing 
chilliness  in  the  air,  and  now  and  then  the  cry  of  some  bewil¬ 
dered  boatman  a.s  he  rested  on  his  oars  and  tried  to  make 
out  where  he  was,  the  river  itself  might  have  been  miles 
away. 

The  mist,  though  sluggish  and  slow  to  move,  was  of  a 
keenly  searching  kind.  No  muffling  up  in  furs  and  broad¬ 
cloth  kept  it  out.  It  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
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of  the  dhrinkinfr  wayfarers,  and  to  rack  them  with  cold  and 
pains.  Kvery  thiiift  was  wet  and  clammy  to  the  touch.  The 
warm  blaze  alone  dehed  it,  and  laaped  and  sparkled  merri¬ 
ly.  It  was  a  day  to  be  at  home,  crowdi^^g  about  the  fire, 
telling  stories  of  revellers  who  had  lost  their  way  in  such 
weather  on  heatlw  and  moors;  and  to  love  a  warm  hearth 
more  than  ever. 

The  dwarf’s  humor,  as  we  know,  was  to  have  a  fireside 
to  himself;  and  when  he  was  disposed  to  be  convivial,  to 
enjoy  liimself  alone.  Ily  no  means  insensible  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  being  within  doors,  he  ordered  Tom  Scott  to  pile  the 
little  stove  with  coals,  and  dismissing  liis  work  for  that  day, 
determined  to  be  jovial. 

To  this  end,  he  lighted  up  fresh  candles  and  heaped  more 
fuel  on  the  fire  ;  and  having  dined  oil  a  beef  steak,  which  he 
cooked  himself  in  somewhat  of  a  savage  and  cannibal-like 
manner,  brewed  a  great  bowl  of  hot  punch,  lighted  liis  pipe, 
and  sat  down  to  spend  the  evening. 

^  At  this  moment  a  low  knocking  at  the  cabin-door  arrested 
his  attention.  When  it  had  been  twice  or  thrice  repeated, 
he  softly  opened  the  little  window,  and  thrusting  his  head 
out,  demanded  who  was  there. 

“  Only  me,  Quilp,”  replied  a  woman’s  voice. 

“  Only  you  !  ”  cried  the  dwarf,  stretching  his  neck  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  better  view  of  his  visiter.  “And  what  brings  you 
here  you  jade  1  How  dare  you  approach  the  ogre’s  castle, 
ehV’ 

“  1  have  come  with  some  news,”  rejoined  his  spouse. 

Do  n’t  be  angry  with  me.” 

*'  Is  it  good  news,  pleasant  news ;  new's  to  make  a  man 
skip  and  snap  his  fingers  1”  said  the  dwarf.  “  lathe  dear  old 
lady  dead  1  ” 

I  do  n’t  know  what  news  it  is,  or  whether  it ’s  good  or 
bad,”  rejoined  his  wife. 

“  Then  she ’s  alive,”  said  Quilp,  “  and  there ’s  nothing  the 
matter  with  her.  Go  home  again,  you  bird  of  evil  note,  go 
home.” 

“  I  have  brought  a  letter,”  cried  the  meek  little  woman. 

“  Toss  it  in  at  the  window  here,  and  go  your  ways,”  said 
Quilp,  interrupting  her,  “  or  1  ’ll  go  and  scratch  you.” 

“  No,  but  please,  Quilp — do  hear  me  speak,”  urged  his  i 
sabmis.sive  wife,  in  tears.  “  Please  do.” 

“  Speak,  then,”  growled  the  dwart',  with  a  malicious  grin. 

“  Be  quick  and  short  about  it.  Speak,  w'ill  you  1” 

“  It  was  left  at  our  house  this  afternoon,”  said  Mrs.  Quilp, 
trembling,  “  by  a  boy  who  said  he  did  n’t  know  from  whom 
it  came,  but  that  it  was  given  him  to  leave,  and  that  he  was 
told  to  say  it  must  be  brought  on  to  you  directly,  for  it  was 
of  the  very  greatest  consequence.  But  please,”  she  added, 
us  her  husband  stretched  out  his  hand  for  it,  “  please  let  me 
in.  You  do  n’t  know  how  wet  and  cold  I  am,  or  how  many 
times  1  have  lost  my  way  in  coming  here  through  this  thick 
fog.  Let  me  dry  myself  at  the  fire  for  five  minutes.  I  ’ll 
go  aw'ay  directly  you  tell  me  to,  Quilp.  Upon  my  word  I 
will.” 

Her  amiable  husband  hesitated  for  a  few  moments;  but 
bethinking  himself  that  the  letter  might  require  some  an¬ 
swer,  of  which  she  could  be  the  bearer,  closed  the  window, 
opened  the  door,  and  bads  her  enter.  Mrs.  Quilp  obeyed 
right  willingly,  and  kneeling  down  before  the  fire  to  warm 
her  hands,  delivered  into  his  a  little  packet. 

“  1  ’m  glad  your  wet,”  said  Quilp,  snatching  it,  and 
squinting  at  her.  “  1  ’m  glad  you  ’re  cold.  1  ’ra  glad 
you ’ve  lost  your  way.  I ’m  glad  your  eyes  are  red  with 
crying.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  your  little  nose  so 
pinched  and  frosty.” 

“  Oh  Qailp !  ”  sobbed  his  wife.  “  How  cruel  it  is  of 
you  !  ” 

“  Did  she  think  I  was  dead  1”  said  Quilp,  wrinkling  his 
face  into  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  grimaces.  “  Did 
she  think  she  was  going  to  have  all  the  money,  and  to  marry 
somebody  she  liked  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Did  she  1  ” 

These  taunts  elicited  no  reply  from  the  poor  woman,  who 
remained  on  her  knees,  warming  her  hands  and  sobbing,  to 
Mr.  Quilp’s  great  delight.  But  as  he  was  contemplating 
her,  and  chuckling  excessively,  he  happened  to  observe 
that  Tom  Scott  was  delighted  too  ;  whvreof,  that  he  might 
have  no  presumptuous  partner  in  his  glee,  the  dwarf  in¬ 
stantly  collared  him,  dragged  him  to  the  door,  and  after  a 
short  scuffle,  kicked  him  into  the  yard.  In  return  for  this 
mark  of  attention,  Tom  immediately  walked  upon  his 
hands  to  the  window,  and — if  the  expression  be  allowable 
— looked  in  with  hia  shoes ;  besides  rattling  his  feet  upon 


the^  glass  like  a  Banshee  upside  down.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  Mr.  Quilp  lost  no  time  in  resorting  to  the  infallible 
poker,  with  which,  after  some  dodging  and  lying  in  ambush, 
he  paid  his  young  friend  one  or  two  such  unequivocal  com¬ 
plements  that  he  vanished  precipitately,  and  left  him  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

“  !  That  little  jnb  being  disposed  of,  ”  said  the  dwarf 

coolly,  “  I  ’ll  read  my  letter.  Humph  !”  he  muttered,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  direction.  “  I  ought  to  know  this  writing.  Beau¬ 
tiful  .Sally  !  ” 

Opening  it,  he  read  in  a  fair,  round,  legal  hand,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Sammy  has  been  practised  upon,  and  has  broken  con¬ 
fidence.  It  has  all  come  out.  You  had  better  not  be  in 
the  way,  for  strangers  are  going  to  call  upon  you.  They 
have  been  very  quiet  as  yet,  because  they  mean  to  surprise 
you.  Don’t  lose  time.  I  didn’t.  I  am  not  to  be  found  any 
where.  If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn’t  be,  either.  S.  B.  late  of 
B.  M.” 

To  describe  the  changes  that  passed  over  Quilp’s  face  as 
he  read  this  letter  over  half  a-dozen  times,  would  require 
some  new  language  ;  such,  for  power  of  expression,  as  was 
never  written  or  spoken  For  a  long  time  he  did  not  utter 
one  word ;  but  after  a  considerable  interval,  during  which 
Mrs.  Qnilp  was  almost  paralysed  with  the  alarm  his  looks 
engendered,  he  contrived  to  gasp  out, 

“  — If  I  had  him  here.  If  I  only  had  him  here —  ” 

“  Oh  Quilp  !  ’  ’said  his  wife,  “  what’s  the  matter  I  Who 
are  you  angry  with  1  ” 

“  I  should  drown  him,”  said  the  dwarf,  not  heeding  her. 
“  Too  easy  a  death,  too  short,  too  quick — but  the  river  runs 
close  at  hand.  Oh  !  If  I  had  him  here  !  Just  to  take  him 
to  the  brink,  coaxingly  and  pleasantly, — holding  him  by  the 
button-hole — joking  with  him, — aud  with  a  sudden  push,  to 
send  him  splashing  down  !  Drowning  men  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  three  times  they  say.  Ah  !  To  see  him  those  three 
times,  and  to  mock  him  in  his  face  come  bobbing  up; — oh  ! 
what  a  rich  treat  that  would  be  1  ” 

“  Quilp !  ”  stammered  his  wife,  venturing  at  the  same 
time  to  touch  him  on  the  shoulder,  “  what  has  gone 
I  wrong  I” 

She  was  so  terrified  by  the  relish  with  which  h«  pictured 
this  pleasure  to  himself,  that  she  could  scarcely  make  her¬ 
self  intelligible. 

“.Such  a  bloodless  cur!”  said  Quilp,  rubbing  his  hands 
very  slowly,  and  pressing  them  tight  together.  “  I  thought 
his  cowardice  and  servility  were  the  best  guarranty  for  his 
keeping  silence.  Oh  Brass,  Brass — my  dear,  good,  affec¬ 
tionate,  faithful,  complimentary,  charming  friend — if  I  only 
had  you  here  '*  ” 

His  wife,  who  had  retreated  lest  she  should  seem  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  these  mutterings,  ventured  to  approach  him  again, 
aud  was  about  to  spe^,  when  he  hurried  to  the  door  and 
called  Tom  Scott,  who,  remembering  bis  late  gentle  admo¬ 
nition,  deemed  it  prudent  to  appear  immediately. 

“There!”  said  the  dwarf,  pulling  him  in.  “Take  her 
home.  Do  n’t  come  here  to-morrow,  for  this  place  will  be 
shut  up.  Come  back  no  more  till  you  hear  from  me  or  see 
me.  Do  you  mind  1  ” 

Tom  nodded  sulkily,  and  beckoned  Mrs.  Quilp  to  lead  the 
way. 

“  As  for  you,”  said  the  dwarf,  addressing  himself  to  her, 
“  ask  no  questions  about  me,  make  no  search  for  me,  say 
nothing  concerning  me.  I  shall  not  be  dead,  mistress,  and 
that  ’ll  comfort  you.  He  ’ll  take  care  of  you” 

“  But,  Quilp,  what  is  the  matter  1  Where  are  you  go¬ 
ing  1  Do  say  something  more  1  ” 

“  I  ’ll  say  that,”  said  the  dwarf,  seizing  her  by  the  arm, 
“  and  do  that  too,  which,  undone  and  unsaid  would  be  best 
for  you,  unless  you  go  directly.” 

“  Has  any  thing  happened  1  ”  cried  his  wife.  “  Oh !  Do 
tell  me  that.” 

“  Yes,”  snarled  the  dwarf.  “  No.  What  matter  which  1 
I  have  told  you  what  to  do.  Woe  betide  you  if  you  fail  to 
do  it,  or  disobey  me  a  hair  breadth.  Will  you  go  1  ” 

“  I  am  going,  I  ’ll  go  directly  ;  but,”  faltered  his  wife,  “  an¬ 
swer  me  one  question  first.  Has  this  letter  any  connection 
with  dear  little  Nell  1  1  must  ask  you  that — I  must,  indeed, 
Quilp.  You  cannot  think  what  days  and  nights  of  sorrow  1 
have  had  through  having  onc«  deceived  that  child.  I  do  n’t 
know  what  harm  I  may  have  brought  about,  but,  great  or 
little,  I  did  it  for  you,  Quilp.  My  conscience  misgave  me 
when  Idid  it.  Do  answer  m«  this  question,  if  you  please.” 
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The  exaeperated  dwarf  returned  no  answer,  but  turned 
round  and  caught  up  his  usual  weapon  with  such  vehemence, 
that  Tom  Scott  dragged  his  charge  away  by  main  force,  and 
as  swiftly  as  he  could.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  Quilp, 
who  was  nearly  mad  with  rage,  pursued  them  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  lane,  and  might  have  prolonged  the  chase,  but  for 
the  dense  mist  which  obscured  them  from  his  view,  and  ■ 
appeared  to  thicken  every  moment. 

“  It  will  be  a  good  night  for  travelling  aaonymously,”  he 
said,  as  he  returned  slowly,  being  pretty  well  breathed  with 
his  run.  “Stay.  We  may  look  better  here.  This  is  too 
hospitable  and  free.” 

By  a  great  exertion  of  strenirth,  he  closed  the  tw’o  old 
gates,  which  were  deeply  sunken  in  the  mud,  and  burred 
them  with  a  heavy  beam.  That  done,  he  shook  his  matted 
hair  from  about  his  eyes,  and  tried  them.  Strong  and  fast. 

“  The  fence  between  this  wharf  and  the  next  is  easily 
climbed,”  said  the  dwarf,  when  he  had  taken  these  precau¬ 
tions.  “  There’s  a  back  lane  too  from  there.  'I  hat  shall 
be  my  way  out.  A  man  need  know  his  road  well,  to  find  it 
in  this  lovely  place  to-night.  I  need  fear  no  unwelcome  vis¬ 
iters  while  this  la.sts,  I  think.” 

Almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  groping  his  way  with 
his  hands,  (it  had  grown  so  dark,  and  the  fog  had  so  much 
increased,)  he  returned  to  his  lair;  and  after  mii'-ing  for  some 
lime  over  the  fire,  busied  himself  in  preparations  for  a. speedy 
departure. 

While  he  was  collecting  a  few  necessaries,  and  cramming 
them  into  his  pockets,  he  never  once  cea.sed  communing  with 
himself  in  a  low  voice,  or  unclenched  his  teeth,  which  he 
had  ground  together  on  finishing  Miss  Brass’s  note. 

"  Oh,  Sampson  !”  he  muttered,  “  good,  worthy  creature —  i 
if  I  could  but  hug  you  !  If  I  could  only  fold  you  in  my  arms, 
and  squeeze  your  ribs,  as  I  could  squeeze  them  if  I  once  had 
you  right,  what  a  meeting  there  would  be  between  us!  If 
we  ever  do  cross  each  other  again,  Sampson,  we  ’ll  have  a 
greeting  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  trust  me.  This  time, 
Sampson,  this  moment  when  all  had  gone  on  sowell,was8o 
nicely  chosen !  It  was  so  thoughtful  of  you,  so  penitent,  so 
good.  Oh,  if  w’e  were  face  to  face  in  this  room  again,  my 
white-livered  man  of  law,  how  well  contented  one  of  us 
would  be  !  ” 

There  he  stopped ;  and  raising  the  bow  l  of  punch  to  his 
lips,  drank  a  long,  deep  draught,  as  if  it  were  fair  water  and 
cooling  to  his  parched  mouth.  Setting  it  down  abrubtly,  and 
resuming  his  preparations,  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy. 

“  There ’s  Sally,”  he  said,  with  flashing  eyes ;  “  the  wo¬ 
man  has  spirit,  determination,  purpose — was  she  asleep,  or 
petrified  1  She  could  have  stabbed  him — poisoned  him  safe¬ 
ly.  She  might  have  seen  this  coming  on.  Why  does  she 
give  me  notice  when  it ’s  too  late  1  When  he  sat  there — 
yonder  there,  over  there — with  his  white  face,  and  red  hair, 
and  sickly  smile,  why  did  n’t  I  know  what  was  passing  in 
his  heart  I  It  should  have  stopped  beating  that  night,  if  I 
had  been  in  his  st'cret ;  or  there  are  no  drugs  to  lull  a  man 
to  sleep,  and  no  fire  to  burn  him!” 

Another  draught  from  the  bow  l ;  and  covering  over  the 
fire  with  a  ferocious  aspect,  he  muttered  to  himself  again; 

“  And  this,  like  every  other  trouble  and  anxiety  I  have 
had  of  late  times,  springs  from  that  old  dotard  and  his  dar¬ 
ling  child,  two  wretched,  feeble  wanderers.  I  ’ll  be  their 
evil  genius  yet.  And  you,  sweet  Kit,  honest  Kit,  virtuous, 
innocent  Kit,  look  to  yourself.  Where  I  hate,  I  bite.  I  hate 
you,  my  darling  fellow,  with  good  cause,  and  proud  as  you 
are,  to-night  I  ’ll  have  my  turn.  What ’s  that  1” 

A  knocking  at  the  gate  he  had  closed.  A  loud  and  violent 
knocking — then  a  pause — as  if  those  who  knocked,  had 
stopped  to  listen.  Then  the  noise  again,  more  clamorous 
and  importunate  than  before. 

“  So  soon !”  said  the  dwarf.  “  And  so  eager !  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  disappoint  you.  “It’s  well  I’m  quite  prepared. 
Sally,  I  thank  you  !” 

As  he  spoke,  he  extinguished  the  candle.  In  his  impetu- 
OBS  attempts  t*  subdue  the  brightness  of  the  fire,  he  overset 
the  stove,  which  came  tumbling  forward,  and  fell  with  a 
crash  upon  the  burning  embers  it  had  shot  forth  in  its  de¬ 
scent,  leaving  the  room  in  pitchy  darkness.  The  noise  at  the 
gate  still  continuing,  he  felt  his  way  to  the  door,  and  stepped 
into  the  open  air. 

At  that  moment  the  knocking  ceased.  It  was  about  eight 
o’clock  ;  but  the  dead  of  the  darkest  night  would  have  been 
as  noon-day,  in  comparison  with  the  thick  cloud  which 
then  rested  upon  the  earth,  and  shrouded  every  thing  from 


view.  He  darted  forward  a  few  paces,  as  if  into  the  mouth 
of  some  dim,  yawning  cavern  ;  then,  thinking  he  had  gone 
wrone,  changed  the  direction  of  his  steps;  then  stood  still, 
not  knowing  how  to  turn. 

“  If  they  would  knock  again,”  said  Quilp,  trying  to  peer 
into  the  gloom  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  “  toe  sound 
might  guide  me.  Come.  Batter  the  gate  once  more  !  ” 

lit  stood  listening  intently,  but  the  noise  was  not  renew¬ 
ed.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  that  deserted  place,  but  at 
intervals  the  distant  barking  of  dogs.  The  sound  was  far 
away — now  in  one  quartet*-,  now  answered  in  another— nor 
was  it  any  guide,  for  it  often  came  from  shipboard,  as  he 
knew. 

“  If  I  could  find  a  wall  or  fence,”  said  the  dwarf,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  his  arms,  and  walking  t-lowly  on,  “  I  should  know 
which  wny  to  turn.  A  good,  black  devil’s  night  this,  to 
have  my  dear  friend  here.  If  1  had  but  that  wish,  it  might, 
for  any  thing  I  cared,  never  be  day  again.” 

As  the  word  passed  his  lips,  he  staggered  and  fell ;  and 
the  next  moment  was  fighting  with  the  cold  dark  water. 

For  all  its  bubbling  up  and  rushing  in  his  ears,  he  could 
hear  the  knocking  at  the  gate  again — could  hear  a  shout 
that  followed  it — could  recognize  the  voice.  For  all  his 
struggling  and  pla.<-hing,  he  could  understand  that  they  had 
lost  their  way,  and  had  wandered  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  started  ;  that  they  were  all  but  looking  on  while 
he  was  drowning  ;  that  they  were  close  at  hand,  but  could 
not  make  an  etibrt  to  save  him  ;  that  he  himself  had  shut 
and  barred  them  out.  lie  answered  the  shout — with  a  yell 
that  seemed  to  make  the  hundred  fires  that  danced  before 
his  eyes  tremble  and  flicker  as  if  a  gust  of  wind  had  stirred 
them.  It  was  of  no  avail.  The  strong  tide  filled  his  throat, 
and  bore  him  on,  upon  its  rapid  current. 

Another  mortal  struggle,  and  he  was  up  again,  beating 
the  water  with  his  hands,  and  looking  out  with  wild  and 
glaring  eyes  that  showed  him  some  black  object  he  was 
drifting  close  upon.  The  hull  of  a  ship  !  He  could  touch 
its  smooth  and  slippery  surface  with  his  hand.  One  loud 
cry  now — but  the  resistless  water  bore  him  down  before  he 
could  give  it  utterance,  and,  driving  him  under  it,  carried 
away  a  corpse. 

It  toyed  and  sported  with  its  ghostly  freight,  now  bruising 
it  against  the  slimy  piles,  now  hiding  it  in  mud  or  long  rank 
grass,  noW  dragging  it  heavily  over  rough  stones  and  gravel, 
now  feigning  to  yield  it  to  its  own  element,  and  in  the  same 
action  luring  it  away,  until,  tired  of  the  ugly  plaything,  it 
flung  it  on  a  swamp — a  dismal  place  where  pirates  had 
swung  in  chains,  through  many  a  wintry  night — and  left  it 
there  to  bleach. 

And  there  it  lay,  alone.  The  sky  was  red  with  flame, 
and  the  water  that  bore  it  there  had  been  tinged  with  the 
sullen  light  as  it  flowed  along.  The  place  the  deserted  car¬ 
case  had  left  so  recently,  a  living  man,  was  now  a  blazing 
ruin.  There  was  something  of  the  glare  upon  its  face.  The 
hair,  stirred  by  the  damp  breeze,  playing  in  a  kind  of  mock¬ 
ery  of  death — such  a  mockery  as  the  dead  man  himself 
would  have  reveled  in  when  alive — about  its  head,  and  its 
dress  fluttered  idly  in  the  night  wind. 

CHAPTER  LXVIH. 

Lighted  rooms,  bright  fires,  cheerful  faces,  the  music  of 
glad  voices,  words  of  love  and  welcome,  warm  hearts,  and 
tears  of  happiness — what  a  change  is  this!  But  it  is  to  such 
delights  that  ^it  is  hastening.  1  hey  are  awaiting  him,  he 
knows.  He  fears  he  will  die  of  joy  before  he  gets  among 
them. 

They  have  prepared  him  for  this,  all  day.  He  is  not  to 
be  carried  off  to-morrow  with  the  rest,  they  tell  him  first. 
By  degrees  they  let  him  know  that  doubts  have  arisen,  that 
inquiries  are  to  be  made,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  pardoned 
after  all.  At  last,  the  evening  being  come,  they  bring  him 
to  a  room  where  some  gentlemen  are  assembled.  Foremost 
among  them  is  his  good  old  master,  who  comes  and  takes 
him  by  the  hand.  He  hears  that  his  innocence  is  establish¬ 
ed,  and  that  he  is  pardoned.  He  cannot  see  the  speaker, 
but  he  turns  toward  the  voice,  and,  in  trying  to  answer,  falls 
down  insensible. 

They  recover  him  Again,  and  tell  him  he  must  be  com¬ 
posed,  and  bear  this  like  a  man.  Somebody  says  he  must 
think  of  his  poor  mother.  It  is  because  he  does  think  of  her 
so  much,  that  the  happy  news  had  overpowered  him.  They 
crowd  about  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  truth  has  gone 
abroad,  and  that  all  the  town  and  country  ring  with  sym- 
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pathy  for  bis  miafartun^'s.  He  has  no  ears  to  this.  His 
thoughts  as  yet  hare  no  wider  range  than  home.  Does  sAe 
know  it  1 — what  did  she  say  who  told  her  1  He  can  speak 
of  nothing  else. 

They  make  him  drink  a  little  wine,  and  talk  kindly  to 
him  for  a  while,  until  he  is  more  collected,  and  can  listen, 
and  thank  them.  He  is  free  to  go.  Mr.  Garland  thinks,  if 
he  feels  better,  it  is  time  they  went  away.  The  gentlemen 
cluster  round  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him.  He  feels 
very  grateful  to  them  for  the  interest  they  have  in  him,  and 
for  the  kind  promises  they  make  ;  but  the  power  of  speech 
is  gone  again,  and  he  has  much  ado  to  keep  his  feet,  even 
though  leaning  on  his  master’s  arm. 

As  they  pass  through  the  dismal  passes,  some  officers  of 
the  jail  who  are  in  w'aiting  there,  congratulate  him  in  their 
rough  way  on  his  release.  The  newsmonger  is  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  his  manner  is  not  quite  hearty — there  is  something 
of  surliness  in  his  compliments.  He  looks  upon  Kit  as  an 
intruder,  as  one  who  has  obtained  admission  to  that  place 
on  false  pretences ;  who  has  enjoyed  a  privilege  without 
being  duly  qualified.  He  may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
young  man,  he  thinks,  but  he  has  no  business  there,  and  the 
sooner  he  is  gone,  the  better. 

The  last  door  shuts  behind  him.  They  have  passed  the 
outer  wall,  and  stand  in  the  open  air — in  the  street  he  has  so 
often  pictured  to  himself  when  hemmed  in  by  those  gloomy 
stones,  and  which  has  been  in  all  his  dreams.  It  seems 
wider  and  more  busy  than  it  used  to  be.  The  night  is  bad, 
and  yet  how  cheerful  and  gay  in  his  eyes  !  One  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  pressed  some  money  into  his 
hand.  He  has  not  counted  it ;  but  when  they  have  gone  a 
few  paces  beyond  the  box  for  poor  prisoners,  he  hastily  re¬ 
turns  and  drops  it  In. 

Mr.  Garland  has  a  coach  waiting  in  a  neighboring  street, 
and  taking  Kit  inside  with  him,  bids  the  man  drive  home. 
At  first  they  can  only  travel  at  a  foot  pace,  and  then  with 
torches  going  on  before,  because  of  the  heavy  fog.  But 
as  they  get  further  from  the  river,  and  leave  the  closer  por¬ 
tions  of  the  town  behind,  they  are  able  to  dispense  with  this 
precaution  and  to  proceed  at  a  brisker  rate.  On  the  road, 
hard  galloping  w'ould  be  too  slow  for  Kit.  but  when  they 
are  drawing  near  their  journey’s  end,  he  begs  they  may 
go  more  slowly,  and  when  the  house  appears  in  sight,  that 
they  may  stop — only  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  give  him  time 
to  breathe. 

But  there  is  no  stopping  then,  for  the  old  gentleman  speaks 
stoutly  to  him,  the  horses  mend  their  pace,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ready  at  the  garden-gate.  Next  minute  they  are  at  the  door. 
There  is  a  noise  of  tongues,  and  tread  of  feet,  inside.  It 
opens.  Kit  rushes  in,  and  hnds  his  mother  clinging  round 
his  neck. 

And  there,  too,  is  the  ever  faithful  Barbara’s  mother,  still 
holding  the  baby  as  if  she  had  never  put  it  down  since  that 
sad  day  when  they  little  hoped  to  have  such  joy  as  this — 
there  she  is,  heaven  bless  her,  crying  her  eyes  out  and  sob¬ 
bing  as  never  woman  sobbed  before  ;  and  there  is  little  Barba¬ 
ra — poor  little  Barbara,  so  much  thinner,  and  so  much  paler, 
and  yet  so  very  pretty — trembling  like  a  leaf  and  supporting 
herself  against  the  wall :  and  there  is  Mrs.  Garland,  neater 
and  nicer  than  ever,  fainting  away  stone  dead  with  nobody 
to  help  her;  and  there  is  Mr.  Abel,  violently  blowing  his 
nose,  and  wanting  to  embrace  everybody;  and  there  is  the 
single  gentleman  hovering  round  them  all,  and  constant  to 
nothing  for  an  Instant ;  and  there  is  that  good,  dear,  thought¬ 
ful  little  Jacob,  sitting  all  alone  by  himself  on  the  bottom 
stair,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  like  an  old  man,  roaring 
fearfully  without  giving  any  trouble  to  any  body ;  and  each 
and  all  of  them  are  for  the  time  clean  out  of  their  w  its,  and 
do  jointly  and  severally  commit  all  manner  of  follies. 

And  even  wrhen  the  rest  have  in  some  measure  come  to 
themselves  again,  and  can  hnd  words  and  smiles,  Barbara — 
that  soft-hearted,  gentle,  foolish  little  Barbara — is  suddenly 
missed,  and  found  to  be  in  a  swoon  by  herself  in  the  back 
parlor,  from  which  swoon  she  falls  into  hysterics,  and  from 
which  hysterics  into  a  swoon  again,  and  is,  indeed,  so  bad, 
that,  despite  a  mortal  quantity  of  vinegar  and  cold  water, 
she  is  hardly  a  bit  better  at  last  than  she  w'as  at  first.  Then 
Kit’s  mother  comes  in  and  sa3r8,  will  he  come  and  speak  to 
her  ;  and  Kit  says  "  Yes,”  and  goes ;  and  he  says  in  a  kind 
voice  **  Barbara !  ”  and  Barbara’s  mother  tells  her  that  **  it’s 
only  Kit ;  ”  and  Barbara  says  (with  her  eyes  closed  all  the 
time)  **  Oh  !  but  is  it  him  indeed  1  ”  and  Barbara’s  mother 
says  *'  To  be  sure  it  is,  mv  dear ;  there ’s  nothing  the  matter 


now.”  And  in  further  assurance  that  he 's  safe  and  sound. 
Kit  speaks  to  her  again  ;  and  then  Barbara  goes  off  into 
another  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  into  another  fit  of  crying — 
and  then  Barbara’s  mother  and  Kit’s  mother  n(>d  to  each 
other,  and  then  pretend  to  scold  her — but  only  to  bring  her 
to  herself  the  faster,  bless  you — and  being  experienced  ma¬ 
trons,  and  acute  at  preceiving  the  first  dawning  symptoms 
of  recovery,  they  comfort  Kit  with  the  assurance  that 
“she’ll  do  now,”  and  so  dismiss  him  to  the  place  whence 
he  came. 

Well !  In  that  place  (which  is  the  next  room)  there  are 
decanters  of  wine,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  set  out  as  grand 
as  if  Kit  and  his  friends  were  first-rate  comiiany  ;  and  there 
is  little  Jacob,  walking,  as  the  popular  phrase  is,  into  a 
homemade  plumb  cake  at  a  most  surprising  pace,  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  eye  on  the  figs  and  oranges  which  are  to  follow,  and 
making  the  best  use  of  hie  time  you  may  well  believe.  Kit 
no  soonej*  comes  in,  than  that  single  gentlemen  (never  was 
such  a  busy  gentleman)  charges  all  the  glasses — bumpers — 
and  drinks  his  health,  and  tells  him  he  shall  never  want  a 
friend  while  he  lives ;  and  as  does  Mr.  Garland,  so  does  Mr.s. 
Garland,  and  so  does  Mr.  Ahel.  But  even  lliis  honor  and 
distinction  is  not  all,  for  the  single  gentleman  forthwith  pulls 
out  of  his  pocket  a  massive  silver  watch,  going  hard,  and 
right  to  half  a  second — and  upon  the  back  of  this  is  engraved 
Kit’s  name,  with  flourishes  all  over;  and  in  short  it  is  Kit’s 
watch,  bought  expressly  for  him,  and  presented  to  him  on 
the  spot.  You  may  rest  assured  tliat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland 
can’t  help  hinting  about  their  present  in  store,  and  that  Mr. 
Ahel  tells  outright  that  he  has  his ;  and  that  Kit  is  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  the  happy. 

There  is  one  friend  he  has  not  seen  yet,  and  as  he  cannot 
be  conveniently  introduced  into  the  family  circle,  by  reason 
of  his  being  an  iron-shod  quadruped,  Kit  takes  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  of  slipping  away  and  hurrying  to  the  stable.  The 
moment  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  latch,  the  pony  neighs 
the  loudest  pony’s  greeting ;  before  he  has  crossed  the 
threshold,  the  pony  is  capering  about  his  loose  box  (for  he 
brooks  not  the  indignity  of  a  halter,)  mad  to  give  him  wel¬ 
come  ;  and  when  Kit  goes  up  to  caress  and  pat  him,  the 
pony  rubs  his  nose  against  his  coat,  and  fondles  him  more 
lovingly  than  ever  pony  fondled  man.  It  is  the  crowning 
circumstance  of  his  earnest,  heartfelt  reception,  and  Kit 
fairly  puts  his  arm  round  Whisker’s  neck  and  hugs  him. 

But  how  comes  Barbara  to  trip  in  there  1  and  how  smart 
she  is  again !  she  has  been  at  her  glass  since  she  recovered. 
How  comes  Barbara  in  the  stable,  of  all  places  in  the  world  1 
Why,  since  Kit  has  been  away,  the  pony  would  take  his 
food  from  no  body  but  her,  and  Barbara,  you  see,  not 
dreaming  Christopher  was  there,  and  just  looking  in  to  see 
that  every  thing  was  right,  has  come  upon  him  unawares. 
Blushing  little  Barbara ! 

It  may  he  that  Kit  has  caressed  the  pony  enough;  it  may 
be  that  there  are  even  better  things  to  caress  than  ponies. 
He  leaves  him  for  Barbara,  at  any  rate,  and  hopes  she  is 
better.  Yes,  Barbara  is  a  great  deal  better.  She  is  afraid 
— and  here  Barbara  looks  down  and  blushes  more — that  he 
must  have  thought  her  very  foolish.  “  Not  at  all,”  says 
Kit.  Barbara  is  glad  of  that,  and  coughs — Hem  ! — just  the 
slightest  cough  possible — not  more  than  that. 

What  a  discreet  pony,  when  he  chooses !  He  is  as  quiet 
now  as  if  he  were  of  marble.  He  has  a  very  knowing  look, 
but  that  he  always  has.  “  We  have  hardly  had  time  to 
shake  hands,  Barbara,”  says  Kit.  Barbara  gives  him  hers. 
Why,  she  is  trembling  now !  Foolish,  fluttering  Barbara ! 

Arm’s  length!  The  length  of  an  arm  is  not  much.  Bar¬ 
bara’s  was  not  a  long  arm  by  any  means ;  and,  besides,  she 
did  n’t  hold  it  out  straight,  but  bent  a  little.  Kit  was  so 
near  her  when  they  shook  hands  that  he  could  see  a  small, 
tiny  tear  yet  trembling  on  an  eyelash.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  look  at  it,  unknown  to  Barbara.  It  was  natural 
that  Barbara  should  raise  her  eyes  unconsciously  and  find 
him  out.  Was  it  natural  that  at  that  instant  without  any 
previous  impulse  or  design.  Kit  should  kiss  Barbara  1  He 
did  it,  whether  or  no.  Barbara  said  “For  shame,”  but  let 
him  do  it  too — twice.  He  might  have  done  it  t^ice,  but 
the  pony  kicked  up  his  heels  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 
were  suddenly  taken  with  convulsions  of  delight,  and  Bar¬ 
bara,  being  frightened,  ran  away — not  straight  to  where  her 
mother  and  Kit’s  mother  were  though,  lest  they  should  see 
how  red  her  cheeks  were,  and  should  ask  her  why.  Sly 
little  Barbara ! 

When  the  first  transports  of  the  whole  party  had  subsided. 
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and  Kit  and  his  mother,  and  Barbaca  and  her  mother,  with 
little  Jacob  and  (he  baby  to  boot,  had  had  their  suppers  to¬ 
gether — which  there  was  no  hurrying  over,  for  they  were 
going  to  slop  there  aU  night — Mr.  Garland  called  Kit  to 
him,  and,  taking  him  into  a  room  where  they  coul-i  be  alone. 
Cold  him  that  he  bad  something  yet  to  say,  which  would 
surprise  him  greatly.  Kit  looked  so  anxious  and  lurned  so 
pale  on  hearing  this  that  the  old  man  hastened  to  add  he 
w’ould  be  agreeably  surprised,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
be  ready  next  morning  for  a  journey. 

“  For  a  journey,  sir  1  ”  cried  Kit. 

“  In  company  with  me  and  my  friend  in  the  ne.\t  room. 
Can  you  guess  its  purpose  I  ” 

Kit  turned  paler  yet,  and  shook  bis  head. 

“Oh  yes!  I  think  yoa  do  already,**  said  his  master. 

Try.” 

Kit  murmured  somethiag  rathur  rambling  and  unintelli¬ 
gible,  but  he  plainly  pronounced  the  words  “  Miss  Nell” 
three  or  four  times — shaking  his  head  while  he  did  so,  as  if 
he  would  add  there  was  no  hope  of  that 

Hut  Mr  Garland,  in.stead  oi'  saying  “  Try  again,”  as  Kit 
bad  made  sure  he  would,  told  kun  \try  senu^.sly  that  he  had 
guessed  right 

“  The  place  of  their  retreat  Is  indeed  discovered,”  he 
<iaid,  “at  la.st  ;  and  that  is  our  journey's  end.” 

Ku  faltered  oat  such  questions  as  where  it  was,  and  how 
had  it  been  fouiui,  and  kow  ktttg  since,  and  was  she  well, 
and  happy. 

“  Happy  she  is,  beyond  all  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Garland  ; 

“  and  well,  1 — 1  trust  she  will  be  soon.  She  has  been  weak 
and  ailing,  as  1  learn,  but  she  was  better  when  1  heard  this 
morning,  and  they  were  full  of  hope.  t?it  you  down,  and 
you  shall  hear  the  real.” 

Scarcely  venturing  to  draw  a  breath,  KU  did  as  he  was  i 
told.  Mr.  Garland  then  related  to  him  how  he  had  a 
brother,  (of  whom  he  would  remember  to  have  heard  him 
speak,  and  who.se  picture,  taken  wh**n  he  was  a  young 
man,  hung  in  the  best  room,)  and  how  this  brother  lived  a 
long  way  oH'in  a  country  seat,  with  an  old  clergyman  who 
had  been  his  early  friend.  How,  ahbough  they  loved  each 
other  us  brothers  should,  they  had  not  met  for  miusy  years, 
but  had  communicated  by  letter  from  time  to  time,  always 
looking  forward  to  sotue  period  when  they  would  take  each 
other  by  the  hand  once  more,  and  ^till  letting  the  Present 
time  steal  on,  as  it  was  the  habit  of  men  to  do,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  the  Future  to  melt  into  the  Past.  How  this  brother, 
whose  temper  was  very  mild  and  quiet  and  retiring — such 
as  Mr  Abel’s — was  greatly  beloved  by  the  simple  people 
among  whom  he  dwelt,  who  quite  revered  the  bachelor, 
(for  so  they  called  him,)  and  every  one  had  experienced  his 
charity  and  benevolence.  How  even  these  slight  circum¬ 
stances  had  come  to  his  knowledge  very  slowly,  and  in 
course  of  years,  for  the  bachelor  was  oue  of  those  whose 
goodness  shuns  the  light,  and  who  have  mere  pleasure  in 
discovering  and  extolling  the  good  deeds  of  other.s,  than  in 
trumpeting  their  own, be  they  ever  so  commendable.  How, 
for  that  reason,  he  seldom  told  them  to  his  village  frleaiLs ; 
but  how,  for  all  that,  his  mind  had  become  so  lull  of  two 
among  them — a  child  and  an  old  man,  to  whom  he  bad  l>eea 
very  kind — that  in  a  letter,  received  a  few  days  before,  he 
had  dwelt  upon  them  from  tirst  to  last,  and  hud  told  there 
such  a  tale  of  their  wanderings  and  mutual  love  that  few 
could  read  it  without  beiug  moved  to  tears.  How  he,  the 
recipient  of  that  letter,  was  directly  led  to  the  belief  that 
these  must  be  the  very  wanderers  for  whom  so  much  search 
had  been  made,  and  whom  Heaven  had  directed  to  his 
brother's  care.  How  he  had  written  for  such  further  infor¬ 
mation  as  would  put  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt ;  how  it  had 
that  morning  arrived ;  had  confirmed  his  first  impression 
into  a  certainty  ;  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
journey  being  planned  w’hich  they  were  to  take  to-morrow. 

“  In  the  mean  time,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  and 
laying  his  hand  on  Kit's  shoulder,  “  ytwi  have  great  need  of 
re-)t,  for  such  a  day  a.s  tliis  would  wear  out  the  strongert 
man.  Good  night,  and  Heaven  9ead  our  journey  may  have 
a  pro^erous  ending !  ** 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Krr  wa.s  co  slnggard  next  morning,  but  sprlagirig  his 
'>ed  some  tinae  before  day,  began  to  prepare  for  his  wel¬ 
come  expeditioa.  The  harry  of  spirits  consequent  upon  the  j 
event*  of  yesterday,  tad  the  nnerpected  intelligence  he  had  j 
heard  at  night,  had  troubled  his  Hleep  through  (hr  long,  dark  1 


hour^  and  summoned  such  uueasy  dreams  about  his  pillow 
(itHt  it  was  rest  to  rise. 

But  had  it  been  the  beginning  of  some  great  labor  with 
the  same  end  in  view — bad  it  been  the  conuKaeiicemeat  uf  i 
long  journey,  to  be  performed  on  foot  in  that  iiiclrmera  seo- 
son  of  the  year ;  to  be  pursued  under  every  privation  and 
I  difficulty;  and  to  be  achieved  only  with  great  distress,  la 
tigue,  and  suffering — had  it  been  the  dawn  «>f  sojne  pajidu^ 
enterprise,  certain  to  task  bis  utmost  powers  of  resoJutioB 
and  endurance,  and  to  need  bus  aUn<.>st  fortitude,  but  only 
liksly  to  end,  if  happily  achieved,  in  good  fortune  and  de¬ 
light  to  NvU — Kit's  cheerful  zeal  would  h.ave  been  as  high¬ 
ly  roused,  Kit's  ardor  and  ijapatience  would  h-ive  been  tt 
least  the  same. 

Nor  was  he  alone  excited  and  eager.  Befi're  he  had  bocm 
up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tke  whole  house  were  astir  and 
busy.  Kvery  body  hurried  to  do  s«)niething  toward  facili¬ 
tating  the  preparuiioiis.  The  single  gentlt  iiiaii,  it  is  true, 
eouJd  do  iioUiiiig  liiiu.'a-lf,  but  lie  uverLuoked  ever/’oody  else, 
and  was  mure  locomotive  than  auybttdy.  The  work  of 
packing  aiu*  making  ready  went  briskly  on,  and  by  day¬ 
break  every  pieparaiion  fur  the  journey  was  completed. 
Then  Kit  began  to  w  isli  they  bad  not  been  quire  so  tiiiable  ; 
for  the  travelling-carnage,  wbichhud  been  hired  tor  the  oc¬ 
casion,  was  not  to  arrive  nutil  niuu  o’clock,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  breakfast  Xu  till  up  the  lutcrveiiing  blank  of  one 
hour  and  a  half. 

Yes  there  was,  though.  There  w«»?  Barbara.  Ttaihara 
was  busy,  Xu  be  luue,  hut  so  much  the  better — Kit  could 
help  her,  and  that  would  pass  away  the  time  better  tha.B 
any  means  that  could  be  devised.  Barbara  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  arrangement,  and  Kit,  tracing  out  the  idea 
which  had  come  upon  kiiii  so  suddenly  ovenugbt,  begna'lu 
think  that  surely  Baibara  was  fund  ot  klm,  aad  surely  he 
was  fond  of  ikirbara. 

Now,  BarbariL,  if  the  truth  must  be  told — as  it  mnst  and 
ought  to  be — Barbara  seemed,  of  ail  the  Liiile  househald,  l* 
take  least  pleasure  iu  the  bufA.le  of  me  occasion  ;  and  wlk<Mi 
Kit,  ic  the  openuess  of  his  heart,  told  her  how  glad  and 
overjoyed  k  made  him,  Barbara  became  more  downcarf 
still,  aad  seemed  to  have  even  less  pleasure  iu  It  xhau  be¬ 
fore  ! 

“You  have  not  been  home  so  k'^ng,  Christopher,**  said 
Barbara — and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how’  carelessly  she  said 
it — “  You  have  not  been  home  so  long,  that  you  need  hr 
glad  to  go  away  again,  1  should  think.” 
j  “But  (or  such  a  purpose,”  returned  Kit.  “To  hiinf 
back  Miss  Nell !  To  see  her  Sigain  !  Only  think  of  that  ! 
I  am  s(>  pleased,  too,  to  think  that  you  will  see  her,  Barbara, 
at  lust.” 

Barbara  did  not  absolutely  say  that  she  felt  ao  great  grati¬ 
fication  on  this  point,  but  she  expressed  the  seniiuierTt  so 
plainly  by  one  little  toss  ol  her  head,  tliat  Kit  was  quite 
disconcerted,  and  wondered  iu  his  simplicity  why  she  was 
so  cool  about  it. 

“  Yoa  ’ll  say  she  haia  the  sweefe.^it  and  beantifulert  face 
you  ever  saw,  1  know,”  said  Kit,  rublnng  his  hands.  “  1  ’ra 
sure  you  ’ll  say  that !  ” 

Barbara  tossed  her  head  again. 

“  WhaX  *8  ihe  matter,  Barbara  T  ”  said  Kit. 

“  Notliing,**  cried  Barbara.  And  Barbara  poirted — no* 
sulkily,  or  in  an  ugly  manner,  but  ju.-n  enough  to  make  her 
look  more  cherry-lipped  than  ever. 

There  is  no  school  in  ukich  a  pupil  gets  on  so  fiwt,  a* 
that  in  which  Kit  became  a  scholar  w  hen  he  gave  Barbai^ 
the  kiss.  He  saw  what  Barbara  meant  now — he  had  hi* 
lesson  by  heart  all  at  once — she  was  ihe  book — there  k  wa* 
before  him  as  plain  as  print. 

“  Barbara,”  said  Kit,  “you  *re  not  ctobs  with  me  I” 

Oh  dear  bo  !  Why  should  Barbara  l>e  croe*  t  And  wkaf 
nght  had  she  to  be  cross  1  And  what  did  it  OMitter  W'hethtr 
she  was  cross  or  bo  ?  Wlio  minded  hrr  ! 

“  Why,  /  do,”  said  Kit.  “  Of  course  I  do.** 

Barbara  did  n't  see  why  it  vrav  of  cniirsr,  at  bU. 

Kit  wa*  sure  she  mu.it.  Would  she  thiak  ^ain  1 

Certainly,  Barijnra  wonKJ  think.  No,  she  did  n’t  see  why 
it  wa*  of  course,  fthe  did  n’t  uwderstand  what  Christopher 
meant.  And,  beside*,  she  wa*  sare  they  wanted  her  t^p 
stairs  by  tSsi*  time,  and  she  mnst  go,  mdeed - 

“  No,  but  Barbara,”  said  Kit,  detaining  her  geatly,  •*!?< 
as  part  friends.  I  was  alw'ays  thinking  of  vou,  i*  my 
troablec.  I  should  have  heea  a  great  deal  more  nuicrahte 
thaa  I  wt^  if  it  had  n’t  hee*  frr  yoiL** 
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GomJneHs  (^acioiu !  how  pretty  Barbara  waa  when  ane  I 
colored — and  when  ah*  trembled,  like  a  little  ahrinking  ' 
bird !  I 

“  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  Barbara,  upon  my  word,  1 
but  not  half  ao  strong  aa  1  could  wiah,'’  aaid  Kit,  earnestly,  i 
“  When  1  want  you  to  be  pleased  to  see  Miss  Nell,  it  *8  only  ' 
because  I  should  like  you  to  be  pleased  with  what  pleases  ' 
me — that  ’a  all.  As  to  her,  Barbara,  I  think  I  could  almost  | 
die  to  do  her  service,  but  you  would  think  so  too  if  you  knew  j 
her  as  1  do.  1  am  sure  you  would.” 

Barbara  was  touched,  and  sorry  to  have  appeared  indif-  ' 
ferent. 

"  I  have  been  used,  you  see,”  said  Kit,  ”  to  talk  and  j 
think  of  her,  almost  as  if  she  was  an  angel.  When  I  look 
forward  to  meeting  her  again,  I  think  of  her  smiling  as  she  | 
used  to  do,  and  being  glad  to  see  me,  and  putting  out  her  j 
hand,  and  saying,  ‘  It ’s  my  own  old  Kit,*  or  some  such 
words  as  those — like  what  she  used  to  say.  I  think  ot 
seeing  her  happy,  and  with  friends  about  her,  and  brought  ' 
up  as  she  deserves,  and  as  she  ought  to  be.  When  I  think  i 
of  myself,  it ’s  as  her  old  servant ;  and  one  that  loved  her  i 
dearly,  as  his  kind,  good,  gentle  mistress ;  and  who  would  ^ 
have  gone — yes,  and  still  would  go— through  any  harm  to  j 
serve  her.  Once  I  could  n’t  help  being  afraid  ihatif  she 
came  back  with  friends  about  her  she  might  forget,  or  be  j 
ashamed  of  having  known,  a  humble  lad  like  me,  and  so  | 
speak  coldly,  which  would  have  cut  me,  Barbara,  deeper  ' 
than  I  cun  tell.  But  when  1  came  to  think  again,  I  felt  i 
sure  that  I  was  doing  her  wrong  in  this ;  and  so  i  went  on  ■ 
as  I  did  at  first,  hoping  to  see  her  once  more,  just  as  she  : 
used  to  be.  Hoping  this,  and  remembering  what  she  was,  j 
hits  made  me  feel  aa  if  I  would  always  try  to  please  her,  I 
and  always  be  what  I  should  like  to  seem  to  her  if  I  was  j 
still  her  servant.  If  I  *m  the  better  for  that — and  I  do  n’t  j 
think  I ’m  the  worse — I  am  grateful  to  her  for  it ;  and  love  j 
and  honor  her  the  more.  That ’s  the  plain,  honest  truth, 
dear  Barbara,  upon  my  word  it  is  !  ” 

Little  Barbara  was  not  of  a  wayward  or  capricious  na¬ 
ture,  but  being  full  of  remorse,  melted  into  tears.  To  what  j 
further  observations  this  might  have  led,  we  need  not  stop  I 
to  inquire  ;  for  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  were  heard  at  ^ 
that  moment,  and,  being  followed  by  a  smart  ring  at  the  | 
garden  gate,  caused  the  bustle  in  the  house,  which  had  lain  | 
dormant  for  a  short  time,  to  burst  again  into  tenfold  life  and  | 
vigor. 

Simultaneously  with  the  travelling  equipage,  arrived 
Mr.  Chuckster  in  a  hackney  cab,  with  certain  papers  and 
supplies  of  money  for  the  single  gentleman,  into  whose  j 
hands  he  delivered  th«m.  This  duty  discharged,  he  sub-  i 
sided  into  the  bosom  of  the  family,  and  entertaining  himself  ' 
with  a  ^trolling  or  peripatetic  breakfast,  watched  with  a 
gentle  indifference  the  process  of  loading  the  carriage. 

**  Snobby ’s  in  this  I  see,  sir  1  ”  he  said  to  Mr.  Abel  Gar¬ 
land.  “  I  thought  he  was  n’t  in  the  last  trip  because  it  was 
expected  that  his  presence  would  n’t  be  very  acceptable  to 
the  ancient  buffalo.” 

“To  whom,  sirl”  demanded  Mr  Abel. 

“  To  the  old  gentleman,”  returned  Mr.  Chuckster,  slightly 
abashed. 

“  Our  client  prefers  to  take  him  now,”  said  Mr.  Abel, 
drily.  “  There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  that  precaution, 
as  my  father’s  relationship  to  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  search  have  full  confidence,  will  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  friendly  nature  of  their  errand.” 

**  Ah  !  ”  thought  Mr.  Chuckster,  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  “  anybody  but  me  !  Snobby  before  me,  of  course. 
He  didn’t  happen  to  take  that  particular  five-pound  note,  but 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  he’s  always  up  to  something 
of  that  sort.  I  always  said  it,  long  before  this  came  out 
Devilish  pretty  girl  that !  ’Pon  my  soul,  an  amazing  little 
creature !  ” 

Barbara  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chuckster’s  commen¬ 
dations  ;  and  as  she  was  lingering  near  the  carriage  (all  be¬ 
ing  now  ready  for  its  departure,)  that  gentleman  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  a  strong  interest  in  the  proceedings,  which 
impelled  him  to  swagger  down  the  garden,  and  take  up  his 
position  at  a  convenient  ogling  distance.  Having  had  great 
•xperience  of  the  sex,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  those  little  artifices  which  find  the  readiest  road  to  their 
hearts,  Mr.  Chuckster,  on  taking  his  ground,  planted  one 
hand  on  his  hip,  and  with  the  other  adjusted  kis  flowing 
hair.  This  is  a  favorite  attitude  in  the  polite  circles,  and. 


accompanied  with  a  graceful  whistling,  has  been  known  to 
do  immense  execution. 

Such,  however,  is  the  difference  between  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  that  nobody  took  the  smallest  notice  of  this  insinuating 
figure  ;  the  wretches  being  wholly  engaged  in  bidding  the 
travelers  farewell,  in  kissing  hands  to  each  other,  waving 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  like  lame  and  vulgar  practices.  For 
now  the  single  gentleman  and  Mr.  Garland  were  in  the 
carriage,  and  the  postboy  was  in  the  saddle,  and  Kit,  well 
wrapped  and  muflled  up,  was  in  the  rumble  behind  ;  and 
Mrs.  Garland  was  there,  and  Mr.  Abel  was  there,  and  Kit’s 
mother  was  there,  and  little  Jacob  was  there,  and  Barbara’s 
mother  was  visible  in  remote  perspective,  nursing  the  ever 
wakeful  baby  ;  and  all  were  nodding,  beckoning,  curtesy- 
ing,  or  crying  out  “  Good  bye  !  ”  with  all  the  energy  they 
could  express. 

In  another  minute,  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight ;  and  Mr. 
Chuckster  remained  alone  upon  the  spot  where  it  had  lately 
been,  with  a  vision  of  Kit  standing  up  in  the  rumble  waving 
his  hand  to  Barbara,  and  of  Barbara  in  the  full  light  and 
lustre  of  his  eyes — his  eyes — Chuckster’s — Chuckster  the 
suscessful — on  whom  ladies  cf  quality  had  looked  with  fa¬ 
vor  from  phaetons  in  the  parks  on  Sundays — waving  hers  to 
Kit  ? 

How  Mr.  Chuckster,  entranced  by  this  monstrous  fact, 
stood  for  some  time  rooted  to  the  earth,  protesting  within 
himself  that  Kit  was  the  Prince  of  felonious  characters,  and 
very  Emperor  or  Great  Mogul  of  Snobs,  and  how  he  clearly 
traced  this  revolting  circumstance  back  to  that  old  villainy 
of  the  shilling,  are  matters  foreign  to  our  purpose  ;  which 
is,  to  track  the  rolling  wheels,  and  bear  the  travelers  com¬ 
pany  on  their  cold,  bleak  journey. 

It  was  a  bitter  day.  A  keen  wind  was  blowing,  and  rush¬ 
ed  against  them  fiercely ;  bleaching  the  hard  ground,  shak¬ 
ing  the  white  frost  from  the  trees  and  hedges,  and  whirling 
it  away  like  dust.  But  little  cared  Kit  for  weather.  There 
was  a  freedom  and  freshness  in  the  wind,  as  it  came  howl¬ 
ing  by,  which,  let  it  cut  never  so  sharp,  was  welcome.  As 
it  swept  on  with  its  cloud  of  frost,  bearing  down  the  dry 
twigs  and  boughs  and  withered  leaves,  and  carrying  them 
away  pell-mell,  it  seemed  as  though  some  general  sympathy 
had  got  abroad,  and  every  thing  was  in  a  hurry  like  them¬ 
selves.  The  harder  the  gusts,  the  better  progress  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  make.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  go  struggling  and 
fighting  forward,  vanquishing  them  one  by  one ;  to  watch 
them  driving  up,  gathering  strength  and  fury  aa  they  came 
along ;  to  bend  for  a  moment,  as  they  whistled  past ;  and 
then  to  look  back  and  see  them  speed  away  ;  their  hoarse 
noise  dying  in  the  distance,  and  the  stout  trees  cowering 
down  before  them. 

All  day  long  it  blew  without  cessation.  The  night  was 
clear  and  starlight,  but  the  wind  had  not  fallen,  and  the  cold 
waa  piercing.  Sometimes — toward  the  end  of  a  long  stage 
— Kit  could  not  help  wishing  it  were  a  little  warmer :  but 
when  they  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  he  had  had  a  good 
run ;  and  what  with  that,  and  the  bustle  of  paying  the  old 
postillion,  and  rousing  the  new  one,  and  running  to  and  fro 
again  until  the  horses.were  put  to,  he  was  so  warm  that  the 
blood  tingled  and  smarted  in  his  fingers’  ends  ;  then  he  felt 
as  if  to  have  it  one  degree  leas  cold  would  be  to  lose  half 
the  delight  and  glory  of  the  journey :  and  up  he  jumped 
again  right  cheerily,  singing  to  the  merry  music  of  the 
wheels  as  they  rolled  away,  and,  leaving  the  town’s  people 
in  their  warm  beds,  pursued  their  course  along  the  lonely 
road. 

Meantime  the  two  gentlemen  inside,  who  were  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  sleep,  beguiled  the  time  with  conversation.  As 
both  were  anxious  and  expectant,  it  naturally  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  their  expedition,  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  brought  about,  and  on  the  hopes  and  fears  they 
entertained  respecting  it.  Of  the  fonner  they  had  many ; 
of  the  latter  few — none  perhaps  beyond  that  indefinable  un¬ 
easiness  which  is  in:eparable  from  suddenly  awakened 
hope  and  protracted  expectation. 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  their  discourse,  and  when  half 
the  night  had  worn  away,  the  single  gentleman,  who  had 
gradually  become  more  and  more  silent  and  thoughtful, 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said  abruptly : 

“  Are  you  a  good  listener  1  ” 

“  Like  most  other  men,  I  suppose,”  returned  Mr.  Garland, 
smiling.  “  I  can  be  if  I  am  interested ;  and  if  not  inter¬ 
ested,  1  should  still  try  to  appear  so.  Why  do  you  ask  I 
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“I  have  a  short  narrative  on  my  lips,”  rejoined  his  friend,  ! 
and  will  try  you  with  it.  It  is  very  brief.”  j 

Pausing  for  no  reply,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  gentle*  ! 
man’s  sleeve,  and  proceeded  thus:  I 

“  There  were  once  two  breihers,  who  loved  each  other 
dearly.  There  was  a  disparity  in  their  ages— some  twelve 
years.  1  am  not  sure  but  they  may  insensibly  have  loved 
each  other  the  better  for  that  reason.  Wide  as  the  inter¬ 
val  between  them  was,  however,  they  became  rivals  too 
soon.  The  deepest  and  strongest  afl’ection  of  both  their  ■ 
hearts  settled  upon  one  object.  | 

“  The  youngest — there  were  reasons  for  hia  being  sensitive  I 
and  watchful— was  the  first  to  find  this  out.  1  will  not  tell  , 
you  what  misery  he  underwent,  what  agony  of  soul  he 
knew,  how  great  his  mental  struggle  was.  He  had  been  a 
sickly  child.  His  brother,  patient  and  considerate  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  high  health  and  strength,  had  many  and  | 
many  a  day  denied  himself  the  sports  he  loved,  to  sit  beside 
his  couch,  telling  him  old  stories  till  his  pale  face  lighted  up 
with  an  unwonted  glow ;  to  carry  him  in  his  arms  to  some  | 
green  spot,  where  he  could  tend  the  poor  pensive  boy  as  I 
he  looked  upon  the  bright  summer  day,  and  saw  all  nature  . 
healthy  but  himself ;  to  be  in  any  way  his  fund  but  faithful  I 
nurse.  I  may  not  dwell  on  all  he  did,  to  make  the  poor, 
weak  creature  love  him,  or  my  tale  would  have  no  end.  ; 
But  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  the  younger  brother’s  ' 
heart  was  full  of  those  old  days.  Heaven  strengthened  it  to 
repay  the  sacrifices  of  inconsiderate  youth  by  one  of  thought¬ 
ful  manhood.  He  left  his  brother  to  be  happy.  The  truth 
never  passed  his  lips,  and  he  quitted  the  country  hoping  to  > 
die  abroad. 

“  The  elder  brother  married  her.  She  was  in  Heaven 
before  long,  and  left  him  with  an  infant  daughter.”  i 

“  If  you  have  seen  the  picture  gallery  of  any  one  old  ! 
family,  you  will  remember  how  the  face  and  figure — often  | 
the  fairest  and  slightest  of  them  all — came  upon  you  in  dif¬ 
ferent  generations ;  and  how  you  trace  the  same  sweet  girl 
through  a  long  line  of  portraits — never  growing  old  or  j 
changing — the  Good  Angel  of  the  race — abiding  them  in  all 
reverses — redeeming  all  their  sins.  j 

“  In  this  daughter  the  mother  lived  again.  You  may' 
judge  with  what  devotion  he  who  lost  that  mother  : 
almost  in  the  winning,  clung  to  this  girl,  her  breath-  | 
ing  image.  She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  gave  her  i 
heart  to  one  who  could  not  know  its  worth.  Well!  Her  ' 
fond  father  could  not  see  her  pine  and  droop.  He  might  be  i 
more  deserving  than  he  thought  him.  He  surely  might 
become  so  with  a  wife  like  her.  He  joined  their  hands, 
and  they  were  married. 

“  Through  all  the  misery  that  followed  this  union ;  through 
all  the  cold  neglect  and  undeserved  reproach ;  through  all  ; 
the  poverty  he  brought  upon  her ;  through  all  the  struggles  I 
of  their  daily  life,  too  mean  and  pitiful  to  tell,  but  dreadful  | 
to  endure  ;  she  toiled  on,  in  the  deep  devotion  of  her  spirit,  j 
and  in  her  better  nature,  as  only  woman  can.  Her  means  I 
and  substance  wasted ;  her  father  nearly  beggared  by  her 
husband’s  hand,  and  the  hourly  witness  (for  thi-y  lived  now 
under  one  roof)  of  her  ill-usage  and  unhappiness, — she 
never,  but  for  him,  bewailed  her  fate.  Patient,  and  upheld 
by  strong  affection  to  the  last,  she  died  a  widow  of  some 
three  week’s  date,  leaving  to  her  father’s  care  two  orphan.'^, 
one  a  son  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  the  other  a  girl— such 
another  infant  child — the  same  in  helplessness,  in  age,  in 
form,  in  feature — as  she  had  been  herself  when  her  young 
mother  died. 

“The  elder  brother,  grandfather  to  these  two  children, 
was  now  a  broken  man  ;  crushed  and  borne  down  less  by 
the  weight  of  years  than  by  the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow. 
With  the  wreck  of  his  possessions,  he  began  to  trade — in 
pictures  first,  and  then  in  curious  ancient  things.  He  had 
entertained  a  fondness  for  such  matters  from  a  boy,  und  the 
tastes  he  had  cultivated  were  now  to  yield  him  an  anxious 
and  precarious  subsistence. 

“  The  boy  grew  like  his  father  in  mind  and  person  ;  the 
girl  so  like  her  mother,  that  when  the  old  man  had  her  on 
his  knee,  and  looked  into  her  mild  blue  eyes,  he  felt  as  if 
awakening  from  a  wretched  dream,  and  his  daughter  were 
a  little  child  again.  The  wayward  boy  soon  spumed  the 
shelter  of  his  roof,  and  sought  associates  more  congenial  to 
his  taste.  The  old  man  and  the  child  dwelt  alone  together. 

“  It  was  then,  when  the  love  of  two  dead  people  who  had 
been  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart,  was  adl  transferred  to 
this  slight  creature ;  wheu  her  face,  constantly  before  him. 


reminded  him  from  hour  to  hour  of  the  too  early  change  he 
had  seen  in  such  another — of  uil  the  sntfering  he  had 
watched  and  known,  and  all  his  child  had  undergone  ;  when 
the  young  man’s  profiigaie  and  hardened  course  drained  him 
of  money  us  his  father’s  had,  und  even  sometimes  occasioned 
them  temporary  privation  and  distress  ;  it  was  then  that 
there  began  to  beset  him,  and  to  be  ever  in  his  mind,  a 
gloomy  dread  of  poverty  and  want.  He  had  no  thought 
for  himself  in  this.  His  fear  was  for  the  child.  It  was  a 
spectre  in  hishousi*,  und  haunted  him  night  and  day. 

“  The  younger  brother  had  been  a  traveler  in  many 
countries,  and  had  mude  his  pilgrimage  through  life  alone. 
His  voluntary  bdiiishment  had  In'en  mi.scoiistrued,  and  he 
had  borne  (not  without  pain)  reproach  and  slight,  for  doitig 
that  which  had  wrung  hi.s  heart,  and  cast  a  mournful 
shadow  on  his  path.  Apart  from  this,  cointnunication  lie- 
tween  him  and  the  elder  brother  wa.s  diillcult  aiMl  uncertain, 
and  often  failed  ;  still  it  was  not  so  wholly  broken  oil  tut  that 
he  learnee— with  long  blanks  and  gaps  between  each  interval 
ul  inlormation— all  that  1  have  told  you  now. 

Then,  dreams  of  their  young,  happy  life — happy  to  him 
though  laden  with  pain  and  early  care — visited  his  pillow 
yet  oftener  than  before  ;  and  every  night,  a  boy  again,  he 
was  at  his  brother’s  side.  With  the  utmost  speed  he  could 
e.\ert,  he  settled  his  aHiiirs;  converted  into  money  all  the 
goods  he  had,  and,  with  honorable  wealth  enough  for  both, 
with  open  heart  and  hand,  with  limbs  that  trembled  as  they 
bore  him  on,  with  emotion  such  as  men  can  hardly  bear 
and  live,  arrived  one  eveniag  at  his  brother’s  door  !  ” 

Tha  narrator,  wht>se  voice  had  faltered  lately,  stopped. 
“The  rest,”  said  Mr.  Garland,  pressing  his  hand,  “I 
know.” 

“  Yes,”  rejoined  his  friend,  after  a  pause,  “  w-e  may  spare 
ourselves  the  sequel.  You  know  the  poor  result  of  all  my 
search.  Even  when,  by  dint  of  such  inquiries  as  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  sagacity  could  set  on  foot,  wc  found  they  had 
been  seen  with  two  poor  traveling  showmen;  and  in  time 
discovered  the  men  themselves — and  in  time,  the  actual 
place  of  their  retreat ;  even  then,  we  were  too  late.  Pray 
God  wc  are  not  too  late  again  !  ” 

“  We  cannot  be,”  said  Mr.  Garland.  “This  time  we 
must  succeed.  ” 

“  I  have  believed  and  hoped  so,  ”  returned  the  other. 
“  I  try  to  believe  and  hope  so  still.  But  a  heavy  weight 
has  fallen  on  my  spirits,  my  good  friend,  and  the  8adne»« 
that  gathers  over  me,  will  yield  neither  to  hope  nor  rea¬ 
son.  ” 

“That  does  not  surprise  me,”  said  Mr.  Garland;  “  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  events  you  have  recalled  ;  of  this 
dreary  time  and  place;  and,  above  all,  of  this  wild  and  dis¬ 
mal  night.  A  dismal  night,  indeed !  Hark !  how  the  wind 

is  howling  !  ”  - 
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Day  broke,  and  found  them  still  upon  their  way.  Since 
leaving  home,  they  had  halted  here  and  there  for  necessary 
refreshment,  and  had  frequently  been  delayed,  especially  in 
the  night-time,  by  waiting  for  fresh  horses.  They  had  made 
no  other  stoppages;  but  the  w’eather  continued  rough,  and 
the  road.s  were  often  steep  and  heavy.  It  would  be  night 
again  before  they  reached  their  place  of  destination. 

Kit,  all  bluH'and  hardened  with  the  cold,  went  on  man¬ 
fully  ;  and  having  enough  to  do  to  ke(‘p  his  blood  circulating, 
to  picture  to  himself  the  happy  end  of  this  adventurous 
journey,  and  to  look  about  him  and  be  amazed  at  every¬ 
thing,  had  little  spare  time  for  thinking  of  discomforts. 
Though  his  impatience,  and  that  of  his  tellow -travelers, 
rapidly  increased  as  the  day  waned,  the  hours  did  not  stand 
■till.  The  short  daylight  of  winter  sroin  faded  away,  and  it 
was  dark  again  when  they  had  yet  many  miles  to  travel 

As  it  grew  dusk,  the  wind  fell :  its  distant  moaningswere 
more  low  and  mournful ;  and  as  it  came  creeping  up  the 
road,  and  rattling  covertly  among  the  dry  brambles  on  ei¬ 
ther  hand,  it  seemed  like  some  great  phantom  for  whom 
the  way  was  narrow,  whose  garments  ru:>tled  as  it  stalked 
along.  By  degrees  it  lulled  and  died  away ;  and  then  it 
came  on  to  snow. 

The  Hakes  fell  fast  and  thick,  soon  covering  the  ground 
some  inches  deep,  and  spreading  abroad  a  solemn  stillness. 
The  rolling  wheels  were  noiseless  ;  and  the  sharp  ring  and 
clatter  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  became  a  dull,  mumed  tramp. 
7  he  life  of  their  progress  seemed  to  be  slowly  hushed,  and 
something  death-like  to  usurp  its  place. 

sibading  his  tyes  from  the  falling  snow,  which  froze  upon 
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rWcir  la«h*s  emi  ol^sciired  hia  aight.  Kit  often  tried  to  catch  1  and  ages,  some  with  thci-r  fronts^  come  with  their  backa, 
r!vr  earlieMt  glimpse  of  twinkling  hghts  denoting  their  ap-  I  and  some  with  gable  ends  toward  the  road,  with  here  and 
proach  to  some  not  distant  town.  He  could  descry  objects  i  tliere  a  sfgn^ost,  or  a  shed  encroaching  on  tlie  path — was 
•notigh  at  such  times,  but  none  correctly.  Now  a  tall  church  close  at  hand.  There  was  a  faint  light  in  a  chamber  win- 
sprre  appearet}  ii>  view,  whick  presently  became  a  tree  ;  a  dow  not  far  off,  and  Kit  ran  toward  that  house  to  ask  their 
harn  a  shadow  on  the  ground,  thrown  on  it  by  their  own  way. 

bright  lamps.  Now  there  were  horsemen,  foot-passengers,  i  Hm  firs!  shout  was  answered  by  art  old  man  within,  who 
earrKiges,  goiryg  on  before ;  or  meeting  them  in  narrow  ]  presently  appeared  at  the  casement,  wrapping  !«»me  gar- 
ways;  which,  when  they  were  close  upon  them,  turned  to  j  meiit  round  his  throat  aa  a  protection  from  the  cold,  aixl 
shallows  too.  A  wail,  a  ruin,  a  sturdy  gable  end,  would  rise  i  demanded  who  was  abroad  at  that  unseasonable  hour, 
ap  in  the  road  ;  and  when  they  were  plunging  headlong  at  1  wanting  him. 

.t,  would  be  the  road  itself.  Strange  tnrnings,  too,  bridges,  ,  “ ’Tts  hwd  weather  this,”  he  grumbled,  ”  and  not  a 

and  sheets  of  water,  appeared  to  start  up  here  and  there,  ;  night  to  call  me  up  in.  My  trade  is  not  of  that  kind  that  I 
making  llw  way  doubtiul  and  uiicertarn  ;  and  yet  they  were  i  need  b«  roused  fratn  Iwd.  The  business  on  which  folks 


All  the  same  bare  road,  aiwl  these  things,  like-the  others,  as  , 
they  were  passed,  turned  into  dim  illusions.  j 

Me  descended  slowly  from  his  seat — for  his  limbs  were  : 
Aatnbed — when  they  arrived  at  a  lone  posting-house,  and  ! 
inquired  how  far  they  Iwd  tu  go  tO’  reach  fh^ir  jiourney’s 
end.  it  was  a  late  hotir  rn  soch  by-places,  and  the  people 
<»ere  abed;  but  a  voice  answered  from  an  upper  window,  ; 
'I'en  miles.  The  ten  minutes  tint  ensued  appeared  an  hour; 
but  at  thfe  end  of  that  time,  a  shivering  figure  led  out  the 
hor.ses  they  required,  and  after  unwther  brief  dekiy  they 
Were  again  in  inofion. 

It  was  a  cross-country  road,  full,  after  the  first  flrfee  or  i 
four  miles,  of  holes  and  cart-ruts,  which,  being  covered  by 
the  t-now,  were  so  many  pitfalls  to  the  trembling  horses, 
and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  footpace.  As  it  was  next  to 
Niipossilde  for  men  so  miicb  agitated  as  they  were  by  this 
tiirre,  to  sit  still  and  move  «>  slowly,  ah  tl>ree  got  out  and  | 
plodded  on  In-hiad  lire  carriage.  The  distance  seemed  in-  | 
tarminable,  and  the  walk  was  most  lalmrious.  As  each  j 
wais  thinking  within  himself  that  the  driver  must  have  lost  [ 
his  Way,  a  church  bell,  close  at  hand,  struck  the  hour  of  | 
niidiiiglit,  and  the  carriage  stopped.  H  had  moved  softly  | 
enough,  but  when  it  ceased  to  crunch  the  snow,  the  silence  | 
waaas  starllnvg  as  if  sotn*e  great  noise  had  been  replaced  I 
by  perfect  sfilliiess.  | 

“  This  is  the  place,  gentlemen,”  said  the  driver,  dis-  1 
mounting  from  his  horse,  and  knocking  at  the  duor  of  a 
little  iiiH.  “  ilallcm  !  l^aat  twelve  o’clock  is  the  dead  hour 
of  night  here.” 

Tire  knocking  was  foud  and  lung,  but  it  failed  to  rouse 
rtie  drowsy  inmates.  All  continued  dark  and  silent  as  be¬ 
fore.  They  fell  back  a  little,  and  looked  up  at  the  win¬ 
dows,  which  were  mere  black  patches  in  the  whitened 
house  front  No  light  appeared  The  house  might  have 
been  deserted,  or  the  sleepers  dead,  fur  any  air  of  life  it  had 
about  it. 

They  spoke  fogeffrer,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  in 
whispers;  unwilling  to  disturb  again  tlic  dreary  echoes 
fhey  had  just  now  raised. 

“  Let  us  go  on,”  raid  the  younger  brother,  “and  leave 
this  good  fellow  to  wake  them,  if  he  can.  I  cannot  rest 
until  I  know  that  we  are  n»A  too  late.  Let  us  go  on  in  the 
Jhime  of  Heaven!” 

TIrey  did  so,  leaving  the  postilNoir  to  order  siKrh  accom¬ 
modation  as  fhe  house  aff  >rded,  asid  to  renew  his  knocking. 
Kit  accompanied  them  with  a  little  bundle,  which  he  had 
hung  in  the  carriage  when  they  left  home,  and  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  since— the  bird  in  his  old  cage — ^just  as  she  had  left 
Aim.  ^he  would  be'  glad  to  see  hei  bird,  he  knew. 

The  road  woimd  genfly  downward.  As  they  proceeded, 
fhey  lost  sight  of  the  church  whose  clock  they  had  heard, 
and  of  the  srnaH  tillage  clustering  rouixl  it.  The  knocking, 
which  was  now  renewed,  and  which  in  that  stiPness  they 
Could  plaip<y  hear,  troubled  them  They  wished  the  mmi 
would  forbeaf,  or  that  they  had  told  him  not  break  the 
sMene'e  unfil  they  returned. 

The  Hd  church  tower,  clad  itv  a  ghostly  garb  of  pute  cold 
hhife,  again  rose  up  before  them,  and  a  few  moments 
brought  them  close  beside  it — a  venerable  building — grey, 
even  in  the  mVlsf  of  tire  hoary  landscape.  An  ancient  sun¬ 
dial  on  the  IwUry  wats  nearly  hidden  by  the  snowdrift,  and 
scarcely  to  be  known  for  what  it  Was.  Time  itself  seemed 
fo  have  grown  dull  and  oid,-  as  if  no  day  Were  ever  to  dis¬ 
place  the  mclanclroly  night, 

A  wicket  gate  was  close  at  hand,  btif  there  was  more  than 
One  path  across  the  churchyard  to  which  it  led,  and,  uncer¬ 
tain  which  to  fake,  (hey  came  to  a  stand  again. 

The  village  street — if  street  that  could  be  called  which 
an  irregular  cktsfer  of  poor  eoHages  of  many  heights 


want  me  will  keep  cold,  especially  at  this  season.  What 
do  yon  want  1” 

‘‘  I  would  not  have  roused  you,  if  1  had  known  you  were 
old  and  ill,”  said  Kit. 

“Old!”  repeated  the  other  peevishly.  “  How  do  you 
know  I  am  old  1  Not  so  old  as  you  think,  friend,  perhaps. 
As  to  being  ill,  you  will  find  many  young  people  la  wor^e 
case  than  1  am.  More ’s  the  pity  that  it  should  be  so — sot 
that  1  should  be  strong  and  hearty  for  my  years,  I  meant, 
but  that  they  shouUl  be  weak  and  tender.  1  ask  your  par¬ 
don  though,”  said  the  old  man,  “  if  I  spoke  rather  rough  at 
first.  My  eyes  are  not  good  at  night — that ’s  neither  »gef 
nor  illness ;  they  never  were — and  1  did  n’t  see  you  were  a 
strasget.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  call  yoit  from  your  bed,”  said  Kit,  “  but 
those  gentlemen  you  may  see  by  the  churchyard  gate,  are 
strangers  too,  who  have  just  arrived  from  a  long  journey, 
•lid  seek  the  parsonage-bimse.  You  can  direct  us '!  ” 

“  I  should  be  able  to,”  answered  the  old  man,  in  a  trem¬ 
bling  voice,  “  for  come  next  summer  1  have  been  sexton 
here  good  fifty  years.  The  right-hand  path,  friend,  is  the 
road.  There  is  no  ill  news  for  our  good  gentleman,  1 
hopel” 

Kit  thank-ed  him,  and  made  him  a  hasty  answer  in  tire 
negative  j  he  was  turning  back,  when  his  attention  was 
caught  by  the  voice  of  a  child.  I^ooking  up,  he  saw  a  very 
littb:  creature  at  a  neighboring  window. 

“  What  w  thatl”  cried  the  child,  earnestly.  “  Has  my 
dream  come  true  1  Pray  speak  to  me,  whoever  that  is, 
awake  and  up.*^ 

“  Poor  boy!”  said  the  sexton,  before  Kit  could  answer, 
“  how  goes  it,  darling  1  ” 

“  Has  my  dream  come  true  !  ”  exclainved  the  child  again, 
in  a  voice  so  fervent  that  it  might  have  thrilled  to  the  heart 
of  any  listener.  “J3ut  no,  that  can  never  be.  How  could 
it  be-^Oh!  hoW  could  it!” 

“  I  guess  his  meaning,”  said  the  sexton.  “To  thy  bed 
again,  dear  boy !” 

t.  I »’  cried  the  chrld,  #»  a  burst  of  despair,  “  I  knew  it 
covld  never  be,  I  fell  lAo  sure  of  that,  before  I  asked.  Hot 
all  to-night,  and  last  night  too,  it  was  the  same.  I  never 
fall  a.sleep,  but  that  cruel  dream  comes  back.” 

“  Try  to  sleep  again,”  said  the  old  man,  soothingly.  “It 
will  go,  time.” 

"  No  IK),  I  would  rather  that  it  staid — cruel  as  it  is,  I 
would  raidier  that  if  staid,”  rejoined  the  child.  “  I  am  not 
afraid  to  have  it  in  my  sleep,  but  1  am  so  sad — so  very, 
very,  sail.” 

The  old  man  Messed  httn,  the  child  in  tears  replied  good 
night,  and  Kit  was  again  alone. 

\  He  hurfied  back,  moved  by  what  he  had  heard,  though 
'  more  by  fhe  child’s  manner  than  by  anything  he  had  said,  as 
j  his  me-ining  was  hidden  from  him.  They  <«ok  the  path  in-< 
dicated  by  the  se^on,  and  soon  arrived  before  the  parsonage 
wall.  Turning  round  to  look  about  them  when  they  had 
got  thus  far,  they  saw,  among  some  ruined  buildings  at  a 
distance,  one  solitary  light. 

It  shime  from  what  appeared' to  be  an  old  oriel  window, 
and  being  surrounded  by  the  deep  shadows  of  overhanging 
walls,  sparkled  like  a  star.  Bright  and  glimmering  as  the 
■  stars  above  their  heads,  lonely  and  motionless  as  they,  if 
seemed  Co  Claim  some  kindred  with  the  eternal  lamps  of 
Heaven,  a!ftd  to  burn  in  fellowship  with  them. 

“  Whai  light  is  that !  ”  exciRtrrted  the  younger  brother. 

“  It  is  surely,”  said  Mr.  Garland,  “in  the  rttin  where  they 
live.  I  see  no  other  rrrin  hereabouts.  ” 

**  They  caftfKot,”  rewrned  the  brother  hastily,  ‘*be  waking 
at  this  late  hour —  ” 

Kit  interpooeel  direetly,  and  begged  ^t,  while  they  rang 
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and  wailed  at  the  gale,  they  would  let  him  make  his  way  ' 
to  whera  this  light  was  t«hiiiing  and  try  to  ascertain  if  any 
peopU  were  aboQt.  Obtaining  the  permiseion  h«  desired, 
be  darted  off  with  breathleas  eagerness,  and,  still  carrying 
the  bird-cage  in  his  hand,  made  straight  toward  the  spot. 

It  was  not  easy  to  hold  that  pace  among  the  graves,  and  i 
at  another  time  he  might  have  gone  more  slowly,  or  round  ! 
by  the  path.  Unmindful  of  all  obstacles,  however,  he  I 
pressed  forward  without  slackening  his  speed,  and  soon  ar¬ 
rived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  window. 

lie  approached  as  softly  as  he  could,  and,  advancing  so 
near  the  wall  as  to  brush  the  whitened  ivy  with  his  dress, 
listened.  There  was  no  sound  inside.  The  church  itself 
was  not  more  quiet.  Touching  the  glass  with  his  cheek, 
he  listened  again.  No.  Ami  yet  there  was  such  a  silence  I 
all  around,  that  he  felt  sure  he  could  have  heard  even  the  1 
breathing  of  a  sleeper,  if  there  had  been  one  there.  j 

A  strange  circumstance,  a  light  in  such  a  place  at  that 
time  of  night,  with  no  one  near  it.  j 

A  curtain  was  drawn  across  the  lower  portion  of  the  win-  j 
dow,  and  he  ceuld  not  see  into  the  room.  But  there  was  ' 
no  shadow  thrown  upon  it  from  within.  To  have  gained  i 
a  footing  on  the  wall  and  tried  to  look  in  from  above,  j 
would  have  been  attended  with  some  danger — certainly  | 
with  some  noise,  and  the  chance  of  terrifying  the  child,  if  i 
that  really  were  her  habitation.  Again  and  again  be  lis¬ 
tened  ;  and  again  the  same  wearisome  blank. 

Leaving  the  spot  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  and  skirt¬ 
ing  the  ruin  for  a  few  paces,  he  came  at  length  to  a  door. 
He  knocked.  No  answer.  But  there  was  a  curious  noisu 
inside.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  what  it  was.  It  bore  J 
n  resemblance  to  the  low  moaning  of  one  in  pain,  but  it 
was  not  that,  being  far  too  regular  and  constant.  Now  it  i 
sewined  a  kind  of  song,  now  a  wail — seemed,  that  i.s,  to  his 
changing  fancy,  for  the  sound  itself  was  never  changed  or 
checked.  It  was  uulike  anything  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
iu  its  tone  there  was  something  fearful,  chilling,  and  un¬ 
earthly. 

The  listener’s  blood  ran  colder  now  than  ever  it  had  done  j 
in  frost  and  snow,  hut  he  knocked  again.  There  was  no 
answer,  and  the  sound  went  on  without  any  interruption^ 
lie  laid  his  hand  softly  upon  the  latch,  and  put  his  knee  ; 
against  the  door.  It  was  not  secured  on  the  inside,  but  ' 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  turned  upon  its  hinges.  He  j 
saw  the  glimmering  of  a  fire  upon  the  old  walls,  and  en*  | 
tered. 
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burned  within  the  room — showed  him  a  figure,  seated  on  the  i 
hearth  with  its  back  toward  him,  bending  over  the  fitful  . 
light.  The  attitude  was  that  of  one  who  sought  the  heut. 
It  was,  and  yet  was  not.  The  stooping  posture  and  the 
cowering  form  were  there,  but  no  hands  were  stretched  out 
to  meet  the  grateful  warmth,  no  shrug  or  shiver  compared  ' 
its  luxury  with  the  piercing  cold  outside.  With  limbs  hud-  [ 
died  together,  head  bowed  down,  arms  crossed  upon  the  : 
lireast,  and  fingers  tightly  clenched,  it  rocked  to  and  fro  1 
upon  its  seat  without  a  moment’s  pause,  acoompar>ymg  the  I 
action  with  the  meurnful  sound  he  had  heard.  | 

The  heavy  door  had  closed  behind  him  on  his  entrance, 
with  a  crash  that  made  him  start.  The  figure  neither  spoke 
nor  turned  to  look,  nor  gave  in  any  other  way  the  faintest 
sign  of  having  heard  the  noise.  The  form  was  that  of  an 
old  man,  his  white  head  akin  in  color  to  the  mouldering 
embers  upon  which  he  gazed.  He,  and  the  failing  light  and 
dying  fire,  the  time-worn  room,  the  solitude,  the  wasted 
life,  and  gIoom<  were  all  in  fellowship.  Ashes,  and  dust, 
and  ruin ! 

Kit  tried  to  speak,  and  did  pronounce  some  words, 
though  what  they  were  he  scarcely  knew.  Still  the  same 
terrible  low  cry  went  on — still  the  same  rocking  in  the 
chair — the  same  stricken  figure  was  there,  unchanged  and 
heedless  of  his  pres<‘nce. 

He  had  his  hand  upon  the  latch,  when  something  in  the 
form — distinctly  seen  as  one  log  broke  and  fell,  and,  as  it 
fell,  blazed  up  —arrested  it  He  returned  to  where  he  had 
stood  before — advanced  a  pace— ^another — another  still. 
Another,  and  he  saw  the  face.  Yes!  Changed  as  it  was^ 
he  knew  it  well. 

**  Master !  ”  he  cried,  stooping  on  one  knee  and  Catching 
at  his  hand.  “  Dear  master.  Speak  to  me  !  ” 

The  old  man  turned  slowly  toward  him  ;  and  muttered, 


in  a  hollow  voice,  “This  is  another  ! — How  many  of  these 
there  have  been  lo-iiighi  !’’ 

“  No  spirit,  ma>ter.  No  one  but  your  old  servant.  You 
know  me  now,  1  am  sure  !  Miss  Nell — where  isshe — where 
is  she  1  ’’ 

“  They  nil  say  that !’’  cried  the  old  man.  “  They  all  ask 
the  same  question.  A  spirit  •  ’’ 

“  Where  is  she  1’’  denundrd  Kit.  “Oh  tell  me  but  that 
— hut  that,  dear  master.” 

“  She  is  asleep — yonder — in  there.” 

“  Thank  C»od  !  ” 

“  Ay  !  Thank  God  !  ”  returned  the  old  man.  “  I  hava 
prayed  to  Him,  many,  and  many,  and  many  a  livelong  night, 
when  she  has  beeu  asleep.  He  knows.  Hark!  Did  she 
calM” 

“  I  heard  no  voire.” 

“  You  did.  You  hear  her  now.  l>o  you  tell  me  that  yoa 
do  n’t  hear  that  ?  ” 

He  started  up,  and  listened  again. 

“Nor  that  1”  he  cried,  with  a  triumphant  smile.  “  Cart 
any  boj’y  know  that  v<>ice  so  well  as  1 !  Hush  !  hush  !  ” 
Motioning  to  him  to  be  silent,  he  stole  away  into  another 
chamber.  After  a  short  absence  (during  which  he  could  be 
heard  to  speak  in  a  softened,  soothing  lone)  he  returned, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  lamp. 

“  She  is  still  asleep,”  he  whispered.  “  You  were  right. 
She  did  f»ot  cal! — unless  rhe  did  so  in  her  slumber.  J^ho 
has  called  to  me  in  her  sleep  before  now,  sir  ;  as  I  sat  by, 
w'htching,  I  have  seen  her  lips  move,  and  have  known, 
though  no  sound  came  from  them,  that  she  spoke  to  me.  1 
feared  the  light  might  dazzle  her  eyes  and  wake  her,  so  1 
brought  it  here.’’ 

He  spoke  rather  to  himself  than  to  the  visitor,  but  when 
he  had  put  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  he  took  it  up,  as  if 
impelled  by  seme  momentary  recollection  or  curiosity,  and 
held  it  near  his  face.  'I  hen,  as  if  forgetting  his  motive  in 
the  very  action,  he  turned  away  and  put  it  down  again. 

“  Bhr  is  sleeping  soundly,”  he  said  ;  “  but  no  wonder. 
Angel  hand.s  have  strewn  the  ground  deep  with  snow,  that 
the  lightest  footi-tep  may  bo  lighter  yet ;  and  the  very  bird# 
are  dead,  that  they  may  not  wake  her  t^he  used  to  feed 
them,  sir.  Though  never  so  eold  and  hungry,  the  tiuiid 
things  would  Hy  from  us.  They  never  flew  from  her!  ” 
Again  he  stopped  to  listen,  and,  scarcely  drawing  breathy 
listened  for  a  long  time.  That  fancy  past,  lie  op»*iied  ai> 
old  chest,  took  out  some  clothes  as  fondly  as  if  they  had 
I  been  living  things,  ar.d  begdii  to  emoolhe  and  brush  thent> 
with  his  hand. 

“  Why  dost  thou  lie  so  idle  there,  dear  Nell,”  lie  niiif' 
mured,  “  when  there  are  bright  red  berries  out  of  door# 
waiting  for  thee  to  pluck  them  !  Why  dost  thou  lie  so  i<llef 
there,  when  thy  little  friends  come  creeping  to  the  door^ 
crying  ‘  where  is  Nell — sweet  Nell  ?’ — and  sob,  and  weep, 
because  they  do  not  see  thee.  She  was  always  gentle  with 
children.  The  wildest  would  do  her  bidding — she  had  » 
tender  w'ay  wuth  them,  indeed  she  had  ! 

Kit  had  no  pow’er  to  speak.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tear#/ 
“  Her  little  homely  dress, — her  favorite  !  ”  ctied  the  old 
man,  pressing  it  tohisbrvast,  and  patting  it  with  his  shrivel¬ 
ed  hand.  “She  will  miss  it  when  she  wakes.  They  had 
hid  it  here  in  sport,  but  she  shall  have  it — she  shall  have  it. 

!  I  would  not  vex  my  darling,  for  the  wide  world’s  riches. 
?ee  here — these  shoes — how  worn  they  are — she  kept  them 
to  remind  her  of  our  la.®!,  long  journey.  You  see  w  here  the 
little  feet  ware  upon  the  ground.  They  told  me,  after¬ 
ward,  that  the  stones  had  cut  and  bruised  them.  She  nev¬ 
er  told  me  that.  No,  no,  God  bless  her!  and,  1  have  re¬ 
membered  sihee,  she  walked  behind  me,  sir,  that  1  might 
not  see  how  lame  she  was — but  yet  she  had  my  hand  in 
bars,  and  seemed  to  lead  me  still.  ” 

He  pressed  them  gently  to  his  lips,  and  having  carefully 
put  them  back  again,  went  on  communing  with  himself — 
lookltig  wistfully  from  time  to  time  toward  the  chambef 
he  had  lately  visited. 

“She  was  not  wont  to  be  a  lie-abed;  but  she  was  well 
then.  tVe  must  have  patience.  When  she  is  well  again, 
she  will  rise  early,  as  she  used  to  do,  and  ramble  abroad  in 
the  healthy  morning  time.  I  often  tried  to  track  the  way 
she  had  gone^  but  her  small  fairy  footstep  left  no  pr*nt  upon 
the  dewy  ground  to  guide  me.  Who  is  that  1  Shut  tlie 
door.  Quick  I  Have  we  not  enough  to  da  to  drive  away 
that  marble  cold,  and  keep  her  warm !  ” 

The  door  was  indeed  opened,  far  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
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^'^riand  and  bia  friend,  accompanied  by  two  other  persons 
These  were  the  schoolmaster  and  the  bachelor.  The  for¬ 
mer  held  a  li^ht  in  his  hand.  He  had,  it  seemed,  bat 
gone  to  his  own  cottage  to  replenish  the  exhausted  lamp, 
at  the  moment  when  Kit  came  up  and  found  the  old  man  j 
alone.  | 

He  softened  again  at  sight  of  these  two  friends,  and  lay¬ 
ing  aside  the  angry  manner — if  to  any  thing  so  feeble  and 
so  sad  the  term  can  be  applied — in  which  he  had  spoken 
when  the  door  opened,  resumed  his  former  seat,  and  subsi¬ 
ded,  by  little  and  Ihtle,  into  the  old  action,  and  the  old,  | 
dull,  wandering  sound.  i 

(>f  the  strangers  he  took  no  heed  whatever.  He  had  | 
seen  them,  but  appeared  quite  incapable  of  interest  or  cu-  j 
riosity.  The  younger  brother  stood  apart.  The  bachelor  | 
drew  a  chair  toward  the  old  man,  and  sat  down  close  be¬ 
side  him.  After  a  long  silence,  he  ventured  to  speak.  I 
“  Another  night,  and  not  in  bed  !  ”  he  said,  softly  ;  “  1  ; 
hoped  you  would  be  more  mindful  of  your  promise  to  me 
V\  hy  do  you  not  take  some  rest  1  ” 

“Sleep  has  left  me,”  returned  the  old  man.  “It  is  all 
with  her !  ” 

“  It  would  pain  her  very  much  to  know  that  you  were 
watching  thus,”  said  the  bachelor.  “  You  would  not  give 
her  pain  1  ” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  if  it  would  only  rouse  her. 
She  has  slept  so  very  long.  And  yet  I  am  rash  to  say  so. 
It  is  a  good  and  happy  sleep — eh  1  ” 

“  Indeed  it  is,”  returned  the  bachelor.  “  Indeed,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is !” 

“  That 's  well !  and  the  waking,”  faltered  the  old  man. 

“  Happy  too.  Happier  than  tongue  can  tell,  or  heart  of  | 
man  conceivt.” 

They  watched  him  as  he  rose  and  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the 
other  chamber  where  the  lamp  hid  been  replaced.  They 
listened  as  he  spoke  again  within  its  silent  walls.  They 
looked  into  the  faces  of  each  other,  and  no  man’s  cheek 
was  free  from  tears.  He  came  back,  whispering  that  she 
was  still  asleep,  but  that  he  thought  she  had  moved.  It  was 
her  hand,  he  said — a  little — a  very,  very,  little — but  he  was 
pretty  sure  she  had  moved  it — perhajis  in  seeking  his.  He  j 
had  known  her  to  do  that  before  now,  though  in  the  deepest 
sleep  the  while.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  dropped 
into  his  chair  again,  and  clasping  his  hands  above  his  head, 
uttered  a  cry  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  poor  schoolmaster  motioned  to  the  bachelor  that  he 
would  come  upon  the  other  side,  and  speak  to  him.  They 
gently  unlocked  his  fingers,  which  he  had  twisted  in  his 
grey  hair,  and  pressed  them  in  their  own. 

“  He  will  hear  me,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  “  I  am  sure. 
He  will  hear  either  me  or  you  if  we  beseech  him.  She 
would  at  all  times.” 

“  I  will  hear  any  voice  she  liked  to  hear,”  cried  the  old 
man.  “  I  love  all  she  loved  !  ” 

“  I  know  you  do,”  returned  the  schoolmaster.  “  I  am 
certain  of  it.  Think  of  her ;  think  of  all  the  trials  and 
afflictions  you  have  shared  together  ;  of  all  the  sorrows  and- 
all  the  pleasant  pleasures,  you  have  jointly  known.” 

“  I  do.  I  do.  I  think  of  nothing  else.” 

“  I  would  have  you  think  of  nothing  else  to-night— of  no- 
thuig  but  those  things  which  will  soften  your  heart,  dear 
friend,  and  open  it  to  old  affections  and  old  limes.  It  is  so 
that  she  would  speak  to  you  heraelf,  and  in  her  name  it  is 
that  I  speak  now.” 

“  You  do  well  to  speak  softly,”  said  the  old  man.  “  We 
will  not  wake  her.  1  should  be  glad  to  see  her  eyes  again, 
and  to  see  her  smile.  There  ia  a  smile  upon  her  young 
face  HOW,  but  it  is  fixed  and  changeless.  1  would  have  it 
come  and  go.  That  shall  be  in  Heaven’s  good  time.  We 
w’ill  not  wake  her” 

“  Let  us  not  talk  of  her  in  her  sleep,  but  as  she  used  to 
be  when  you  were  journeying  together,  far  away — as  she 
was  at  home,  in  the  old  hoase  from  which  you  fled  to¬ 
gether — as  she  was  in  the  old  cheerful  time,”  said  the 
schoolmaster. 

“  She  was  always  cheerful — very  cheerful,”  cried  the  old 
man,  looking  steadfastly  at  him.  “  There  was  ever  some¬ 
thing  mild  and  quiet  about  her,  I  remember,  from  the  first ; 
but  ^e  was  of  a  happy  nature.” 

*'  We  have  heard  you  say,”  pursued  the  schoolmaster, 

*'  that  in  this,  and  in  all  got^ness,  she  was  like  her  mother. 
You  can  think  of,  and  remember  her!” 

He  maintained  his  steadfast  look,  but  gave  no  answer. 


“Or  even  one  before  h-r,”  said  the  bachelor.  “  It  is 
many  years  ago,  and  affliction  makes  the  time  longer,  but 
you  have  not  forgotten  her  whose  death  contributed  to  make 
this  child  so  dear  to  you,  even  before  you  knew  her  worth 
or  could  read  her  heart.  J^ay,  that  you  could  carry  back 
your  thoughts  to  very  distant  days — to  the  time  of  your 
early  life — when,  unlike  this  fair  flower,  you  did  not  pass 
your  path  alone.  Say,  that  you  could  remember,  long  ago, 
another  child  who  loved  you  dearly,  you  being  but  a  child 
yourself  Say,  that  you  had  a  brother,  long  forgotten,  long 
unseen,  long  separated  from  you,  who  now,  at  last,  in  your 
utmost  need  came  back  to  comfort  and  console  you  ” — 

“  To  be  to  you  what  you  were  once  to  him,”  cried  the 
younger,  falling  on  his  knee  before  him;  “to  repay  your 
old  affection,  brother  dear,  by  constant  care,  solicitude,  and 
love  ;  to  be,  at  your  right  hand,  what  he  never  ceased  to 
be  when  oceans  rolled  between  ms;  to  call  to  witness  his 
unchanging  truth  and  mindfulness  of  bygone  days,  whole 
years  of  desolation.  Give  me  but  one  word  of 'recognition, 
brother — and  never — no  never,  in  the  brightest  moment  of 
our  youngest  days,  when,  poor  silly  boys,  we  thought  to 
pass  our  lives  together — have  we  been  half  as  dear  and  pre¬ 
cious  to  each  other  as  we  shall  be  from  this  time  hence.” 

The  old  man  looked  from  face  to  face,  and  his  lips 
moved;  bu‘  no  sound  came  from  them  in  reply. 

“  If  we  were  knit  together  then,”  pursued  the  younger 
brother,  “  what  will  be  the  bond  bctw'een  us  now  !  Our 
love  and  fellowship  began  in  childhood,  when  life  was  all 
before  us,  and  will  be  resumed  when  we  have  proved  it, 
and  are  but  children  at  the  last.  As  many  restless  spirits, 
who  have  hunted  fortune,  fame,  or  pleasure  through  the 
world,  retire  in  their  decline  to  where  they  first  drew 
breath,  vainly  seeking  to  be  children  before  they  die,  so  we, 
less  fortunate  than  they  in  early  life,  but  happier  in  its 
closing  scenes,  will  set  up  our  rest  again  among  our  boyish 
haunts ;  and  going  home  with  no  hope  realised,  that  had 
its  growth  in  manhood— carrying  back  nothing  that  we 
brought  away,  but  our  old  yearnings  to  each  other — saving 
no  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  life,  but  that  which  first  en¬ 
deared  it,  may  be  indeed  but  children  as  at  first.  And  even,” 
he  added,  in  unaltered  voice,  “even  if  what  1  dread  to  name 
has  come  to  pass — even  if  it  be  so,  or  is  to  be  (whieh 
Heaven  forbid  and  spare  us  ! ) — still,  dear  brother,  we  are 
not  apart,  and  have  that  comfort  in  our  great  affliction.” 

By  little  and  little,  the  old  man  had  drawn  back  towards 
the  inner  chamber,  while  these  words  were  spoken.  He 
pointed  there,  as  he  replied,  with  trembling  lips  : 

“  You  plot  among  you  to  wean  my  heart  from  her.  You 
never  will  do  that — never  while  I  have  life.  1  have  no  re¬ 
lative  or  friend  but  her — I  never  had — I  never  will  have. 
She  is  all  in  all  to  me.  It  is  too  late  to  part  us  now.” 

Waving  them  off  with  his  hand,  and  calling  softly  to  her 
as  he  went,  he  stole  into  the  room.  They  who  were  left 
behind  drew  close  together,  and  after  a  few  whispered 
words — not 'unbroken  by  emotion,  or  easily  uttered — fol¬ 
lowed  him.  They  moved  so  gently,  that  their  footsteps 
made  no  noise  ;  but  there  were  sobs  from  among  the  group, 
and  sounds  of  grief  and  mourning. 

For  she  was  dead.  There,  upon  her  little  bed,  she  lay 
at  rest.  The  solemn  stillness  was  no  marvel  now. 

v5he  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a 
creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the 
breath  of  life  ;  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered  death. 

Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some  winter 
berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had  been 
used  to  favor.  “  When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  that 
has  loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always.” 
Those  were  her  words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell,  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird — a  poor,  slight  thing  the  pressure  of  a 
finger  would  have  cru.shed — was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage  ; 
and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child-mistress  was  luute’and  mo¬ 
tionless  for  ever. 

Where  were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings, 
and  fatigues  t  All  gone.  Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in  her, 
but  peace  and  perfect  happiness  were  born ;  imaged  in  her 
tranquil  beauty  and  profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this 
change.  Yes.  The  old  fireside  had  smiled  upon  that  same 
sweet  face  ;  it  had  passed  like  a  dream  through  haunts  of 
misery  and  care  ;  at  the  door  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  on 
the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace  fire  upon  the  cold 
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wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy,  there  had 
been  the  same  mild,  lovely  look.  So  aliall  we  know  the 
angels  in  their  majesty  after  death. 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and  had  the 
small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast,  fur  warmth.  It  was 
the  hand  she  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her  last  smile — 
the  hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all  their  wanderings.  | 
Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  then  hugged  it  to  | 
his  breast  again,  murmuring  that  it  was  warmer  now  ;  and 
as  he  said  it  he  looked  in  agony  to  those  who  stood  around, 
as  if  imploring  them  to  help  her.  i 

She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help  or  need  of  it.  The  an*  j 


eyes  she  had  gladdened — the  noiseles:  haunts  of  many  a  • 
thoughtful  hour — the  paths  she  hud  trodden  a.s  it  were  but 
yesterday— could  know  her  no  more. 

“  It  is  not,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  a.s  he  bent  down  to  j 
kiss  her  on  the  cheek,  and  gave  his  tears  free  vent,  “  it  is  j 
not  on  earth  that  Heaven's  justice  ends.  Think  what  it 
is  compared  with  the  V\  orld  to  which  her  young  spirit  has  . 
winged  it.s  early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliberate  wish  ex 
pressed  in  solemn  terms  above  this  bed  could  call  her  back 
to  life,  w’hich  of  us  would  utter  it !  ”  i 

CII.VPTKR  l.>XIt.  : 

When  morning  came,  and  they  could  speak  nifire  calmly  1 
on  the  subject  of  their  giief,  they  heard  how  her  life  had  ! 
closed.  j 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.  They  were  all  about  her  ; 
at  the  time,  knowiag  that  the  end  w'us  drawing  on.  She  | 
died  soon  after  daybreak.  They  had  read  and  talked  to  1 
her  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  night,  but  as  the  hours  crept  I 
on,  she  sunk  to  sleep.  They  could  tell,  by  what  she  faintly  : 
uttered  in  her  dreams,  that  they  were  ©f  her  journeyings 
with  the  old  man  ;  they  w'ere  of  no  painful  scenes,  but  of 
those  who  had  helped  and  used  them  kindly,  for  she  often 
said  ”  God  bless  you  !  ”  with  great  fervor.  Waking,  she 
never  wandered  in  her  mind  but  once,  and  that  was  at  beau¬ 
tiful  music  which  she  said  was  in  the  air.  God  knows.  It 
may  have  been. 

Opening  her  eyes  at  last,  from  a  very  quiet  sleep,  she 
begged  that  they  would  kiss  her  once  again.  That  done, 
she  turned  to  the  old  man  with  a  lovely  smile  upon  her  face 
— such  they  said,  as  they  had  never  seen,  and  never  could 
forget — and  clung  with  both  her  arms  about  his  neck.  They 
did  not  know  that  she  was  dead,  at  first. 

She  had  spoken  very  often  of  the  two  sisters,  who,  she 
said,  were  like  dear  friends  to  her.  She  wished  they  could 
be  told  how  much  she  thought  about  them,  and  how  she 
had  watched  them  as  they  walked  together,  by  the  river¬ 
side  at  night.  She  would  like  to  see  poor  Kit,  she  had  of¬ 
ten  said  of  late.  She  wi.'^hed  there  was  somebody  to  take 
her  love  to  Kit.  And  even  then,  she  never  thought  or 
spoke  about  him,  but  with  something  of  her  old,  clear, 
merry  laugh. 

For  the  rest  she  had  never  murmured  or  complained  ;  but 
w  ith  a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite  unaltered — save  that 
she  ev«ry  day  became  more  earnest  and  more  grateful  to 
them — faded  like  the  light  upon  a  summer’s  evening. 

The  child  who  had  been  her  little  friend  came  there  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  with  an  offering  of  dried  flowers 
which  he  begged  them  to  lay  upon  her  breast.  It  was  he 
who  had  come  to  the  window  over  night  and  spoken  to  the 
sexton,  and  they  saw  in  tlie  snow'  traces  of  small  feet,  where 
he  had  been  lingering  near  the  room  in  which  she  lay  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  bed.  He  had  a  fancy,  it  seemed,  that  they 
had  left  her  there  alone,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought. 

He  told  them  of  his  dream  again,  and  that  it  was  of  her 
being  restored  to  them,  just  as  she  used  to  be.  He  begged 
hard  to  see  her,  saying  that  he  would  be  very  quiet,  and  that 
that  they  need  not  fear  being  alarmed,  for  he  had  sat  alone 
by  his  younger  brother  all  day  long,  when  k*  was  dead, 
and  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him.  They  let  him  have 
his  wish ;  and  indeed  he  kept  his  word,  and  was,  in  his 
childish  way,  a  lesson  to  them  all. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  old  man  had  not  spoken  once — except 
to  her— or  stirred  from  the  bedside.  But  when  he  saw  her 
little  favorite,  he  was  moved  as  they  had  not  seen  him  yet, 
and  made  as  though  he  would  have  him  come  nearer.  Then 
pointing  to  the  bed,  he  burst  into  tears  for  the  first  time ; 
and  they  who  stood  by,  knowing  that  the  sight  of  this  child 
had  done  him  good,  left  them  alone  together. 


Soothing  him  with  his  artless  talk  of  her,  the  child  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  lake  some  rest,  to  walk  abroad,  to  do  almost 
as  he  desired  him.  And  when  the  day  came  on,  which 
must  remove  her  in  her  earthly  shape  from  earthly  eyes 
for  ever,  he  led  him  away,  that  he  might  not  kn«w  when 
she  was  taken  from  him. 

They  were  to  gather  fresh  leaves  and  berries  for  her  bed. 
It  was  Sunday — a  bright,  clear,  wintry  afternoon — and  as 
they  traversed  the  village  street,  those  who  were  walking 
in  their  path  drew  hack  to  make  way  for  them,  and  gave 
them  a  softened  greeting.  Some  shook  the  old  man  kindly 
by  the  hand,  some  stood  uncovered  wliile  he  tottered  by, 
and  many  cried  ‘‘  God  help  him  !  ”  as  he  passed  along. 

‘‘  Neighbor  !  ”  said  the  old  man,  stopping  at  the  cottage 
where  his  young  guide’s  mother  dwelt,  “  how  is  it  that  the 
tolks  are  nearly  all  in  black  to-day  1  I  have  seen  a  iiiouni- 
ing  ribbon  or  a  piece  of  crape  on  almost  every  one.” 

tr'he  could  not  tell,  the  woman  said. 

“  Why,  you  yourself — you  w'ear  the  color  too  !”  he  cried. 
‘‘  VV'indows  are  closed  that  never  used  to  be  by  day.  What 
does  this  mean  !  ” 

Again  the  woman  .<aid  ►he  cowld  not  tell. 

“  We  must  go  back,”  said  the  old  man  hurriedly.  “  We 
must  see  what  this  is.” 

‘‘  Xo,  no,”  cried  the  child  detaining  him.  Kemcmber 
what  you  promised.  Gur  way  is  to  the  old  green  lane, 
where  she  and  I  so  often  were,  and  where  you  found  us 
more  than  once  niuking  those  gailunds  for  her  garden.  Do 
not  turn  hack.” 

“  Where  is  she  now  T”  said  the  old  man.  “Tell  me 
that.” 

“  Do  you  not  know  I”  returned  the  child.  “  Did  we  not 
leave  her  but  just  now  1” 

“  True.  True.  It  vns  her  we  left — was  it  1  ” 

He  pres.sed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  looked  vacantly 
round,  and,  as  if  impelled  by  a  sudden  thought,  crossed  the 
road,  and  entered  the  sexton’s  house.  He  and  his  deaf  as¬ 
sistant  were  sitting  before  the  Are.  Both  ruse  up,  on  seeing 
who  it  was.  The  child  made  a  Vasty  sign  to  them  with  his 
hand.  It  was  the  action  of  an  instant,  but  that,  and  the 
old  man’s  look,  were  quite  enough. 

“  Do  you — do  you  bury  any  one  to-day  T’  he  said  eagerly. 

“  No,  no  !  W  ho  should  we  bury,  sir  1”  returned  the  sexton. 

“Ay,  who,  indeed  !  I  say  with  you,  who  indeed  1  ” 

“  It  is  a  holyday  with  us,  good  sir,”  returned  the  sexton 
mildly.  “  We  have  no  work  to  do  to-day.” 

“  Why  then.  I’ll  go  where  you  will,”  said  the  old  man, 
turning  to  the  child.  "You  ’re  sure  of  what  you  tell  me  i 
You  would  not  deceive  me  1  I  am  changed  even  in  the 
little  time  since  you  last  saw  me.” 

“Go  thy  ways  with  him,  sir,”  cried  the  sexton,  “and 
Heaven  be  with  ye  both  !  ” 

“  I  am  quite  ready,”  said  the  old  man,  meekly.  “  Come, 
boy,  come” — and  so  submitted  to  be  led  away. 

And  now  the  bell — the  bell  she  had  so  often  heard  by 
night  and  day,  and  listened  to  with  solemn  pleasure  almost 
as  a  living  voice — rung  its  remorseless  toll  fur  her,  so  young, 
so  beautiful,  so  good.  Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life,  and 
blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy,  poured  forth — on 
crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength  and  health,  in  the  full  blush 
of  promise,  in  the  mere  dawn  of  life — to  gather  round  her 
tomb.  Old  men  were  there,  whose  eyes  were  dim  and 
senses  failing — grandmothers,  who  might  have  died  ten 
years  ago,  and  still  been  old — the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  palsied,  the  living  dead  in  many  shapes  and  forms,  to 
see  the  closing  of  that  early  grave.  W  hat  was  the  death 
it  would  shut  in,  to  that  which  still  could  crawl  and  keep 
above  it  1 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now,  pure  as  the 
newly-fallen  snow  that  covered  it,  whose  day  on  earth  had 
been  as  fleeting.  Under  that  porch,  where  she  had  sat  when 
Heaven  in  its  mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot,  she 
passed  again,  and  the  old  church  received  her  in  its  quiet 
shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook,  where  she  had  many 
and  many  a  time  sat  musing,  and  laid  their  burden  softly  on 
the  pavement.  The  light  streamed  on  it  through  the  col¬ 
ored  window — a  window  where  the  boughs  of  trees  were 
ever  rustling  in  the  summer,  and  where  the  birds  sang 
sweetly  all  the  day  long.  With  every  breath  of  air  that 
stirred  among  those  branches  in  the  sunshine,  some  trem¬ 
bling,  changing  light  would  fall  upon  her  grave. 

Earth  te  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  Many  a 
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yoiini;  hand  dropped  in  its  liltl<*  wreath,  many  a  atiHed  sob 
was  heard.  Some — and  thea  were  not  a  few — knelt  down. 
All  were  sincere  and  truthful  in  their  sorrow. 

The  service  dune,  the  mourners  stood  apart,  and  the  vil¬ 
lagers  closed  roand  to  look  into  the  grave  before  the  pave¬ 
ment-stone  should  be  replaced.  One  called  to  mind  how 
he  had  seen  her  sitting  on  that  very  spot,  and  how  her  book 
had  fallen  on  her  lap,  and  she  waJ  gazing  with  a  pensive 
face  upon  the  sky.  Another  told  how  he  had  wondered 
much  that  one  so  delicate  as  she  should  be  so  bold  ;  how 
she  had  never  feared  to  enter  the  ehurch  alone  at  night, 
but  had  loved  to  linger  there  when  all  was  quiet ;  and  even 
to  climb  the  tower  stair,  with  no  more  light  than  that  of 
the  moon-rays  stealing  through  the  loopholes  in  the  thick, 
old  wall  A  whir<per  went  about  among  the  oldest  there 
that  she  had  seen  and  talked  with  angels  ;  and  when  they 
Called  to  mind  how  she  had  looked,  and  spoken,  and  her 
early  death,  some  thought  it  might  he  so  indeed.  Thus, 
coming  to  the  grave  in  little  knots,  and  glaiicingdown,  and 
giving  place  to  others,  and  falling  off  in  whispering  groups 
of  three  or  four,  the  church  w,i.s  cleared  in  time  of  all  but 
the  sexton  and  the  mourning  friends. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered  and  the  stone  put  down. 
Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come  on,  and  not  a 
soind  disturbed  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  place — when  the 
bright  moon  poured  in  h**r  light  on  tomb  and  monument,  on 
pillar,  wall,  and  arch,  and  most  of  all  (it  seemed  to  them) 
upon  her  quiet  grave — in  that  calm  time,  when  all  outward 
things  and  inward  thoughts  teem  with  assurances  of  imrnor-  i 
tality,  and  worldly  hopes  and  fears  are  humbled  in  the  dust  ' 
before  them — then  with  tranquil  and  submissive  hearts  they  ! 
turned  away,  and  left  the  child  with  (b)d.  j 

Oh!  it  is  hard  to  take  the  lesson  that  such  deaths  will 
teach,  but  let  no  man  reject  if,  for  it  is  one  that  all  must  I 
learn,  and  is  a  mighty,  universal  truth.  When  Death  strikes  } 
down  the  innocent  and  young,  for  every  fragile  form  from  ! 
which  he  lets  th  *  panting  spirit  free  a  hundred  virtues  rise,  in 
shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love,  to  walk  the  world  and 
bless  it.  (Jf  every  tear  that  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such 
green  graves  some  good  is  born,  some  gentler  nature  comes,  i 
In  the  destroyer’s  steps  there  spring  up  bright  creations  that 
defy  his  power,  and  hi.<  dark  path  becomes  a  way  of  light 
to  Heaven. 

It  was  late  when  the  old  man  came  home.  The  boy  had  | 
led  him  to  his  own  dwelling,  under  some  pretence,  on  their 
way  back  ;  and,  rendered  drowsy  by  his  long  ramble  and 
lute  want  of  rest,  he  had  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep  by  the  fire¬ 
side.  He  was  perfectly  exhausted,  and  they  were  careful 
not  to  rouse  him.  The  slumber  held  him  a  long  time,  and 
when  he  at  length  awoke  the  moon  was  sliining. 

The  younger  brother,  uneasy  at  his  protracted  absence, 
was  watching  at  the  door  for  his  coming,  when  he  appeared 
in  the  pathway  with  hi.s  little  guide.  He  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and,  tenderly  obliging  the  old  man  to  lean  op<»n  hi.s 
«rm,  conducted  him  witli  slow  and  trembling  steps  toward 
the  house. 

He  repaired  straight  to  her  chamber.  Not  finding  what 
h>*  had  left  there,  he  returned  with  distracted  looks  to  the 
room  in  which  they  were  assembled.  From  that  he  rushed 
into  the  schoolmaster’s  cottage,  calling  her  name.  They 
followed  close  upon  him,  and,  when  he  had  vainly  searched 
it,  brought  him  home. 

With  such  persuasive  words  as  pity  and  affection  could 
suggest,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  among  them  and 
hear  what  they  should  tell  him.  Then,  endeavoring  by  every 
little  artifice  to  prepare  his  mind  for  what  must  come,  and 
dwelling  with  mnny  fervent  words  upon  the  happy  lot  to 
which  she  had  been  removed,  they  told  him,  at  last,  the 
truth.  The  moment  it  had  passed  their  lips,  he  fell  down 
among  them  like  a  murdered  man. 

For  many  hours  they  had  little  hope  of  his  surviving;  but 
grief  is  strong,  and  he  recovered. 

If  there  be  any  who  have  never  known  the  blank  that 
follow  s  death — the  weary  void — the  sense  of  desolation  that 
will  come  upon  the  strongest  minds,  when  something  fa¬ 
miliar  and  beloved  is  missed  at  evepr  turn — the  connexion 
between  inanimate  and  senseless  things  and  the  object  of 
recollection,  when  every  household  god  becomes  a  monu¬ 
ment  and  every  room  a  grave — if  there  be  any  who  have  not 
known  this,  and  proved  it  by  their  owns  experience,  they  can 
never  faintly  guess  how,  for  many  days,  the  old  man  pined 
and  moped  away  the  time,  and  wandered  here  and  there  as 
if  seeking  something,  and  had  no  comfort. 


Whatever  power  ef  thought  or  memory  he  retained  was 
all  bound  up  in  her.  He  never  understood,  or  seemed  to 
care  to  understand,  about  his  brother.  To  every  endear¬ 
ment  and  Htlention  he  continued  listless.  If  they  spoke  to 
'  him  on  this  or  any  other  theme — save  one — he  would  hear 
them  patiently  for  a  while,  then  turn  away,  and  go  on  seek- 
1  ing  as  before. 

I  On  that  one  theme,  w  hich  was  in  his  and  ail  their  mind.*, 
it  was  impossible  to  touch.  i>ead !  He  could  not  hear  or 
I  bear  the  word.  The  slightest  hint  of  it  would  throw  him 
!  info  a  paroxysm,  like  that  he  had  wh»*n  it  was  first  spoken. 

I  In  what  liope  he  lived  no  mun  could  tell  ;  but  that  he  had 
,  some  hope  of  finding  her  again — some  faint  and  shadow'y 
I  hope,  deferred  from  day  to  day,  and  making  him  from  day 
to  day  more  sick  and  sore  at  heart — was  plain  to  all. 

They  bethought  them  of  a  removal  from  the  scene  of  this 
I  last  sorrow  ;  trying  whether  change  of  place  would  rouse 
I  or  cheer  him.  His  brother  sought  the  service  of  those  w  ho 
i  were  accounted  skilful  in  such  matters,  and  they  came  and 
I  saw  him.  Some  of  the  number  staid  upon  the  spot,  con- 
i  versed  with  him  when  he  would  converse,  and  watched  him 
as  he  w’andered  up  and  down,  alone  and  silent.  Move  hun 
where  they  mieht,  they  said,  he  would  ever  seek  to  get  hack 
there.  His  mind  would  run  upon  that  spot.  If  they  con- 
j  lined  him  clo8»*ly,  and  kept  a  strict  guard  upon  him,  they 
!  might  hold  him  prisoner ;  but,  if  he  could  by  any  means 
escape,  he  would  surely  wander  back  to  that  place,  or  die 
upon  the  road. 

I  Th  •  boy,  to  whom  he  had  siilmiilted  at  first,  had  no  longer 
any  influence  with  liitn.  At  times  he  would  sutler  the  child 
to  walk  by  his  side,  or  would  even  take  such  notice  of  his 
presence  as  giving  him  his  hand,  or  would  stoop  to  kiss  his 
cheek,  or  pat  him  on  the  head.  At  other  times  he  w’ould 
entreat  him — not  unkindly — to  be  gone,  and  would  not  brook 
him  near.  l?nt,  whether  alone,  or  with  this  pliant  friend,  or 
with  those  who  would  have  given  him,  at  any  cost  or  sacri¬ 
fice,  some  consolation  or  some  peace  of  mind,  if  happily  the 
means  could  have  been  devised,  he  w'as  at  all  times  the 
same,  with  no  love  or  care  for  any  thing  in  life — a  broken¬ 
hearted  man. 

At  length  they  found  one  day  that  he  hud  risen  early,  and, 
w'ith  his  knapsack  on  his  buck,  his  stall'  in  bund,  her  ow  n 
straw  hut,  and  little  basket  full  of  such  things  as  she  had 
been  used  to  carry,  w'as  eone.  As  they  were  making  ready 
to  pursue  him  far  and  wide,  a  frightened  schoolboy  came 
who  had  seen  him,  but  a  moment  before,  sitting  in  the 
church — upon  her  grave,  he  said. 

They  hastened  there,  and,  going  softly  to  the  door,  espied 
him  in  the  attitude  of  one  w'ho  w’aited  patiently.  They  did 
not  disturb  him  then,  but  kept  a  watch  upon  him  all  that 
day.  Wlieii  it  grew  quite  dark,  he  rose  and  returned  home 
and  went  to  bed,  murmuring  to  himself,  “She  wdll  come 
to-morrow!’’ 

T^tpon  the  morrow'  he  was  there  again  from  sunrise  until 
night ;  and  still  at  night  he  laid  him  dow’n  to  rest,  and  mut¬ 
tered,  “  She  will  come  to-morrow  !  ” 

And  thenceforth,  every  day  and  all  day  long,  he  waited 
at  her  grave  for  her.  IIow  many  pictures  of  new  journies 
over  pleasant  country,  of  resting-places  under  the  free,  broad 
skv,  of  rambles  in  the  fields  and  wood,  and  paths  not  often 
trod — how  many  tones  of  that  one  w^II-remembered  voice 
— how  muny  glimpses  of  the  form,  the  fluttering  dress,  the 
hair  that  waved  so  gaily  in  the  wund — how  many  visions  of 
what  had  been,  and  what  he  hoped  was  yet  to  be,  ros^*  up 
before  him  in  the  old,  dull,  silent  chureh  !  lie  never  told 
them  what  he  thought,  or  w'here  he  went  He  would  sit 
with  them  at  night,  pondering  with  a  secret  satisfaction, 
they  could  see,  upon  the  flight  that  he  and  she  would  take 
before  night  came  again  ;  and  still  they  would  bear  him 
W’hisper  in  his  prayers,  “  Oh  !  let  her  come  to-morrow  !  ” 

Th«  last  time  was  on  a  genial  day  in  spring.  He  did  not 
return  at  the  usual  hour,  and  they  went  to  seek  him.  He 
W’as  lying  dead  upon  the  stone. 

They  laid  him  by  the  side  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so 
well ;  and,  in  the  church  where  tlfey  had  often  prayed  and 
mused,  and  lingered  hand  in  hand,  the  child  and  the  old 
man  slept  together.  _  » 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

The  magic  reel,  which,  rolling  on  before,  has  led  the 
chronicler  thus  far,  now  slackens  in  its  pace,  and  stops. 

It  lies  before  the  gaol :  the  pursuit  is  at  an  end. 

It  remains  but  to  dismiss  the  leaders  of  the  little  crowd 
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who  have  borne  us  company  upon  the  road,  and  so  to  close 
the  journey. 

Foremost  among  them,  smooth  Sampson  Brass  and  Sally, 
arm  in  arm,  claim  our  polite  attention. 

Mr.  Sampson,  then,  being  detained,  as  already  has 
been  shown,  by  the  justice  upon  whom  he  called,  and 
being  so  strongly  pressed  to  protract  his  stay  that  he  could  | 
by  no  means  refuse,  remained  under  his  protection  for  a 
considerable  time,  during  which  the  attention  of  his  great  i 
entertainer  kept  him  so  extremely  close,  that  he  was  quite 
lest  to  society,  and  never  even  went  abroad  for  exercise 
saving  into  a  small  paved  yard.  So  well,  indeed,  was  his 
modest  and  retiring  temper  understood  by  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  and  so  jeahms  were  they  of  his  absence,  | 
that  they  required  a  kind  of  friendly  bond  to  be  entered  into  | 
by  two  substantial  honsekeepers,  iu  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun-  I 
drcd  pounds  a-piece,  before  they  would  suller  him  to  quit  j 
their  hospitable  roof — doubting,  it  appeared,  that  he  would  [ 
return,  if  once  let  loose,  on  any  other  terms.  Mr.  Brass,  • 
struck  with  the  humor  of  this  jest,  and  carrying  out  its 
spirit  to  the  utmost,  sought  from  his  wide  connexion  a  pair  , 
of  friends  whose  Joint  possessions  fell  some  halfpence  short  , 
of  fifteen  pence,  and  proffered  them  as  bail — for  that  was  j 
the  merry  word  agreed  upon  on  both  sides.  These  gentle-  i 
men  being  rejected  after  twenty-four  hours’  pleasantry,  j 
Mr.  Brass  consented  to  remain,  and  did  remain,  until  a  club 
of  choice  spirits  called  a  Grand  Jury  (who  were  in  the  j 
joke)  summoned  him  to  a  trial  before  twelve  other  wag.s , 
for  perjury  and  fraud,  who  in  their  turn  found  him  guilty  i 
with  a  most  facetious  joy, — nay,  the  very  populace  entered  ' 
into  the  whim,  and  when  Mr.  Brass  was  moving  in  a  ! 
hackney-coach  toward  the  building  where  these  wags  as-  I 
sembled,  saluted  him  with  rotten  eggs  and  carcases  of  kit¬ 
tens,  and  feigned  to  wish  to  tear  him  into  shreds,  which 
greatly  increased  the  comicality  of  the  thing,  and  made  him 
relish  it  the  more,  no  doubt. 

To  work  this  .sportive  vein  still  further,  Mr.  Brass,  by  his 
coun.'^el,  moved  in  arrest  of  judgement  that  he  had  been  led 
to  criminate  himself,  by  assurances  of  safety  and  promises 
of  pardon,  and  claimed  the  leniency  which  ths  law  extends 
to  such  confiding  natures  as  are  thus  deluded.  After  sol- 
emu  argument,  this  point  (wi'h  others  of  a  tec^ical  na¬ 
ture,  whose  humorous  extravagance  it  would  be  uifficult  to 
exaggerate)  was  referred  to  the  judges  for  their  decision, 
Sampson  being  meantime  removed  to  his  former  quarters 
Finally,  some  of  the  points  were  given  in  Sampson’s  favor, 
and  some  against  him  ;  and  the  upshot  was  that,  instead  of 
being  desired  to  travel  for  a  time  in  foreign  parts,  he  was 
permitted  to  grace  the  mother  country  under  certain  insig¬ 
nificant  restrictions 

These  were,  that  he  should,  for  a  term  of  years,  reside 
in  a  spacious  mansion  where  several  other  gentlemen  were 
lodged  and  boarded  at  the  public  charge,  who  went  clad  in 
a  sober  uniform  of  grey  turned  up  with  yellow,  had  their 
hair  cut  extremely  short,  and  principally  lived  on  gruel  and 
light  soup.  It  was  also  required  of  him  that  he  should  par¬ 
take  their  exercise  *f  constantly  ascending  an  endless  flight 
of  stairs;  and  lest  his  legs,  unusned  to  such  exertion,  should 
be  weakened  by  it,  that  he  should  wear  upon  one  ankle  an 
amulet  or  charm  of  iron.  These  conditions  being  arrangf  d, 
he  was  removed  one  evening  to  his  new  abode,  and  en¬ 
joyed,  in  common  with  nine  other  g^-ntlemen  and  two  la¬ 
dies,  the  privilege  of  being  taken  to  this  place  of  retirement 
in  one  of  Royalty’s  own  carri^es. 

Over  and  above  these  trifling  penalties,  his  name  was 
erased  and  blotted  out  from  the  roll  of  attorneys ;  which 
erasure  has  been  always  held  in  these  latter  times  to  be  a 
great  degradation  and  reproach,  and  to  imply  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  some  amazing  villany — as  indeed  would  seem  to  be 
the  ease,  when  so  many  worthless  names  remain  among  its 
better  records,  unmolested. 

Of  Sally  Brass,  conflicting  rumors  went  abroad.  Some 
said  with  confidence  that  she  had  gone  down  to  the  docks 
in  male  attire,  and  had  become  a  female  sailor ;  others 
darkly  whispered  that  she  had  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  had  been  seen  in  uni¬ 
form  and  on  duty,  to  wit,  leaning  on  her  musket  and  look¬ 
ing  out  of  a  sentry-box  in  St.  James’s  Park,  one  evening. 
There  were  many  such  whispers  as  these  in  circulation  ; 
but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that,  after  a  lapse  of  some  five 
years  (during  which  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  her  hav¬ 
ing  been  seen  at  all),  two  wretched  people  were  more  than 
ones  observed  to  crawl  at  dusk  from  the  inmost  recesses 
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of  St.  Giles's,  and  to  take  their  way  along  the  streets,  with 
shuffling  steps  and  cowering,  shivering  forms,  looking  into 
the  roads  and  kennels  as  they  went  in  search  of  refuse  food 
or  disregarded  otlkl.  These  forms  were  never  beheld  but 
in  those  nights  of  gloom  when  the  terrible  spectres,  who 
fle  at  all  other  times  in  the  obscure  hiding-places  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  archways,  dark  vault.'*  and  cellars,  venture  to  creep 
iu  the  streets ;  the  embodied  spirits  of  Disea.-e,  and  Vice, 
and  Famine.  It  was  whispered  by  those  who  should  have 
known,  that  these  were  Sampson  and  his  sister  Sally ;  and 
to  this  day,  it  is  said,  they  sometimes  pass,  on  bad  nights, 
in  the  same  loathsome  guise,  close  at  the  elbow  of  the 
shrinking  passenger. 

The  body  of  Quilp  being  found — though  not  until  some 
days  had  elapsed — an  inquest  wa.s  held  on  it  near  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  washed  ashore.  The  general  supp*>si- 
tion  was  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  and  thi.s  ap(>earing 
to  be  favored  by  all  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  to  that  effect.  lie  was  left  to  be  buried  with  a 
stake  through  his  heart  in  the  centre  of  four  lonely  roads. 

It  was  rumored  afterward  that  thi.-^  horrible  and  barbarous 
ccreuiony  had  been  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  remain.-i 
had  been  secretly  given  up  to  Tom  Scott.  But  even  here, 
opinion  was  divided;  f«»r  some  said  that  Tom  had  dug  them 
up  at  midnight,  and  carried  them  to  a  place  indicated  to 
him  by  the  widow.  It  is  probable  that  both  these  stories 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  simple  fact  of  Tom’s  shed¬ 
ding  tears  upon  the  inquest — which  he  certainly  did,  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  may  appear.  He  manifested,  beside,  a  strong 
desire  to  assault  the  jury  ;  and  being  restrained  and  conduct¬ 
ed  out  of  court,  darkened  its  only  window  by  standing  on 
his  head  upon  the  sill,  until  he  was  dexterously  tilted  upon 
his  feet  again  by  a  cautious  beadle. 

Being  cast  upon  tlie  world  by  his  master's  death,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  go  through  it  upon  his  head  and  hands,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  began  to  tumble  for  his  bread.  P'inding,  how¬ 
ever,  his  English  birth  an  in.'*urmountable  obstacle  to  his 
advancement  in  this  pursuit  (notwithstanding  that  hi.s  art 
was  in  high  repute  and  favor,)  he  assumed  the  name  of  an 
Italian  image  lad,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  ; 
and  afterward  tumbled  with  extraordinary  success,  and  to 
overflowing  audiences. 

Little  Mrs.  Quilp  never  forgave  herself  ths  one  deceit 
that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  conscience,  and  never  spoke  or 
thought  of  it  but  with  bitter  tears.  Her  husband  had  no  re¬ 
lations,  and  she  was  rich.  He  had  made  no  will,  or  she 
would  probably  have  been  poor.  Having  married  the  first 
time  at  her  mother’s  instigation,  she  consulted  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  choice  nobody  but  herstdf.  It  fell  upon  a  smart  young 
fellow  enough  ;  and  as  he  made  it  a  preliminary  condition 
that  Mrs.  Jiniwin  should  be  thenceforth  an  out-pensioner, 
they  lived  together  after  marriage  with  no  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  quarreling,  and  led  a  merry  life  upon 
the  dead  dwarf’s  money. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland,  and  Mr.  Abel,  went  on  as  usual, 
(except  that  there  was  a  change  in  thvir  household,  an  will 
be  seen  presently,)  and  in  due  time  the  latter  went  into 
partnership  with  his  friend  the  notary,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  a  dinner,  and  a  ball,  and  great  extent  of  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Unto  this  ball  there  happened  to  be  invited  the  most 
bashful  young  lady  that  was  ever  seen,  with  whom  Mr. 
Abel  happened  to  fall  in  love.  ,//<nr  it  happened,  or  how 
they  found  it  out,  or  which  of  them  first  communicated  the 
discovery  to  the  other,  nobody  knows.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  were  married  ;  and  equally 
certain  it  is  that  th^y  were  the  happiest  of  the  happy  ;  and 
no  less  certain  it  is  that  they  reared  a  family  ;  because  any 
propagation  of  goodness  and  benevolence  is  no  small  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  aristocracy  of  nature,  and  no  small  subject  of 
rejoicing  for  mankind  at  large. 

The  pony  preserved  his  character  for  independence  and 
principle  down  to  ths  la.st  moment  of  his  life  ;  w  hich  was 
an  unusually  long  one,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon, 
indeed,  as  the  very  Old  Parr  of  ponies.  He  often  went  to 
and  fro  with  the  little  phaeton  between  Mr.  Garland’s  and 
his  son’s,  and,  as  the  old  people  and  the  young  were  fre¬ 
quently  together,  had  a  stable  of  his  own  at  the  new  estab¬ 
lishment,  into  which  he  would  walk  of  himself  with  sur¬ 
prising  dignity.  He  condescended  to  play  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  they  grew  old  enough  to  cultivate  his  friendship, 
and  would  run  up  and  down  the  little  paddock  with  them 
like  a  dog  ;  but  though  he  relaxed  so  far,  and  allowed  them 
such  small  freedoms  as  caresses,  or  even  to  look  at  his 
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shoes,  or  iiang  on  by  his  tail,  he  never  permitted  any  one 
among  them  to  mount  his  back  or  drive  him  ;  thus  showing 
that  even  their  familiarity  must  have  its  limits,  and  that 
there  were  points  between  far  too  serious  for  triHing. 

He  was  not  unsusceptible  of  warm  attachments  in  his  lat¬ 
ter  life  ;  for  when  the  good  bachelor  came  to  live  with  Mr. 
Garland,  upon  the  clergyman’s  decease,  he  conceived  a 
great  friendship  for  him,  and  amiably  submitted  to  be  driven 
by  his  hands  without  the  least  resistance.  He  did  not  work 
for  two  or  three  years  before  he  died,  but  lived  in  clover ; 
and  his  last  act  (like  a  choleric  old  gentlsman)  was  to  kick 
his  doctor. 

Mr.  Swiveller,  r.'  covering  very  slowly  from  his  illness, 
and  entering  into  the  receipt  of  his  annuity,  bought  for  the  | 
Marchioness  a  handsome  stock  of  clothes,  and  put  her  to  j 
school  forthwith,  in  redemption  of  the  vow  he  had  made 
upon  his  fevered  bed.  After  casting  about  for  some  time  I 
for  a  name  which  should  be  worthy  of  her,  he  decided  in  ] 
fivor  of  Sophronia  Sphynx,  as  being  euphonious  and  gen¬ 
teel,  and  furthermore  indicative  of  mystery.  Under  this 
title  the  Marchioness  repaired,  in  tears,  to  the  school  of  his 
selection,  from  which,  as  she  soon  di;tanced  all  competit¬ 
ors,  she  was  removed  before  Uie  lapse  of  many  quarters  to 
ene  of  a  higher  grade.  It  is  but  b.tre  justice  to  Mr.  Swiv¬ 
eller  to  say,  that,  although  the  expenses  of  her  education 
kept  him  in  straitened  circumstances  for  half  a  dozen  years, 
he  never  slackened  in  his  zeal,  and  always  held  himself  saf- 
bciently  repaid  by  the  accounts  he  heard  (with  great  gravi¬ 
ty)  of  her  advancement,  on  his  monthly  visits  to  the  govern¬ 
ess,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  literary  gentleman  of  ec-  | 
centric  habits,  and  of  a  nM>st  prodigious  talent  in  quotation,  i 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Swiveller  kept  the  Marchioness  at  this  ! 
establishment  until  she  was,  at  a  moderate  guess,  full  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age — good-looking,  clever,  and  good-hu¬ 
mored  ;  when  he  began  to  consider  seriously  what  was  to 
be  done  next.  On  one  of  his  periodical  visit-',  while  he 
was  revolving  this  question  in  his  mind,  the  Marchioness 
came  down  to  him,  alone,  looking  more  smiling  and  more 
fresh  than  ever.  Then  it  occurred  to  him,  but  not  for  the 
brst  time,  that  if  she  would  marry  him,  how  comfortable 
they  might  be  !  So  Richard  asked  her;  whatever  she  said, 
it  was  n’t  no  ;  and  they  were  married  in  good  earnest  that 
day  week,  which  gave  Mr.  Swiveller  frequent  occasion  to 
remark,  at  divers  subsequent  periods,  that  there  had  been  a 
young  lady  saving  up  for  him  after  all. 

A  little  cottage  at  Hampstvad  being  to  let,  which  had  in 
its  garden  a  smoking-box,  the  envy  of  the  civilized  world, 
they  agreed  to  become  its  tenants ;  and  when  the  honey¬ 
moon  was  over,  entered  upon  its  occupation.  To  this  re¬ 
treat  Mr.  Chuckster  repaired  regularly  every  Sunday  to 
spend  the  day — usually  beginning  with  breakfast ;  and  here 
he  was  the  great  purveyor  of  general  news  and  fashionable 
intelligence.  For  some  years  he  continued  a  deadly  foe  to 
Kit,  protesting  that  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  him  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  stolen  the  five-pound  note,  than  when 
he  was  shown  to  be  perfectly  free  of  the  crime  ;  inasmuch 
as  his  guilt  would  have  had  in  it  something  daring  and 
bold,  whereas  his  innocence  was  but  another  proof  of  a 
sneaking  and  crafty  disposition.  By  slow  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  reconciled  to  him  in  the  end  ;  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  honor  him  with  his  patronage,  as  one  who  had 
in  some  measure  reformed,  and  was  therefore  to  be  for¬ 
given.  But  he  never  forgot  or  pardoned  that  circumstance 
of  the  shilling ;  holding  that  if  he  had  come  hack  to  get 
another  he  would  have  done  well  enough,  but  that  his  re¬ 
turning  to  work  out  the  former  gift  was  a  stain  upon  his 
moral  character  which  no  penitence  or  contrition  could 
ever  wash  away. 

Mr.  Swiveller,  having  always  been  in  some  measure  of  a 
philosophic  and  reflective  turn,  grew  immensely  contempla¬ 
tive,  at  times,  in  the  smoking-box,  and  was  accustomed,  at 
such  periods,  to  debate  in  his  own  mind  the  mysterious 
question  of  Stophronia’s  parentage.  Sophronia  herself  sup¬ 
posed  she  was  an  orphan ;  but  Mr.  Swiveller,  putting  vari¬ 
ous  slight  circumstances  together,  often  thought  Miss  Br^ 
must  know  better  than  that ;  and  having  heard  from  his  wife 
of  her  strange  interview  with  Quilp,  entertained  sundry  mis- 
ivings  whether  that  person,  in  his  life  time,  might  not  also 
ave  been  able  to  solve  the  riddle,  had  hs  chosen.  These 
speculations,  however,  gave  him  no  uneasiness ;  for  Sophro- 
nia  was  ever  a  most  cheerful,  aflfectioaate,  and  provident 
wife  to  him ;  and  Dick  (excepting  for  an  occasional  out¬ 
break  with  Mr.  Chuckster,  which  she  had  the  good  sense  [ 


rather  to  encourage  than  oppose)  was  to  her  an  attached 
and  domesticated  husband.  And  they  played  many  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  games  of  cribbage  together.  And  let  it  be 
added,  to  Dick’s  honor,  that,  though  we  have  called  her  So- 
phronia,  he  called  her  the  Marchioness  from  first  to  la.st ; 
and  tliat  upon  every  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he 
found  her  in  his  sick  room,  Mr.  Chuckster  came  to  dinner, 
and  there  was  great  glorification. 

The  gamblers,  Isaac  List  and  Jowl,  with  their  trusty  con¬ 
federate,  Mr.  James  Groves,  of  unimpeachable  memory,  pur¬ 
sued  their  course  with  varying  success,  until  the  failure  of  a 
spirited  enterpri.se  in  the  way  of  their  profession,  di^per8ed 
them  in  different  directions,  and  caused  their  career  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  sudden  check  from  the  long  and  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  This  defeat  had  its  origin  in  the  untoward  detection 
of  a  new  associate — young  Frederick  Trent — who  thus  be¬ 
came  the  unconscious  instrument  of  their  punishment  and 
his  own. 

For  the  young  man  himself,  he  rioted  abroad  for  a  brief 
term,  living  by  his  wits — which  means  by  the  abuse  of  ev¬ 
ery  faculty  that,  worthily  employed,  raises  man  above  the 
beasts,  and  so  degraded,  sinks  him  far  below  them.  It  waa 
not  long  before  his  body  was  recognised  by  a  stranger,  who 
chanced  to  visit  that  hospital  in  Paris  where  the  drowned 
are  laid  out  to  be  owned ;  despite  the  bruises  and  disfigure¬ 
ments  which  were  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
previous  scuffle.  But  the  stranger  kept  his  own  counsel 
until  he  returned  home,  and  it  was  never  claimed  or  cared 
for. 

The  younger  brother,  or  the  single  gentleman,  for  that 
designation  is  more  familiar,  would  have  drawn  the  poor 
schoolmaster  from  his  lone  retreat,  and  made  him  his  com¬ 
panion  and  friend.  But  the  humble  village  teacher  was 
timid  of  venturing  into  the  noisy  world,  and  had  becoms 
fond  of  his  dwelling  in  the  old  churchyard.  €almly  happy 
in  his  school,  and  in  the  spot,  and  in  the  attachment  of  Her 
little  mourner,  he  pursued  his  quiet  course  in  peace  ;  and 
was,  through  the  righteous  gratitude  of  his  friend — let  this 
brief  mention  suffice  for  that — a  poor  schoolmaster  no  more. 

That  friend — single  gentleman,  or  younger  brother,  which 
you  will — had  at  his  heart  a  heavy  sorrow  ;  but  it  bred  in 
him  no  ^h^Qthropy  or  monastic  gloom.  He  went  forth 
into  the  world,  a  lover  of  his  kind.  For  a  long,  long  time, 
it  w’as  his  chief  delight  to  travel  in  the  steps  of  the  old  man 
and  the  child,  (so  far  as  he  could  trace  them  from  her  last 
narrative,)  to  halt  where  they  had  halted,  sympathise  where 
they  had  suffered,  and  rejoiced  where  they  had  been  made 
lad.  Those  who  had  been  kind  to  them,  did  not  escape 
is  search.  The  sisters  at  the  school — they  who  were  her 
friends,  because  themselves  so  friendless — Mrs.  Jarley  of  the 
w’ax-work,  Codlin,  Short — he  found  them  all ;  and  trust  me 
that  the  man  who  fed  the  furnace  fire  was  not  forgotten. 

Kit’s  story  having  got  abroad,  raised  him  up  a  host  of 
friends,  and  many  offers  of  provision  for  his  future  life. 
He  had  no  idea  at  first  of  ever  quitting  Mr.  Garland’s  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but.  after  serious  remonstance  and  advice  from  that 
gentleman,  began  to  contenaplate  the  possibility  of  such  a 
change  being  brought  about  in  time.  A  good  post  was  pro¬ 
cured  for  him,  with  a  rapidity  which  took  away  his  breath, 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  believed  him  guilty  of 
the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  and  who  had  acted  upon  that 
belief.  Through  the  same  kind  agency,  his  mother  was 
secured  from  want,  and  made  quite  happy.  Thus,  as  Kit 
often  said,  bis  great  misfortune  turned  out  to  be  the  source 
of  all  his  subsequent  prosperity. 

Did  Kit  live  a  single  man  all  his  days,  or  did  he  marry  t 
Of  course  he  married,  and  who  should  be  his  wife  but  Bar¬ 
bara  1  And  the  best  of  it  was,  he  married  so  soon  that  lit¬ 
tle  Jacob  was  an  uncle  before  the  calves  of  his  legs,  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned  in  this  history,  had  ever  been  encased  in 
broadcloth  pantaloons — though  that  was  not  quite  the  best 
either,  for,  of  necessity,  the  baby  was  an  uncle  too.  The 
delight  of  Kit’s  mother  and  of  Bvbara’s  mother  upon  the 
I  great  occasion  is  past  all  telling ;  finding  they  agreed  m 
well  on  that,  and  on  all  other  subjects,  ffiey  took  up  their 
abode  together,  and  were  a  most  harmonious  pair  of  friends 
from  that  time  forth.  And  had  n’t  Astley’s  cause  to  blere 
itself  for  their  all  going  together  once  a  quarter — to  the  pit 
— and  did  n’t  Kit’s  mother  always  say,  when  they  painted 
the  outside,  that  Kit's  last  treat  had  helped  to  that,  and  won¬ 
der  what  the  manager  would  feel  if  he  but  knew  it  as  they 
passed  his  house ! 

When  Kit  had  childred  six  and  seven  years  old,  there  was 
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a  Barbara  among  them,  and  a  pretty  Barbara  she  was.  Nor 
waa  there  wanting  an  exact  fac-aimile  and  copy  of  little  Ja¬ 
cob  as  he  appeared  in  those  remote  times  when  they  taught 
him  what  oysters  meant.  Gf  course  there  was  an  Abel, 
own  godson  to  the  Mr.  Garland  of  that  name ;  and  there 
was  a  Dick,  whom  Mr.  Swiveller  did  especially  favor.  The 
little  ^roup  would  often  gather  round  him  of  a  night  and 
beg  him  to  tell  again  that  story  of  good  Miss  Nell  who  died. 
This  Kit  would  do ;  and  when  they  cried  to  hear  it,  wish¬ 
ing  it  longer  too,  he  would  teach  them  how  she  had  gone 
to  Heaven,  as  all  good  people  did ;  and  how,  if  they  were 
good  like  her,  they  might  hope  to  be  there  too  one  day,  and 
to  see  and  know  her  as  he  had  done  when  he  was  quite  a 
boy.  Then  he  would  relate  to  them  how  needy  he  used  to 
be,  and  how  she  had  taught  him  what  he  was  otherwise  too 
poor  to  learn,  and  how  the  old  man  had  been  used  to  say 

she  always  laughs  at  Kit ;  *’  at  which  they  would  brush 
away  their  tears,  and  laugh  themselves  to  think  that  she 
had  done  so,  and  be  again  quite  merry. 

He  sometimes  took  them  to  the  street  where  she  had 
lived ;  but  new  improvements  had  altered  it  so  mveh,  it 
was  not  like  the  same.  The  old  house  had  been  long  ago 
pulled  down,  and  a  fine  broad  road  was  in  its  place.  At 
first  he  would  draw  with  his  stick  a  square  upsn  the  ground 
to  show  them  where  it  used  to  stand.  But  he  soon  became 
uncertain  of  the  spot,  and  could  only  say  it  was  thereabouts, 
he  thought,  a^d  that  these  alterations  were  confusing. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  a  few  years  bring  about,  and 
so  do  things  pass  away,  like  a  tale  that  is  told! 

END  or  “  THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.” 
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A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 
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THE  COFFIN-MAKER. 

Of  the  first  shock  even  the  grocer  bore  the  affliction  man¬ 
fully,  and  like  one  prepared  for  it.  Exhibiting  little  out¬ 
ward  emotion,  though  his  heart  was  torn  with  anguish,  and  : 
acting  with  th«  utmost  calmness,  he  forbade  his  wife  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  sufferer,  and  desired  her  instantly  to  retire  to  her 
own  room  with  her  daughters  ;  and  not  to  leave  it  on  any 
consideration  whatever,  without  his  permission.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  her  husband’s  word  as  law,  Mrs.  Bloundel, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  disputed  his  authority,  and,  fall¬ 
ing  on  her  knees,  besought  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to 
allow  her  to  nurse  her  son.  But  he  remained  inflexible, 
and  she  was  forced  to  comply.  He  next  gave  similar  direc¬ 
tions  to  old  Josyna  respecting  his  two  younger  sous,  with 
this  difference  only, — that  when  she  had  put  them  to  rest, 
and  locked  the  door  upon  them,  she  was  to  return  to  the 
kitchen  and  prepare  a  posset-drink  of  canary  and  spirit  of 
sulphur,  together  with  a  poultice  of  mallows,  lily-roots,  figs, 
linseed,  and  palm-oil,  for  the  patient.  These  orders  given  | 
and  obeyed,  with  Leonard  Holt’s  assistance, — for  Blaize, 
who  had  crept  into  a  corner,  in  extremity  of  terror,  was 
wholly  incapable  of  rendering  any, — he  conveyed  his  son 
to  an  adjoining  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  there  was  a 
bed,  and  placing  him  within  it,  heaped  blankets  upon  him 
to  promote  profuse  perspiration,  while  the  apprentice  lighted 
a  fire. 

Provided  with  the  most  efficacious remediesfor  the  distemp¬ 
er,  and  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  treating  it  prescribed 
by  the  College  of  Physicians,  Bloundel  was  at  no  loss  how 
to  act,  bat,  rubbing  the  part  affected  with  a  stimulating  i 
ointment,  administered  at  the  same  time  doses  of  mithridate,  | 
Venice-treacle,  and  other  potent  alexipharmics.  He  had 
soon  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  his  son  became  I 
somewhat  easier;  and  after  swallowing  the  posset-drink  | 
prepared  by  old  Josyna,  who  used  all  the  expedition  she 
could,  a  moisture  broke  out  upon  the  youth’s  skin,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  relieve  him  so  much,  that,  but  for  the  ghastly 
paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  muddy  look  of  his  eye, 
his  father  would  have  indulged  a  hope  of  hia  recovery. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  grocer  had  acted  for  himself,  and  felt 
confident  he  had  acted  rightly  ;  but  he  now  deemed  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  call  in  advice,  and,  accordingly,  comraissianed 
his  apprentice  to  fetch  Doctor  Hodges,  a  physician,  residing 
B  Great  Knightrider  street,  Doctors’-cominons,  who  had 


recently  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  his  skill'ul 
treatment  of  those  attacked  by  the  plague,  and  who  (it  may 
be  incidentally  mentioned)  afterward  gave  to  the  nietiicul 
'  world  a  curious  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  disorder,  as 
I  well  as  of  his  own  profe.s>ienal  experiences  during  this  ter- 
!  rible  period.  He  likewise  told  him, — and  he  could  not  re¬ 
press  a  sigh  as  he  did  so^ — to  give  notice  to  the  Examiner 
of  Health  (there  were  one  or  two  such  officers  appiunted 
to  every  parish  at  this  awful  season  by  the  city  authorities), 
that  his  house  was  iufected. 

While  preparing  to  set  out,  Leonard  again  debated  with 
himself  whether  he  should  acquaint  his  master  with  Mau- 
I  rice  Wyvil’s  meditated  visit.  But  conceiving  it  wholly  im¬ 
possible  that  Amabel  could  leave  her  mother's  room,  even 
if  she  were  disposed  to  do  so,  he  determined  to  let  the  af¬ 
fair  take  its  course.  On  his  way  to  the  »hop,  he  entered  a 
small  room  occupied  by  Blaize,  and  found  him  seated  near 
a  table  with  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  looking  the  very  iqiage  of  despair.  The 
atmosphere,  which  smelt  like  that  of  an  apothecary’s  shop, 
was  so  overpowering  that  Leonard  could  scarcely  breathe. 
The  table  was  covered  with  pill-boxes  and  phials,  most  of 
which  were  emptied,  and  a  dim  light  was  afforded  by  a 
candle  with  a  most  portentous  crest  of  snuff. 

“8o  you  have  been  poisoning  yourself,  I  perceive,”  said 
Leonard,  approaching. 

“  Keep  off!”  cried  the  porter,  springing  suddenly  to  hia 
feet.  “  Do  n’t  touch  me,  I  say.  Foisouing  myself!  I  have 
taken  three  rufuses,  or  pestilential  pills ;  two  spoonfuls  of 
alexiterial  water  ;  the  same  quantity  of  coiiqiound  anti-pes¬ 
tilential  decoction  ;  half  as  much  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne’s 
electuary  ;  and  a  large  dose  of  orvietan.  Do  you  call  that 
poisoning  myself?  I  call  it  taking  proper  precautions,  and 
f  would  recommend  you  to  do  the  same.  Beside^ihis,  1 
have  sprinkled  myself  with  vinegar,  fumigated  my  clothes, 
and  rubbed  my  nose,  inside  and  out,  till  it  smarted  so  intol¬ 
erably  I  was  obliged  to  desist,  with  balsam  of  sulphur.” 

”  Well,  well,  it  you  do  n’t  escape  the  plague,  it  won’t  be 
your  fault,**  returned  Leonard,  scarcely  able  to  refrain 
from  smiling.  ”  But  I  have  something  to  tell  you  before  I 
go.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  1  ”  demanded  Blaize,  in  alarm. 

‘‘  W'here — where  are  you  going  1  ” 

“  To  fetch  the  doctor,”  replied  I..eonard. 

‘‘Is  Master  Stephen  worse  1”  rejoined  the  perter. 

‘‘  On  the  contrary,  1  hope  he  is  lietter,”  replied  Leonard. 

‘‘  I  shall  be  back  directly,  but  as  1  have  to  give  notice  to 
the  Examiner  of  Hsalth  that  the  house  is  infected,  1  may 
be  detained  a  few  minutes  longer  than  1  anticipate.  Keep 
the  street  door  locked ;  I  will  fasten  the  yard  gate,  and  do 
not,  for  your  life,  let  any  one  in,  except  Dr.  Hodges,  till  I  re¬ 
turn.  Do  you  hear  1  do  you  utderstand  what  Isay  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,  I  hear  plain  enough,”  groaned  Blaize.  **  You  say 
that  the  house  is  infected,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  locked 
up.” 


‘‘Dolt!”  exclaimed  the  apprentice,”!  said  no  such 
thing.”  And  he  repeated  his  injunctions ;  but  Blaize  w’ks 
too  much  terrified  to  comprehend  them.  At  last,  losing  all 
patience,  he  cried  in  a  menacing  tune,  ”  If  you  do  not  at¬ 
tend  to  me,  I  will  cudgel  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life, 
and  you  will  find  the  thrashing  harder  to  bear  even  than 
the  plague  itself.  Rouse  yourself,  fuel,  and  follow  me.” 

Accompanied  by  the  porter,  he  then  hurried  to  the  yard 
gate,  saw  that  it  was  bolted  within-side,  and  returned  ts  the 
shop,  where  having  found  his  cap  and  cudgel,  he  directed 
Blaize  to  lock  the  door  after  him,  cautioning  him,  for  the 
third  time,  not  to  admit  any  one  except  the  d«>ctor.  **  If  I 
find  on  my  return  that  you  have  neglected  my  injunctions,” 
he  concluded,  ”  as  sure  a.s  1  now  stand  before  you,  1  ’ll 
break  every  bone  in  your  Iwidy.” 

Blaize  promised  obediance,  adding,  jn  a  supplicating  tone, 
“  Leonard,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  go  to  the  Examiner 
of  Health.  Poor  Stephen  may  not  have  the  plague  after 
all.  It ’s  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  iiiiprhoned  for  a  month — 
for  that  ’sthe  time  appointed  by  tlie  Laird  Mayor.  Only  a 
week  ago,  I  passed  several  houses  in  liolborn,  shut  up  on 
account  of  the  plague,  with  a  watchman  at  the  door,  and  I 
never  shall  forget  the  faces  1  saw  ut  the  windows.  It  w  as 
a  dreadful  spectacle,  and  has  haunted  nic  ever  since.” 

”  It  cannot  be  helped,”  rejoined  Leonard,  with  a  sigh. 
”  If  we  disobey  the  Lord  Mayor’s  orders  and  neglect  giving 
infonnation,  we  shall  all  be  sent  to  Newgate,  while  poor 
Stephen  will  be  taken  to  the  pest-house.  Beside,  ths 
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•^archer*  will  be  here  before  morning.  They  are  sure  to 
learn  what  has  happened  from  Dr.  lieges.” 

“  True,  true,”  replied  Blaize.  “  I  had  forgotten  that. 
Ijet  me  go  with  you,  dear  I.ieonard.  I  dare  not  remain 
here  longer.” 

“  Whatl  would  you  leave  yeur  kind,  good  master,  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  he  most  needs  your  services!”  re¬ 
joined  Leonard,  reproachfully.  “Out,  cowardly  hound  !  I 
am  ashamed  of  you.  .Shake  off  yoar  fears,  and  be  a  man. 
You  can  but  die  once,  and  what  matters  it  whether  you 
die  of  the  plague  or  the  cholic  1  ” 

“  It  matters  a  great  deal,”  replied  Blaize.  “  I  am  afraid 
•f  nothing  but  the  plague.  1  am  sure  I  shall  be  its  next 
victim  in  this  house.  But  you  are  right;  I  cannot  desert  ^ 
my  kind  master,  nor  my  old  mother.  Farewell,  Leonard. 
Perhaps  we  may  never  meet  again.  I  may  be  dead  be-  ■ 
fore  you  come  back.  1  feel  very  il4  already.”  i 

“  No  wonder,  after  all  the  stuff  you  have  swallowed,”  i 
returned  Ijeonard.  “  But  pluck  up  your  courage,  or  you  I 
will  bring  on  the  very  thing  you  are  anxious  to  avoid.  As  I 
many  have  died  from  fear  as  from  any  other  cause.  One 
word  before  1  go.  If  any  one  should  get  into  the  house  by 
•caling  the  yard-wall,  or  through  the  window,  instantly  : 
alarm  our  master.”  | 

“  Certainly,”  returned  Blaize,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  | 
“  But  do  you  expect  any  one  to  enter  the  house  in  that  | 
way  1  ”  i 

“  Ask  no  questions,  but  do  as  I  bid  you,”  rejoined  Leon-  ; 
ard,  opening  the  door,  and  about  to  go  forth. 

“  Stop  a  moment,”  cried  Blaize,  detaining  him,  and  i 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  simples.  “  Won’t  | 
you  take  some  of  these  with  you  to  guard  against  infection  1 
There  ’s  wormwood,  woodsorrel,  masterwort,  zedoary, 
and  angelica;  and  lastly,  there ’s  a  little  bottle  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  preservative  against  the  plague,  as  prepared  by  the  ! 
great  Lord  Bacon,  and  approved  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Won’t  you  take  that  1  ’’ 

“  I  have  no  fear,”  replied  Leonard,  shutting  the  door  in 
his  face.  And  us  he  lingered  for  a  moment  while  it  was 
locked,  he  heard  Blaize  say  to  himself,  “  1  must  go  and  take  ' 
three  more  rufuses,  and  a  large  dose  of  diascordium.” 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and,  as  the  apprentice  ! 
turned  to  depart,  he  perceived  a  figure  hastily  retreating  ©n  i 
the  other  side  of  the  way.  Satisfied  it  was  Maurice  Wyvil,  | 
though  he  could  not  distinguish  the  garb  of  the  person — that  ' 
side  of  the  street  being  in  shade — and  stung  by  jealousy,  he  j 
immediately  started  in  pursuit.  The  figure  struck  down 
Ladlane,  and  ran  on  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  Lawrence  I 
lane  where,  finding  himself  closely  pressed,  he  suddenly  ^ 
halted,  and,  pulling  his  hat  over  his  brows  to  conceal  his 
features,  fiercely  confronted  his  pursuer. 

“  Why  do  you  dog  me  thus,  fellow  1”  he  cried,  drawing 
his  sword.  “Would  you  rob  me  1  Begone,  or  I  will  call 
the  watch.” 

“  It  is  his  voice,’’  cried  the  apprentice.  “  I  have  news  ' 
for  you,  Mr.  Maurice  Wyvil.  You  will  not  sea  Amabel  | 
to-nieht.  The  plague  is  in  her  father’s  house.”  I 

“The  plague!”  exclaimed  Wyvil,  in  an  altered  tone,  [ 
and  dropping  the  point  of  his  sword.  “  Is  she  smitten  I 
by  it  *?  ”  1 

The  apprentice  answered  by  a  bitter  laugh,  and  without  I 
tarrying  longer  to  enjoy  his  rival’s  distres-s,  set  off  toward 
Cheapside.  Before  reaching  the  end  of  Lawrence-lane,  ; 
however,  he  half  repented  his  conduct,  and  halted  for  a 
moment  to  see  whether  Wyvil  was  following  him ;  but 
as  he  could  perceive  nothing  of  him,  he  continued  his 
course. 

Entering  Cheapside,  he  observed,  to  his  surprise,  a  crowd  j 
of  persons  collected  near  the  Cross  then  standing  a  little  to  I 
the  east  of  Wood  street.  This  cross,  v^’hich  was  of  great 
antiquity,  and  had  undergone  many  mutilations  and  altera¬ 
tions  since  its  erection  in  I486,  when  it  boasted,  amongst 
other  embellishments,  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  was  still  not  without  some  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty.  In  form  it  was  hexagonal,  and 
composed  of  three  tiers,  rising  from  one  another  like  the 
divisions  of  a  telescope,  each  angle  being  supported  by  a 
pillar  surmounted  by  a  statue,  while  the  intervening  niches 
were  filled  up  with  sculptures,  intended  to  represent  some 
•f  the  sovereigns  of  England.  The  structure,  which  was  of 
considerable  height,  was  crowned  by  a  large  gilt  cross.  Its 
base  was  protected  by  a  strong  wooden  railing.  About  a 
himdred  yards  to  the  east  stood  a  smaller  hexagonal  tower. 


likewise  ornamented  with  carvings,  and  having  a  figure  on 
its  conical  summit  blowing  a  horn.  1  his  was  the  Conduit. 
Midway  between  these  buildings  the  crowd,  alluded  to 
above,  was  collected. 

As  I.ieonard  drew  near,  he  found  the  assemblage  was 
listening  to  the  exhortatioas  of  an  enthusiast,  whom  he  in¬ 
stantly  recognised  from  the  description  he  bad  heard  of  him 
from  Blaize.  The  name  of  this  half-cruzed  being  was 
Solomon  Eagle.  He  had  been  a  Quaker,  but  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  he  had  abandoned  his  home  and 
friends,  and  wandered  about  the  streets  at  night  denouncing 
doom  to  the  city  He  was  a,  tall  gaunt  man,  with  long,  jet- 
black  hair,  hanging  in  disordered  masses  over  bis  shoulders. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  black,  and  blazed  with  insane  lus¬ 
tre,  and  his  looks  were  so  wild  and  terrific,  that  it  required 
ao  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  convert  him  into  the 
genius  of  the  pestilence.  Entirely  stripped  of  apparel,  ex¬ 
cept  that  his  loins  were  girt  with  a  sheepkin,  in  imitation 
of  Saint  John  in  the  Wilderness,  he  bore  upon  his  head  a 
brazier  of  Haming  coals,  the  lurid  (light  of  which,  falling 
upon  his  sable  locks  and  tawny  skin,  gave  him  an  almost 
unearthly  appearance. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  I^eonard  paused  for  a  moment  to 
listen  to  him,  and  heard  him  thunder  forth  the  following 
denunciation  : — “And  now,  therefore,  as  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah  saith,  *  I  have  this  day  declared  it  to  you,  but  ye  have 
not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,  nor  anything 
for  the  which  he  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  Now,  therefore, 
know  certainly,  that  ye  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the 
famine,  and  by  pestilence.*  Again,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  the  Lord  saith  unto  you,  by  my  mouth,  ‘  I 
have  sent  among  you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner 
of  Egypt,  yet  have  you  not  returned  unto  me.  Therefore, 
will  I  do  this  unto  thee,  O  Israel ;  and  because  I  will  do 
this  unto  thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God  !  ’  Do  you  hear 
this,  O  sinners  1  God  will  proceed  against  you  in  the  day 
of  his  wrath,  though  he  hath  borne  with  you  in  the  day  of 
his  patience  1  C)  how  many  hundred  years  hath  he  spared 
this  city,  notwithstanding  its  great  provocations  and  wick¬ 
edness  !  But  now  he  will  no  longer  show  it  pity,  but  will 
pour  out  his  wrath  upon  it !  Plagues  shall  come  upon  it, 
and  desolation,  and  it  shall  be  utterly  burnt  whh  fire, — for 
strong  is  the  Lord  who  judgeih  it !  ” 

His  address  concluded,  he  ran  along  at  a  swift  pace,  shriek¬ 
ing  in  a  voice  that  caused  many  persons  to  throw  open  their 
windows  to  listen  to  him, — “Awake!  sinners,  awake  1 — 
The  plague  is  at  your  doors  !  The  grave  yawns  for  you. 
Awake  !  and  repent.”  And  followed  by  the  crowd,  many 
'  of  whom  kept  up  w'ith  him,  he  ran  on  vociferating  in  this 
manner  till  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

Hurrying  toward  the  opposite  direction,  Leonard  glanced 
at  the  ancient  and  picturesque  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
way — now  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  and  apparently  hushed 
in  repose  and  security — and  he  could  not  repress  a  shudder 
as  he  reflected  that  an  evil  angel  was,  indeed,  abroad,  who 
might  suddenly  arouse  their  slumbering  inmates  to  despair 
and  death.  His  thoughts  took  another  turn  as  he  entered 
the  precincts  of  Saint  Paul’s,  and  surveyed  the  venerable 
and  majestic  fabric  before  him.  His  eye  rested  upon  its 
innumerable  crocheted  pinnacles,  its  buttresses,  its  battle¬ 
ments,  and  upon  the  magnificent  rose  window  terminating 
the  choir.  The  apprentice  had  no  especial  love  for  anti¬ 
quity,  but  being  of  an  imaginative  tarn,  the  sight  of  this  rev¬ 
erend  structure  conjured  up  ©Id  recollections,  and  brought 
to  mind  the  Collegiate  Church  of  his  native  town. 

“  Shall  I  ever  see  Manche.tter  again  I”  he  sighed.  “  Shall 
I  take  Amabel  with  me  there  I  Alas  !  I  doubt  it !  If  1  sur¬ 
vive  the  plague,  she,  I  fear,  will  never  be  mine.” 

Musing  thus,  he  scanned  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and 
noticing  its  stunted  central  tower,  could  not  help  thinking 
how  much  more  striking  its  effect  must  have  been,  when 
the  lofty  spire  it  once  supported  was  standing.  The  spire, 
it  may  be  remarked,  was  twice  destroyed  by  lightning — 
first  in  February,  1444,  and  subsequently  in  June,  l.'Mil, 
when  it  was  entirely  burnt  down,  and  never  rebuilt.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  Convocation  House,  which  then  stood  at  one  side 
of  the  southern  transept,  Leonard  struck  down  Paul’s-chain, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  speeded  along  Great  Knightrider 
street,  until  he  reached  an  old  habitation  at  the  corner  of 
the  passage  leading  to  Doctors’  Commons. 

Knocking  at  the  door,  an  elderly  servant  presently  ap¬ 
peared,  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  whether  Dr.  Hodges 
was  at  home,  stated  that  he  had  gone  out  about  half  an 
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hour  ago  to  attend  Mr.  Fisher,  a  proctor,  who  had  been  I 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  plague  at  his  residence  in  Barthol¬ 
omew-close,  near  Smith  Held. 

“  I  am  come  on  the  same  errand,”  said  Leonard,  "  and 
must  see  your  master  instantly.” 

”  If  you  choose  to  go  to  Bartholomew-close,”  replied  th*  \ 
servant,  “you  may  probably  meet  with  him.  Mr.  Fisher's  , 
house  is  the  last  but  two,  on  the  right,  before  you  come  to 
the  area  in  front  of  the  church.” 

“  I  can  easily  find  it,”  returned  Leonard,  “  and  will  run 
there  as  fast  as  I  can.  But  if  your  master  should  pass  me 
on  the  road,  beseech  hini  to  go  instantly  to  Stephen 
Bloundcl's,  the  grocer,  in  Wood-street.” 

The  servant  assenting,  Leonard  hastily  retraced  his  steps, 
and  traversing  Blow-bladder  street,  and  tjairit  Martin’s-le- 
grand,  passed  through  Aldersgate.  He  then  shaped  his  , 
coarse  through  the  windings  of  Little  Britain  and  entered  ' 
Duck-lane.  He  was  now  in  a  quarter  fearfully  assailed  by  j 
the  pestilence.  Most  of  the  houses  had  the  fatal  sign  upon 
their  doors — a  red  cross,  of  a  foot  long,  with  the  piteous 
words  above  it,  “  IjOrd  h.wb  mercy  uion  us,”  in  charac¬ 
ters  so  legible  that  they  could  be  easily  dL-tintiiii-hed  by  the 
moonlight,  while  a  watchman,  with  a  halberd  in  his  hand, 
kept  guard  outside.  ! 

Involuntarily  drawing  in  his  breath,  Leonard  quickened  | 
his  pace.  But  he  met  with  an  unexpected  and  fearful  in¬ 
terruption.  Just  as  he  reached  the  narrow  passage,  leading 
from  Duck-lane  to  Bartholomew-close,  he  heard  the  ringing 
of  a  bell,  followed  by  a  hoarse  voice,  crying,  “  Bring  out 
your  dead — bring  out  your  dead !  ”  He  then  perceived 
that  a  large,  strangely-shaped  cart  stopped  up  the  further 
end  of  the  passage,  and  heard  a  window  open,  and  a  voice 
call  out  that  all  was  ready.  The  next  moment,  a  light  was 
seen  at  the  door,  and  a  coffin  was  brought  out,  and  placed 
in  the  cart.  This  done,  the  driver,  who  wa.s  smoking  a 
pipe,  cracked  his  whip,  and  pul  the  vehicle  in  motion 

Shrinking  into  a  door-way, and  holdings  handkerchief  to 
his  face  to  avoid  breathing  the  pestilential  effluvia,  Leonard 
saw  that  there  were  oihc  coffins  in  the  cart,  and  that  it 
was  followed  by  two  persons  in  long  black  cloaks.  The  ve¬ 
hicle  itself,  which  was  fashioned  like  an  open  hearse,  was 
of  the  same  sombre  color,  relieved  by  some  fantastical  de¬ 
signs,  painted  in  white,  emblematic  of  the  pestilence  ;  w  hile 
the  horse,  of  the  large  black  Flanders  breed,  w’as  decorated 
with  funeral  trappings.  To  Leonard’s  inexpressible  horror, 
the  cart  again  stopped  opposite  him,  and  the  driver,  ring¬ 
ing  his  bell,  repeated  his  doleful  cry.  While  another  coffin 
was  brought  out,  and  placed  with  the  rest,  a  window  in  the 
next  house  was  opened,  and  a  woman,  looking  forth, 
screamed,  “  Is  Anselm  Chow’les,  the  coffin-maker,  there  1  ” 

“  Yes,  here  I  am.  Mother  Malinayns,”  replied  one  of  the 
men  in  black  cloaks,  looking  up  as  he  spoke,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  features  so  hideou.s,  and  stamped  with  such  a  revolting 
expression,  that  Leonard’s  blood  curdled  at  the  sight. 
“  What  do  you  want  with  me  I”  he  added. 

“  I  want  you  to  carry  away  old  Michael  Norborough,” 
replied  the  woman. 

“What,  is  the  old  mi.ser  gone  at  last  I”  exclaimed 
Chowles,  with  an  atrocious  laugh.  But  how  shall  I  get 
paid  for  a  coffin  1  ” 

“  You  may  pay  yourself  with  what  you  can  find  in  the 
honse,”  replied  Mother  Malmayns  ;  “  or  you  may  carry  him 
to  the  grave  without  one,  if  you  prefer  it.” 

“  No,  no,  that  won’t  do,”  returned  Chowlen.  “  I  *ve 
other  customers  to  attend  to  who  teill  pay  ;  and,  besides,  1 
want  to  get  home.  I  expect  friends  at  supper.  Good  night. 
Mother  Malmayns.  You  know  where  to  find  me,  if  you 
want  me.  Move  on,  Jones,  or  you  ’ll  never  reach  Saint 
Sepulchre’s.” 

The  woman  angrily  expostulated  with  him,  and  same 
further  parley  ensued — I^eonard  did  not  tarry  to  hear  what, 
but  rushing  past  th^m,  gained  Bartholomew  close. 

He  soon  reached  the  proctor’s  house,  and  found  it  marked 
with  the  fatal  cross.  Addressing  a  watchman  at  the  door, 
he  learned,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  Doctor  Hodges  had 
been  gone  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  “  He  was  too 
late,”  said  the  man  “  Poor  Mr.  Fisher  had  breathed  his 
last  before  he  arrived,  and  after  nving  some  directions  to 
the  family  as  to  the  precautions  they  ought  to  observe,  the 
doctor  departed.” 

“How  unfortnnate !  ”  exclaimed  I^eonard.  “I  have 
missed  him  a  second  time,  but  I  will  run  back  to  his  house 
instantly.” 


“  You  will  not  find  him  at  home,”  returned  the  watch¬ 
man  “  He  is  gone  to  Saint  Paul’s,  to  attend  a  sick  per¬ 
son.” 

“  To  Saint  Paul's  at  this  hour  !  ”  cried  the  apprentice. 
“Why,  no  one  is  there  except  the  vergers,  or  the  sexton.” 

“  He  is  gone  to  visit  the  sexton,  w  ho  is  ill  of  the  plague,” 
replied  the  watchman.  “  1  have  told  you  all  1  know  about 
him.  You  can  do  what  you  think  best.” 

Determined  to  make  another  eflort  before  giving  in,  I.<eon- 
ard  hurried  back  as  fast  as  be  could  While  threading  Duck 
lane,  he  heard  the  doleful  bell  again,  and  perceived  the 
dend-cart  standing  before  a  house,  from  which  two  small 
coffin.s  were  brought.  Hurrying  past  the  vehicle,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  its  loud  was  fearfully  increased,  but  that  the 
coffin-maker  and  his  companion  hud  left  it.  Another  min¬ 
ute  had  not  elapsed  before  he  reached  Aldersgate,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  postern,  he  beheld  a  light  at  the  end  of 
Saint  Anne’s  lane,  and  heard  the  terrible  voice  of  Solomon 
Lagle,  calling  to  the  sleepers  to  “  awake,  and  repent.” 

Shutting  his  ears  to  the  cry,  Leonard  did  not  halt  till  he 
reached  the  great  western  door  of  the  cathedral,  against 
which  he  knocked.  His  fir^t  summons  remaining  un¬ 
answered,  he  repeated  it,  and  a  wicket  was  then  opened  by 
a  grey-headed  verger,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  who  at 
first  was  very  angry  at  being  disturbed,  but  on  learning 
whom  the  applicant  was  in  search  of,  and  that  the  case  was 
one  of  urgent  necessity,  he  admitted  that  the  doctor  was 
in  the  Cathedral  at  the  time. 

“Or  rather  1  should  say,”  he  added,  “he  is  in  Saint 
Faith’s.  I  will  conduct  you  to  him,  if  you  think  pro|>er. 
Doctor  Hodges  is  a  good  man — a  churitablr  man,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  and  attends  the  poor  for  nothing.  He  is  now  with 
Matthew  Malmayns,  the  sexton,  who  was  taken  ill  of  the 
plague  yesterday,  and  will  get  nothing  but  thanks — if  he 
gets  those — for  his  fee.  But,  follow  me,  young  man,  follow 
me.” 

So  saying,  he  shut  the  wicket,  and  led  the  way  along  the 
transept.  The  path  was  uneven,  many  of  the  flags  having 
been  removed,  and  the  verger  often  paused  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  ground,  and  warn  hi.s  companion  of  a  hole. 

On  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  nave,  l.ieonard  c.  at  his  eyes 
down  it,  and  was  surprised  at  the  magical  effect  of  the 
moonlight  upon  its  magnificent  avenue  of  pillars;  the  mas¬ 
sive  shafts  on  the  left  being  completely  illuiHinated  by  the 
silvery  beams,  while  those  on  the  right  lay  in  deep  shadow. 

I  “  Ay,  it  is  a  noble  structure,”  replied  the  old  verger,  no- 
i  ticing  his  look  of  wonder  and  admiration,  “and,  like  many 
:  a  proud  human  being,  has  known  better  days.  It  has  seen 
I  sad  changes  in  my  lime,  for  I  recollect  it  w  hen  good  Queen 
;  Bess  ruled  the  land.  But,  come  along,  young  man — you 
:  have  something  else  to  think  of  now.” 
i  Bestow'ing  H  momentary  glance  upon  the  matchless  choir, 
with  its  groined  roof,  its  cieret-iory  w  indows,  its  arched 
openings,  its  carved  stalU,  and  its  gorg*  ous  rose -window’, 
Leonard  follow’ed  his  conductor  through  a  small  doorway 
on  the  left  of  the  southern  transept,  and, descending  a  flight 
I  of  stone  steps,  entered  a  dark  and  extensive  vault,  for  such 
it  saerned.  Thu  feeble  light  of  the  lantern  fell  upon  ranks 
‘  of  short  heavy  pillars,  supporting  a  ponderous  arched  roof. 

“  You  are  now  in  Saint  f'aiih’s,”  oheerved  the  verger, 
“  and  above  you  is  the  choir  of  Saint  Faul’a.” 

Leonard  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  silently  rroas- 
iug  the  nave  of  tiiis  beautiful  subterranean  church  (part  of 
which  stiH  exists,)  traversed  its  northern  ai;le.  At  length, 
the  verger  stopped  before  the  entrance  of  a  small  chapel, 
once  dedicated  to  Saint  John  the  Bapti.-t,  but  row  devoted 
to  a  less  sacred  purpose.  As  they  advanced,  Leonard  ob- 
■  served  a  pile  of  dried  sculls  and  bones  in  one  corner,  a  stone 
coffin,  strips  of  woollen  shroud>,  fragments  of  coffins,  mat¬ 
tocks,  and  spades.  It  was  evidently  half  a  charnel — half 
a  receptacle  for  the  sexton’s  toob. 

“  If  you  choose  to  open  that  door,”  said  the  verger, 
pointing  to  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber,  “  you  will 
find  him  yt»u  seek.  I  shall  g*  no  further.” 

^  Summoning  up  all  his  resolution,  Leonard  pushed  open 
the  door.  A  frightful  scene  met  his  gaze.  At  one  side  of 
a  deep,  low-roofed  vault,  the  architecture  of  which  was  of 
I  great  antiquity,  and  showed  that  it  had  been  a  place  of 
!  burial,  was  stretched  a  miserable  pallet,  and  upon  it,  cover- 
I  ed  by  a  single  blanket,  lay  a  wretch,  whose  groans  and 
{  struggles  proclaimed  the  anguish  he  endured.  A  lamp  was 
I  burning  sn  the  floor,  and  threw  a  sickly  light  open  the  ago- 
1  nized  countenance  of  the  sufferer.  He  was  a  middle-aged 
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iiiiin,  with  feature*  naturally  harsh,  but  which  now,  con¬ 
tracted  by  pain,  had  as-iumed  a  hideous  expression.  An 
old  crone,  who  proeed  to  be  his  mother,  and  a  young  man, 
who  held  him  down  in  bed  by  main  force,  tended  him.  He 
was  rambling  in  a  frightful  manner  ;  and  as  his  ravings 
turned  upon  the  most  loathly  matters,  it  required  some  firm- 
nesH  to  listen  to  them. 

At  a  little  distance  from  him,  upon  a  bench,  sat  a  stout, 
shrewd'Iooking,  but  benevolent  little  personage,  some¬ 
where  between  forty  and  Hfty.  This  was  Doctor  Hodges. 
He  had  a  lancet  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  had  just  operat¬ 
ed  upon  the  suflierer,  and  which  he  was  now  wiping  oa  a 
cloth.  As  Leonard  entered  the  vault,  he  observed  to  the 
attendants  of  the  sick  man,  “  He  will  recover.  The  tu¬ 
mor  has  discharged  its  venom  Keep  him  as  warm  as 
you  can,  and  not  let  him  leave  his  bed  for  two  days.  All 
depends  upon  that.  1  will  send  him  proper  medicines  and 
some  blankets  shortly.  If  he  takes  eold,  it  will  be  fatal.'* 
The  young  man  promised  to  attend  to  the  doctor's  injunc¬ 
tions,  and  the  old  woman  mumbled  her  thai.ks. 

“Where  is  Mrs.  Malmayns  1  **  asked  Doctor  Hodges. 
“  I  am  suprised  not  to  see  her.  she  afraid  of  the  dis¬ 
temper  1  ’* 

“  Afraid  of  it ! — not  she,”  replied  the  old  woman.  “  Since 
the  plague  has  raged  so  dreadfully,  she  has  gone  out  as  a 
nurse  to  the  sick,  and  my  poor  son  has  seen  nothing  of  her.’* 
Leonard  then  recollected  that  he  had  heard  the  woman, 
who  called  out  of  the  miser's  house,  addressed  as  Mother 
Malmayns  by  the  colHn-inaker,  and  had  no  doubt  she  was 
the  sexton's  wife.  His  entrance  having  been  so  noiseless 
that  it  passed  unnoticed,  he  now  stepped  forward,  and,  ad¬ 
dressing  Doctor  Hodges,  acquainted  him  with  his  errand. 

**  What  !**  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as  soon  as  he  concluded, 
“a  son  of  Stephen  Uloundel.  the  worthy  grocer  of  Wood- 
street,  attacked  by  the  plague !  1  will  go  with  you  instantly, 

young  man  1  have  the  greatest  regard  for  your  master — a 
v»‘ry  great  regard.  There  is  not  a  better  man  living.  The 
poor  lad  must  be  saved,  if  possible.**  And  hastily  repeat¬ 
ing  his  instructions  to  the  attendants  of  the  sick  man,  he  left 
the  vault  with  the  apprentice. 

They  found  the  verger  in  the  charnel,  and  before  quitting 
it,  the  doctor  drew  a  small  l)a-sk  of  canary  from  his  pocket,  i 
and  applied  it  to  his  lips  j 

Tuis  is  my  anti-pe  dileutial  drink,**  he  remarked  with  ' 
a  smile,  “  and  it  has  preserved  me  from  contagion  hitherto.  ! 
You  must  let  us  out  at  the  south  door,  friend,*'  be  added  to  j 
the  verger,  “  for  1  shall  be  obliged  to  step  home  for  a  mo-  | 
inent,  and  it  will  save  time.  Come  with  me,  young  man,  | 
and  tell  me  what  has  been  done  for  the  grocer's  eon  **  | 

As  they  traversed  the  gloomy  aisles  of  Saint  Faith,  and  | 
mnunted  to  the  upper  structure,  Leonard  related  all  that  j 
hud  laken  place  since  poor  Staphen’s  seizure  The  doctor  j 
Btromzly  expressed  his  approval  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
observed,  “  It  could  not  be  better.  With  heaven’s  help,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  save  him,  and  1  am  truly  glad  of  it 
for  his  father’s  sake”  | 

Uy  this  time,  they  had  reached  the  southern  door,  and  I 
the  verger  having  unlocked  it,  they  issued  forth.  It  was 
still  bright  moonlight,  and  Leonard,  whose  mind  was  great-  ' 
ly  relieved  by  the  assurance  of  the  physician,  felt  in  some  ! 


I  Having  furnished  himself  w'iih  several  small  packets  of 
I  simples,  a  few  pots  of  ointment,  one  or  two  phials,  and  a 
i  case  of  surgical  instruments,  he  told  Leonard  he  was  ready 
i  to  attend  him. 

“  We  will  go  round  by  Warwick-lane,’*  he  added.  “  I 
must  call  upon  Chowles,  the  coffin  maker.  It  will  not  de- 
j  tain  us  a  moment, — and  1  have  an  order  to  give  him.** 
i  The  mention  of  this  name  brought  to  Leonard’s  mind  the 
I  hideous  attendant  on  the  dead-cart,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he 
i  was  the  person  in  question.  It  did  not  become  him,  bow- 
!  ever,  to  make  a  remark,  and  they  set  out. 

Mounting  Addlehill,  and  tli^'ading  Ave  Maria  lane,  they 
entered  Warwick  lane,  and,  about  half  way  up  the  latter 
,  thoroughfare,  the  doctor  stopped  before  a  shop,  bearing  on 
;  its  immense  projecting  sign  the  representation  of  a  body 
^  lying  in  state,  and  covered  with  scutcheons,  underneath 
i  which  was  written,  **  Anselm  Chowles,  CorriN-MAKER.” 

I  “  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  Mr  Chowles  at  home,” 

.  observed  Leonard  ;  “  for  I  saw  him  with  the  dead-cart  not 
I  half  an  hour  ago.” 

!  “  Very  likely,”  returned  the  doctor  ;  “  but  I  shall  see  one 

;  of  hiB  men.  The  coffin-maker's  business  is  now  carried  on 
I  in  the  night  time,”  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  “  and  he  drives 
I  a  Hourisliing  trade.  These  sad  times  will  make  his  for- 
!  tune.” 

j  As  he  spoke,  he  rapped  with  his  cane  at  tlie  door,  which, 

I  after  a  little  delay,  was  opened  by  a  young  man  in  a  car- 
.  penter’s  dress,  with  a  hammer  in  bis  hand.  On  seeing  who 
it  was,  this  person  exhibited  great  confusion,  and  would 
have  retired,  but  the  doctor,  pushing  him  aside,  asked  to  see 
his  master. 

“  You  cannot  just  now,*'  replied  the  other,  evidently  con¬ 
siderably  embarrassed.  “  He  is  just  come  home  greatly 
fatigued,  and  is  about  to  retire  to  rest.” 

“  No  matter,”  returned  the  doctor,  entering  a  room,  in 
which  three  or  four  other  men  were  at  work,  hastily  nail¬ 
ing  up  coffins,  “  I  must  see  him.” 

No  further  opposition  being  oflered,  Hodges,  followed  by 
the  apprentice,  marched  toward  an  inner  room.  Just  as 
he  reached  the  door,  a  burst  of  loud  laughter,  evidently  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  numarous  party,  arose  from  within,  and  a 
harsh  voice  was  heard  chanting  the  following  strain  : 

SONG  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

I 

To  others  the  Plague  a  foe  may  be. 

To  me  ’lisa  friend, — not  an  enemy; 

My  coffins  and  coffers  alike  it  hlls. 

And  the  richer  1  grow',  the  more  it  kills. 

Drink  the  Plague  !  Drtuk  the  Plague  ! 

11. 

For  months,  for  years,  may  it  spend  its  rage 
On  lu.-ty  manhood  and  trembling  age  : 

Though  half  mankind  of  the  scourge  should  die. 

My  coffins  will  sell,  — so  what  care  1 1 
Drink  the  Plague  !  Diink  tht  Plague  ! 

Loud  acclamations  followed  the  song,  and  the  doctor, 
who  was  tilled  with  disgust  and  astonishment,  opened  the 
door.  He  absolutely  recoiled  at  the  scene  presented  to  his 
gaze.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  room,  the  sides  of  which 


degree  reconciled  to  the  delay,  and  kept  up  his  part  in  the  | 
conversation  promoted  by  hia  companion.  The  doctor,  j 
who  was  an  extremely  kind-hearted  man,  and  appeared  to  | 
have  a  regard  for  the  grocer,  made  many  inquiries  as  to  his  ' 
family,  and  spoke  in  teriiM  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the  ' 
beauty  of  hi.s  eldest  daughter.  The  mention  of  Amabel's  j 
name,  while  it  made  Leonard’s  cheek  burn,  rekindled  all  j 
his  jealousy  of  Wyvil,  and  he  tried  to  make  some  excuse 
to  get  away,  but  his  companion  would  nut  hear  it.  ' 

“  I  tell  you  there  is  no  hurry,”  said  the  doctor.  “  All  Is  ' 
going  on  as  well  as  posaible.  1  will  make  your  excuses  to  j 
your  master.”  •  I 

On  reaching  the  doctor’s  house  they  were  ushered  into  a  j 
large  room,  surrounded  with  book-shelves  and  cases  of  j 
anatomical  preparations.  Hodges  seated  himself  at  a  table, 
oa  which  a  ehaded  lamp  was  placed,  and,  writing  a  prescrip¬ 
tion,  desired  his  servant  to  get  it  made  up  at  a  neighboring 
apothecary’s  and  take  it  with  a  half  a  dozen  blaoketa,  to 
the  sexton  of  Saint  Paul’s.  He  then  produced  a  bottle  of 
medicated  canary,  and  pouring  out  a  large  glass  for  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  drained  another  himself. 

“  1  will  answer  for  its  virtue,”  he  aaid.  “It  is  a  sure 
preservative  against  the  plague.” 


were  crowded  w  ith  coffins  piled  to  the  very  ceiling,  sat 
about  a  dozen  personages,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and 
flaiiks  and  glasses  before  them.  Their  seats  were  coffins, 
and  their  table  was  a  coffin  set  upon  a  bier.  Seated  on  a 
pyramid  of  coffins,  gradually  diinini»hing  in  size  as  the  pile 
approached  its  apex,  Chowles  was  waving  a  gloss  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bottle  in  the  other,  when  (he  doctor  made  his 
appearance.  A  more  hideous  personage  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined.  He  was  clothed  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  which 
made  his  skeleton  limbs  lusk  yet  more  lean  and  cadaverous 
His  head  was  perfectly  bald,  and  its  yellow  skin,  divested  of 
any  artificial  covering,  glistened  like  polished  ivory.  His 
throat  was  long  and  scraggy,  and  supported  a  head  unri¬ 
valled  for  ugliness.  His  nose  had  been  broken  in  his  youth, 
and  was  almost  compressed  flat  with  his  face.  His  few  re¬ 
maining  teeth  were  yellow  and  discolored,  with  large  gaps 
between  them.  His  eyes  were  bright,  and  set  in  deep  cav¬ 
ernous  recesses,  and  now  that  he  was  more  than  half  intox¬ 
icated,  gleamed  with  unnatural  lustre.  The  friends  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  were  congenial  spirits — searchers, 
watchmen,  buriers,  apothecaries,  and  other  wretches  who, 
like  himself,  rejoiced  in  the  pestilence,  because  it  was  a 
source  of  profit  to  them. 


old  St.  Paul's. 


At  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  part-emptied  glass  be- 
fore  her,  and  several  articles  in  her  lap,  which  she  hastily 
pocketed  on  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  sat  the  plague- 
nurse,  Mother  Malmayns— -«nd  Leonard  thought  her,  if  pos 
sible,  mors  villainous-looking  than  her  companions.  She 
was  a  rough,  raw-boned  woman,  with  sandy  hair  and  lipht 
brows,  a  sallow,  freckled  complexion,  a  nose  with  wide  : 
nostrils,  and  a  large,  thick-lipped  mouth.  Sh»  had,  more-  I 
over,  a  look  of  mingled  cunning  and  ferocity  inexpressibly  ' 
revolting.  I 

Sharply  rebuking  Chowles,  who,  in  springing  from  his  i 
lofty  seat,  upset  several  of  the  topmost  coffins,  the  doctor  I 
gave  him  some  directions,  and,  turning  to  the  nurse,  informed  j 
her  of  her  husband’s  condition,  and  ordered  her  to  go  to  him  i 
immediately.  Mother  Malniayns  arose,  and  glancing  big-  i 
nihcantly  at  the  coffin  maker,  took  her  departure. 

Repeating  his  injunction  to  Chowles  in  a  severe  tone, the  i 
doctor  followed,  and  seeing  her  take  the  way  toward  Saint  ; 
Paul’s,  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  along  Paternoster  row  j 
with  the  apprentice.  In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  Wood  i 
street,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  were  admitted  by  Blaize.  : 

“Heaven  be  praL*ed,  you  are  come  at  la.*t,”  exclaimed  | 
the  porter.  “  Our  mabter  began  to  think  something  had  i 
happened  to  you.”  ' 

“  It  is  all  my  fault,”  returned  Doctor  Hodges.  “  But  how 
is  the  young  man  1  ”  j 

“  Better,  much  better,  as  I  understand,”  replied  Blaize.  I 
“  But  I  have  not  seen  him.”  j 

“  Come,  that ’s  well,”  rejoined  Hodges.  “  Lead  me  to  j 
his  room.” 

“  Leonard  will  show  you  the  way,”  returned  the  porter,  , 
holding  back.  I 

Glancing  angrily  at  Blaize,  the  apprentice  conducted  the 
doctor  to  the  inner  room,  where  they  found  the  grocer, 
with  the  Bible  on  his  knee,  watching  by  the  bedside  of  his  ; 
son.  He  was  delighted  at  their  appearance,  but  looked  in-  ^ 
quisitively  at  his  apprentice  for  some  explanation  of  his  , 
long  absence.  This  Hodges  immediately  gave,  and  having 
examined  the  sulTerer,  he  relieved  the  anxious  father  by  de¬ 
claring  that,  with  due  care,  he  had  little  doubt  of  his  recovery. 

I  “  God  be  praised  !  ”  exclaimed  Bloundel,  falling  on  his 
knees. 

Hodges  then  gave  minute  directions  to  the  grocer  as  to 
hew  he  was  to  proceed,  and  told  him  it  would  be  nece.ssary 
for  some  time  to  keep  his  family  separate.  To  this  Blonn- 
del  readily  agreed  The  doctor’s  next  inquiries  were 
whether  notice  had  been  given  to  the  Examiner  of  Health, 
and  the  grocer  referring  to  Leoi^ard,  the  latter  acknow- 
i  ledged  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  but  undertook  to  repair  his 
omission  at  once. 

r  With  this  view  he  quitted  the  room,  and  was  hastening 
j  toward  the  shop,  when  he  observed  a  figure  on  the  back 
stairs.  Quickly  mounting  them,  he  overtook  on  the  land¬ 
ing  Maurice  Wyvil. 

THE  GAMESTER  AND  THE  BULLY. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retrace 
our  steps  for  a  short  time,  and  see  what  was  done  by 
i  Maurice  Wyvil,  after  the  alarming  announcement  made  to 
I  him  by  the  apprentice.  Of  a  selfish  nature  and  ungoverna¬ 
ble  temper,  and  seeking  only  in  the  pursuit  of  the  grocer’s 
daughter  the  gratification  of  his  lawless  desires,  he  was 
I  filled,  in  the  first  instance,  with  furious  disappointment  at 

I  being  robbed  of  the  prize,  at  the  very  moment  he  expected 

£  it  to  fall  into  his  han^.  But  this  feeling  was  quickly  effaced 
by  anxiety  respecting  his  mistress,  whose  charms,  now 
that  there  was  every  probability  of  losing  her  (for  Leonard’s 
insinuation  had  led  him  to  believe  she  was  assailed  by  the 
pestilence),  appeared  doubly  attractive  to  him  ;  and,  scarce¬ 
ly  under  the  governance  of  reason,  he  hurried  toward 
Wood-street,  resolved  to  force  his  way  into  the  house,  and 
see  her  again  at  all  hazards.  His  wild  design,  however, 
was  fortunately  prevented.  As  he  passed  the  end  of  the 
coart  leading  to  the  ancient  inn  (for  it  was  ancient  even  at 
the  time  of  this  history),  the  Swan-with-two-Necks,  in  Lad 
lane,  a  young  man,  as  richly  attired  as  himself,  and  about 
his  own  age,  who  had  seen  him  approaching,  suddenly 
darted  from  it,  and,  grasping  his  cloak,  detained  him. 

“  I  thought  it  must  be  you,  Wyvil,”  cried  this  per¬ 
son.  **  Where  are  you  running  so  quickly  1  I  see  nei¬ 
ther  angry  father,  nor  jealous  apprentice,  at  your  heels. 
What  has  become  of  the  girl  1  Are  you  tired  of  her  al¬ 
ready  1  ’* 


Qir* 


“Let  me  go,  Lydyard,”  returned  Wyvil,  trying  to  extri¬ 
cate  himself  fiom  his  companion’s  hold,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  gallant  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  grocer’s  shop,  and  had  played  his  part  so  adroitly  in 
the  scheme  devised  between  them  to  procure  an  interview 
with  Amabel — “  let  me  go,  I  say.  1  am  in  no  mood  for 
jesting.” 

“  Why,  what  the  plague  is  the  matter  1”  rejoined  Lyd¬ 
yard.  “  Has  your  mistress  played  you  false  1  Have  you 
lest  your  wager  1  ” 

”  The  plague  it  the  matter,”  replied  Wyvil,  sternly. 
“  Amabel  is  attacked  by  it.  1  must  see  her  instantly.” 

“The  devil!”  exclaimed  Lydyard.  “Here  is  a  pretty 
termination  to  the  atlair.  But  if  this  is  really  the  case, 
you  must  not  see  her.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  run  through  the 
arm — which  you  must  own  I  managed  us  dexteruu^ly  as  the 
best  ma.^ter  of  fence  could  have  done — and  lose  a  few  drops 
ef  blood  for  a  mistress,  but  it  is  another  to  brave  the  plague 
on  her  account.” 

“  I  care  for  nothing,”  replied  Wyvil,  “  I  tri/I  see 
her.” 

“  This  is  madness,”  remonstrated  Lydyard,  still  main¬ 
taining  his  gra^-p.  “  What  sutiefaction  will  it  atlord  you 
to  witness  her  sufferings — to  see  the  frightful  ravages  made 
upon  her  charms  by  this  reuiorselens  disease — to  throw  her 
whole  family  into  com-ternation,  and  destroy  the  little  chance 
she  may  have  of  recovery,  by  your  presence  1  What  good 
will  this  do  I  No,  you  must  pay  your  wager  to  Sedley, 
and  forget  her.” 

“I  cannot  forget  her,”  replied  Wyvil.  “  My  feelings 
have  undergone  a  total  change.  If  I  am  capable  of  real 
love,  it  is  for  her.” 

“Real  love!”  exclaimed  Lydyard,  in  an  incredulous 
tone.  “  If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious,  I  should  laugh 
in  youi  face.  No  doubt  you  would  marry  her,  and  abandon 
your  design  upon  the  rich  heiress,  pretty  Mistress  Mal¬ 
let,  whom  old  Rowley  recommended  to  your  attention, 
and  whom  the  fair  Stewart  has  mure  than  half  won  for 
you  1  ” 

“  I  would,”  replied  the  other,  energetically. 

“  Nay,  then,  you  are  more  insane  than  I  thought  you,” 
rejoined  Lydyard,  relinquishing  his  hold  ;  “  and  the  sooneT 
you  take  the  plague,  the  better.  It  may  cure  your  present 
brain  fever.  I  shall  go  back  to  Parravicin  and  the  otherc. 
You  will  not  require  my  assistance  further.” 

“  1  know  not,”  replied  Wyvil,  distractedly  ;  “  I  have 
not  yet  given  up  my  intention  of  carrying  otf  the  girl.” 

“  If  you  carry  her  off  in  this  state,”  rejoined  the  other, 
“  it  must  be  to  the  pest-house.  But  one  word  before  we 
part  “  Who  told  you  she  was  attacked  by  the  plague  1  ” 

“  Her  father’s  apprentice,”  replied  Wyvil. 

“  And  you  believed  him  1  ”  demanded  Lydyard,  with  a 
derisive  laugh. 

“  Undoubtedly,”  replied  Wyvil.  “  Why  not  I  ” 

“  Because  it  is  evidently  it  mere  trick  to  frighten  you  from 
the  house,”  rejoined  Lydyard.  “  J  am  surprised  so  shallow 
a  device  should  succeed  with  you.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  persu.vde  myself  it  was  a  trick,”  returned 
Wyvil — “but  the  fellow’s  manner  satisfied  me  he  was  in 
earnest.” 

“  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  the  point,  though  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  1  am  right,”  returned  Lydyard.  “  But  d«  not  be 
too  precipitate.  Since  the  apprentice  has  seen  you,  some 
alteration  may  be  necessary  in  your  plans.  Come  with  me 
into  the  house.  A  few  minutes  can  make  no  difference. ” 

Wyvil  suffered  himself  to  be  led  up  the  court,  and,  passing 
through  a  door  on  the  left,  they  entered  a  spacious  room, 
across  which  ran  a  long  table,  furnished  at  one  end  with 
wine  and  refreshments,  and  at  the  other  with  cards  and 
dice. 

Three  persons  were  seated  at  the  table,  the  most  notice¬ 
able  of  whom  was  a  dissipated-looking  young  man,  dressed 
in  the  extremity  of  the  prevailing  mode,  with  ruffles  of  the 
finest  colbertine,  three  inches  in  depth,  at  his  wrists;  a 
richly-faced  cravat  round  his  throat ;  white  silk  hose,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold  clocks ;  velvet  shoes,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
hose,  fastened  with  immense  roses;  a  silver-hilted  sword, 
supported  by  a  bread  embroidered  silk  band ;  and  a  cloak 
and  doublet  of  camation-calored  velvet,  woven  with  gold, 
and  decorated  with  innumerable  glittering  points  and  ri¬ 
bands.  He  had  a  flowing  wig  of  fluen  hair,  and  a  bread¬ 
leaved  hat,  looped  with  a  diamond  buckle,  and  placed  neg¬ 
ligently  on  the  left  side  of  his  head.  His  figure  was  slight, 


but  extremely  well  formed ;  and  hia  features  might  have 
been  tenned  handaorae,  but  for  their  recklew  and  licentious 
expreseioa.  He  was  addressed  by  his  companions  as  8ir 
Paul  Parravicin. 

The  person  opposite  him,  whose  name  was  Disbrowe,  and 
who  was  likewise  a  very  handsome  young  man,  though  bis 
features  were  flushed  and  di.-turbed,  partly  by  the  wine  he 
had  drunk,  and  partly  by  his  ioas<-8  at  play,  was  equipped  in 
the  splendid  accoutrements  of  a  captaia  in  the  King's  body* 
guard.  His  left  hand  convulsively  clutched  an  empty  purse, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
he  had  just  handed  over  to  the  Knight,  and  which  the  latter 
was  carelessly  transferring  to  his  pocket. 

The  last  of  the  three,  whose  looks  betrayed  his  charac¬ 
ter — that  of  a  sharper  and  a  bully — called  himself  Major 
Pillichody,  his  pretensions  to  military  rank  being  ground¬ 
ed  upon  his  service, — so  ran  his  own  statement,  though  it 
was  never  clearly  substantiated, — in  the  King's  army  during 
the-civil  wars.  Major  Pillichody  wa.s  a  man  of  remarka¬ 
bly  fierce  exterior.  Seamed  with  many  scars,  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  left  eye,  the  orifice  of  winch  was  covered  wiih 
a  huge  blaca  patch,  his  face  was  of  a  deep  mulberry  color, 
clearly  attesting  his  devotion  to  the  bottle,  while  his  nose, 
which  was  none  of  the  smallest,  was  covered  with  “  bubu- 
kles  and  whelks,  and  knobs  and  flames  of  fire.”  He  was 
of  the  middle  size,  stoutly  built,  and  given  to  corpulency, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  to  impair  his  activity.  His  at¬ 
tire  consisted  of  a  cloak  and  doublet  of  scarlet  cloth,  very 
much  stained  and  tarnished,  and  edged  with  gold  lace, 
likewise  the  worse  for  wear,  jack-boots  with  huge  funnel 
tops,  spurs  with  enormous  rowels,  and  a  rapier  of  prepos¬ 
terous  length.  Ho  wore  his  own  hair,  which  was  swart  and 
wooly,  like  that  of  a  negro  His  hat  was  fiercely  cocked  ; 
his  gestures  swaggering  and  insolent ;  and  he  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  racking  his  brain  to  invent  new  und  extraordinary 
oaths. 

“So  soon  returned!”  cried  Parravicin,  as  Wyvil  ap¬ 
peared.  “  Accept  my  congratulations.” 

“And  mine!”  added  Pillichody.  “We  wild  fellows 
have  but  to  be  seen  to  conquer.  Sugar  and  spice,  and  all 
that's  nice!”  he  added,  smacking  his  lips  as  he  filled  a 
glass  from  a  long-necked  bottle  on  the  table,  “  May  the 
grocer’s  daughter  prove  sweeter  than  her  father’s  plums, 
and  more  melting  than  his  butter  !  Is  she  without  1  Are 
we  to  see  her  1  ” 

Wyvil  inide  no  answer,  but,  walking  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  appeared  wrapped  in  thought.  Lydyard 
took  a  seat  beside  him,  and  endeavored  to  engage  him  in 
conversation,  but  finding  his  eflbrts  fruitless,  he  desisted. 

“  Something  is  wroujj,”  observed  Parravicin  to  the  Ma¬ 
jor.  “  He  has  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
girl.  Sedley  has  won  his  wager,  and  it  is  a  heavy  sum. 
•Shall  we  resume  our  play  I  ”  he  added  to  Disbrowe. 

“  1  have  nothing  more  to  lose,”  replied  the  youn^  man, 
filling  a  large  goblet  to  the  brim,  and  emptying  it  at  a 
draught.  “  You  are  master  of  every  farthing  I  possess. 

“  Hum !  ”  exclaimed  Parravicin,  taking  up  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  snapping  them  between  his  finger  and  tliumb. 
“  You  are  married.  Captain  Disbrowe  I” 

“  What  if  I  am  1  ”  cried  the  young  man,  becoming  sud¬ 
denly  pale, — “  What  if  I  am  1”  he  repeated. 

“  I  am  told  your  wife  is  beautiful,”  replied  Parravicin. 

“  Beautiful  I  ”  ejaculated  Pillichody — “  By  the  well-fifled 
coffers  of  the  widow  of  Watling-street !  she  is  an  angel. 
Beautiful  is  nut  the  word.  Mrs.  Disbrowe  is  divine.” 

“  You  have  never  seen  her,”  said  the  young  man,  stern- 

“  Ha! — fire  and  fury  !  my  word  doubted,”  cried  the  Ma¬ 
jor,  fiercely.  “  I  have  seen  her  at  the  play-houses,  at  the 
Mulberry-garden,  at  court,  and  at  church.  Not  seen  her  ! 
By  the  one  eye  of  a  Cyclops  but  I  have.  You  shall 
hear  my  description  of  her,  and  judge  ef  its  correct¬ 
ness.  Imprimis,  she  has  a  tall  and  majestic  figure,  and 
might  be  a  queen  for  her  dignity.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Disbrowe,  by  no  means  displeased  with 
the  commencement. 

**  Secondly,”  pursued  Pillichoily,  “  she  has  a  clear  olivs 
complexion,  Ivight  black  eyes,  hair  and  brows  to  match,  a 
small  foot,  a  pretty,  turn-up  nose,  a  dimpling  cheek,  a  mole 
upon  her  throat,  the  rosiest  lips  imaginable,  an  alluring 
look - ”  ' 


“  No  more,”  interrupted  Disbrowe.  “  It  is  plain  you 
have  never  sepn  her.” 

“  Unbelieving  Pagan !”  exclaimed  the  Major,  clapping 
his  hand  furiously  upon  his  sword.  “  I  have  done  mure, — 
I  have  spoken  with  her.” 

“  A  lie,”  replied  Disbrowe,  hurling  a  dice-box  at  his  head. 

“Ha!”  roared  Pillichody,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
pushing  back  his  chair  till  it  was  stopped  by  the  wall. 
“Death  and  fiends!  I  will  make  miuced-meat  of  your 
heart,  and  send  it  as  a  love-offering  to  your  wife.” 

And,  whipping  out  his  long  rapier,  he  would  have  assault¬ 
ed  Disbrowe,  if  Sir  Paul  had  not  interposed,  and  command¬ 
ed  him  authoritatively  to  put  up  his  blade. 

“  You  shall  have  your  revenge  in  a  safer  way,”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

“  Well,  Sir  Paul,”  rejoined  the  bully,  with  affected  re¬ 
luctance,  “as  you  desire  it,  I  will  spare  the  young  man’s 
life.  I  must  wash  away  the  insult  iu  burgundy,  since  I 
cannot  do  so  in  blood.”  With  this  he  emptied  the  flask 
next  him,  and  called  to  a  drawer,  who  was  in  attendance, 
in  an  imperious  tone,  to  bring  two  more  bottles. 

Parravicin,  meanwhile,  picked  up  the  dice-box,  and,  seat¬ 
ing  himself,  spread  a  large  heap  of  gold  on  the  table. 

“  I  mentioned  your  wife.  Captain  Disbrowe,”  he  said, 
addressing  the  young  oflicer,  who  anxiously  watched  his 
movements,  “  not  with  any  intention  of  giving  you  offence, 
but  to  show  you  that,  although  you  have  lost  your  money, 
you  have  still  a  valuable  slake. left.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir  Paul,”  returned  Efisbrowe, 
ilh  a  look  of  indignant  surprise. 

“  To  be  plain,  then,”  replied  Parravicin,  “  I  have  won  from 
you  two  Imndred  pounds, — all  you  possess.  You  are  a  ruin¬ 
ed  man,  and  as  such  will  run  any  hazard  to  retrieve  your 
losses.  1  give  you  a  last  chance.  I  will  stake  all  my  win¬ 
nings,  nay  double  the  amount,  against  your  wife.  You  have 
a  key  of  the  house  you  inhabit,  by  which  you  admit  your¬ 
self  at  all  hours,  so  at  least  the  Major  informs  me.  If  I 
win,  that  key  shall  be  mine.  I  will  take  my  chance  for 
.‘lie  rest.  Do  you  understand  me  now  1” 

“  I  do,”  replied  the  young  man,  with  concentrated  fury. 
“  I  understand  that  you  are  a  villain.  You  have  robbed 
me  of  my  money,  and  would  rob  me  of  my  honor.” 

“  These  are  harsh  words,  sir,”  replied  the  Knight,  calmly, 
“  but  let  them  pass.  We  will  play  first,  and  fight  after¬ 
ward.  But  you  refuse  my  challenge  1  ” 

“  It  is  false  !  ”  replied  Disbrowe,  fiercely  “  I  accept  it.” 
And  producing  a  key,  he  threw  it  on  the  table.  “  My  life 
is,  in  truth,  set  on  the  die,”  he  added,  with  a  desperate 
look, — “  for  if  I  lose  I  will  not  survive  my  shame.” 

“You  will  not  forget  our  terms,”  observed  Parravicin. 
“I  am  to  be  your  representative  to-night.  You  can  return 
home  to-morrow.” 

“  Throw,  sir, — throw,”  cried  the  young  man,  fiercely. 

“  Pardon  me,”  replied  the  Knight ;  “  the  first  cast  is 
with  you.  A  single  main  decides  it  ” 

“  Be  it  so,”  returned  Disbrowe,  seizing  the  box.  And 
as  he  shook  the  dice  with  a  frenzied  air,  the  Major  and 
Lydyard  drew  near  the  table,  tmd  even  Wyvil  roused  him¬ 
self  to  watch  the  result. 

"Twelve!”  cried  Disbrowe,  as  he  removed  the  box. 
“  My  honor  is  saved  !  My  fortune  retrieved — Huzza  !” 

“  Not  so  fast,”  returned  Parravicin,  shaking  the  box  in 
his  turn.  “  You  were  a  little  too  hasty,”  he  added,  uncov¬ 
ering  the  dice,  “  I  am  twelve,  too  We  must  throw  again.” 

“  Tills  to  decide,”  cried  the  young  officer,  again  rattling 
the  dice — “  Six  !” 

Parravicin  smiled,  took  the  box,  and  threw  ten  ! 

“  Perdition  !  ”  ejaculated  Disbrowe,  striking  his  [brow 
with  his  clenched  hand.  “  What  devil  tempted  me  to  my 
undoing  I — My  wife  trusted  to  this  profligate  !  Horror !— it 
must  not  be  !  ” 

“  It  is  too  late  to  retract,”  replied  Parravicin,  taking  up  the 
key,  and  turning  with  a  triumphant  look  to  his  friends. 

Disbrowe  noticed  the  smile,  and,  stung  beyond  endurance, 
drew  his  sword,  and  called  to  the  Knight  to  defend  himself. 

In  an  instant  passes  were  exchanged.  But  the  conflict 
was  brief.  Fortune,  as  before,  declared  herself  in  favor  of 
Parravicin.  He  diaarmed  his  assailant,  who  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  uttering  the  wildest  ejaculations  of  rage  and  des¬ 
pair. 

"  I  told  you  you  should  have  your  revenge,”  observed 
the  Knight  to  Pillichody,  as  soon  as  Disbrowe  was  gone. 

“  Is  his  wife  really  as  beautiful  as  you  represent  her  t  ” 


“  Words  are  too  teeble  to  paint  her  charms,”  replied  the 
Major.  Shafts  of  Cupid !  she  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.” 

“Enough!”  returned  Parravicin,  “I  have  not  made  a 
bad  night’s  work  of  it,  so  far.  I'faith,  Wyvil,  1  pity  you. 
To  lose  a  heavy  wager  is  provoking  enough — but  to  lose  a 
pretty  mistress  is  the  devil.” 

“I  have  lost  neither  yet,”  replied  Wyvil,  who  had  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  his  spirits,  and  joined  in  the  general  mer¬ 
riment  occasioned  by  the  foregoing  occurrence.  “I  have 
been  baffled,  not  defeated.  What  say  you  to  an  exchange 
«f  mistress!  I  am  so  diverted  with  your  adventure,  that 
I  am  half  inclined  to  give  you  the  grocer’s  daughter  forDis- 
brovve’s  wife.  6he  is  a  superb  creature — languid  as  a  Cir¬ 
cassian,  and  passionate  as  an  Andalusian.” 

“  I  can’t  agree  to  the  exchange,  especially  after  your  rap¬ 
turous  description,”  returned  Parravicin;  “but  I’ll  stake 
Mrs.  Disbrowe  against  Ani>tbel.  The  winner  shall  have 
both.  A  single  cast  shall  decide,  as  before.” 

“  No,”  replied  Wyvil,  “  I  could  not  resign  Amabel,  if  I 
lost.  And  the  luck  U  all  on  your  side  to-night.” 

“As  you  please,”  rejoined  the  Knight,  sweeping  the 
glittering  pile  into  his  pocket.  “  Drawer,  another  bottle  of 
burgundy.  A  health  to  our  mistresses !  ”  he  added,  quaff¬ 
ing  a  brimmer. 

“A  health  to  the  groc“r’8  daughter!”  cried  Wyvil,  with 
difficulty  repressing  a  shudder,  as  he  uttered  the  pledge 

“A  health  to  the  rich  widow  of  Watling  street,”  cried 
Pillichody,  draining  a  bumper,  “  and  may  I  soon  call  her 
mine.” 

“I  have  no  mistress  to  toast,” said  Lydyard  ;  and  I  have 
drunk  wine  enough.  Do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  the 
plague  is  abroad.” 

“You  are  the  death’s-head  at  the  feast,  Lvdyard,”  re¬ 
joined  Parravicin,  setting  down  his  glass.  “  I  hate  the  idea 
of  the  plague.  It  poisons  all  our  pleasures.  We  must 
meet  at  noon  to-morrow  at  the  t:>myrna  to  compare  notes 
as  to  our  successes.  Before  we  separate,  can  1  be  of  any 
further  service  to  you,  Wyvil  1  1  came  here  to  enjoy  your 

triumph,  but,  egad,  I  have  found  so  admirable  a  bubble*  in 
that  hot-headed  Disbrowe,  whom  I  brought  here  to  while 
away  the  time,  that  I  must  demand  your  congratulations 
upon  mine.” 

“  You  have  certainly  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  the 
husband,”  returned  Wyvil,  “and  I  trust  your  success  with 
the  wife  will  be  commensurate.  1  require  no  further  as¬ 
sistance.  What  I  have  to  do  must  be  done  alone.  Lyd¬ 
yard  will  accompany  me  to  the  house,  and  then  1  must  shift 
for  myself.” 

“  Nay,  we  will  all  see  you  safe  inside,”  returned  Parra¬ 
vicin.  “  We  shall  pass  by  the  shop.  I  know  it  well, 
having  passed  it  a  hundred  times,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  its  lovely  inmate.” 

“  I  am  glad  it  too*  a  vain  hope,”  replied  Wyvil ;  “  but  I 
must  scale  a  wall  to  surprise  the  garrison.” 

“Then  you  will  need  the  rope-ladder,”  replied  Lydyard  ; 
“  it  is  in  readiness.” 

“  I  will  carry  it,”  said  Pillichody,  picking  up  the  ladder, 
which  was  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  loom,  and  throwing  it 
over  his  shoulder.  “  Bombs  and  batteries!  I  like  to  be  an 
escalader  when  the  forts  of  love  are  stormed.” 

The  party  then  set  out.  As  they  proceeded,  Parravicin 
ascertained  from  the  Major  that  Disbrowe’s  bouse  was  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  small  street  leading  out  of  Piccadilly,  but  as  he 
could  not  be  quite  sure  that  he  understood  his  informant 
aright,  he  engaged  him  to  accompany  him  and  point  it  out. 

By  this  time,  they  had  reached  Wood-street,  and,  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  shade,  reconnoitred  the  house.  But  though 
Wyvil  clapped  bis  hands,  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  and  made 
other  signals,  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  was  a  light  seen 
at  any  of  the  upper  windows.  On  the  contrary,  all  was  as 
still  and  silent  as  death. 

The  OTocer’s  was  a  large  eld-fashioned  house,  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  or  perhaps  earlier, 
and  had  four  stories,  each  projecting  over  the  other,  till 
the  pile  seemed  completely  to  overhang  the  street.  The 
entire  front,  except  the  upper  story,  which  was  protected 
by  oaken  planks,  was  covered  with  pannels  of  the  same 
timber,  and  the  projections  were  supported  by  heavy  beams, 
embellished  with  nolesque  carvings.  Three  deeply-em¬ 
bayed  windows,  having  stout  wooden  bars,  filled  with 
minute  diamond  panes  set  in  leaden  frames,  were  allotted 
to  each  floor  ;  while  the  like  number  of  gables,  ornamented 
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with  curiously  carved  coignes,  and  long  moulded  leaden 
spouts,  shooting  far  into  the  street,  finished  (he  roof.  A 
hugs  siirn,  with  a  device,  and  the  owner's  name  upon  it, 
hung  before  the  door. 

After  carefully  examining  the  ho»isp,  peeping  through 
the  chinks  in  the  lower  bhuliers,  and  discovering  the  gro¬ 
cer  sealed  by  the  bedside  of  his  si>n,  though  he  could  not 
make  out  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  Wyvil  decided  upon 
attempting  an  entrance  by  the  hack-yard.  To  reach  it,  a 
court  and  a  narrow  alley,  leading  to  an  open  space  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  walN,  had  to  be  traversed.  Arrived  at 
this  spot,  Wyvil  threw  one  end  of  the  rope  ladder  over  the 
wall,  which  wa.s  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  speedily  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  securing  it,  mounted,  and  draw’ing  it  up  al'icr  him, 
waved  his  hand  to  his  companions,  and  disappeared  on  the 
other  side.  After  waiting  for  a  moment  to  listen,  and 
hearing  a  window  open,  they  concluded  he  had  gained  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  turned  to  depart. 

“  And  now  for  Mrs.  Disbrowe,”  cried  Parravicin.  “  We 
shall  find  a  coach,  or  a  chair,  in  Cheapside.  Can  I  take 
you  w’estward,  Lydyard  1  ” 

Lydyard  declined  the  offer,  saying,  “  I  will  nut  desert 
Wyvil.  I  feel  certain  he  will  get  into  some  scrape,  and 
may  need  me  to  help  him  out  of  it.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
Parravicin.  Bew’are  of  the  plague,  and  of  what  is  worse 
than  the  plague,  an  injured  husband.  Good  night  Major.” 

“  Farewell,  sir,”  returned  Pillichody,  raising  his  hat. 
“  A  merry  watching,  and  a  good  catching,  as  the  sentinels 
were  wont  to  say,  when  I  served  King  Charles  the  First. 
Sir  Paul,  I  attend  you.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INTERVIEW. 

Maurice  Wyvil,  a.s  his  friends  conjectured,  had  found  his 
way  into  the  house.  (’reeping  through  the  window,  and 
entering  a  passage,  he  moved  noiselessly  along  till  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  head  of  the  kitchen  .stairs,  where,  hearing  voice# 
below,  and  listening  to  what  was  said,  he  soon  ascertained 
from  the  discourse  of  the  speakers,  who  were  no  other 
than  old  Josyna  and  Patience,  that  it  was  not  the  grocer’s 
daughter,  but  one  of  his  son.s,  who  was  attacked  by  the 
plague,  and  that  Amabel  was  in  perfect  health,  though  con¬ 
fined  in  her  mother’s  bed-room. 

Overjoyed  at  the  inforiimlioa  he  bad  thus  acquired,  he 
retired  as  noiselet-sly  as  he  could,  and,  after  searching 
about  for  a  short  time,  discovered  the  main  staircase,  and 
ascended  it  on  the  points  of  his  feet.  He  had  scarcely, 
however,  mounted  a  dozen  step5>,  when  a  door  opened,  and 
Blaizc  crawled  along  the  passage,  groaning  to  himself,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  Seeing  he  was 
unnoticed,  Wyvil  gained  the  landing,  and,  treading  softly, 
placed  hi.s  ear  at  every  door,  until  at  last  the  musical  ac¬ 
cents  of  Amabel  convinced  him  he  had  hit  upon  the  right 
one.  * 

His  heart  beat  so  violently  that  for  a  few  seconds  he  was 
unable  to  move.  Becoming  calmer,  he  tried  the  door,  and 
finding  it  locked,  rapped  with  his  knuckles  against  it.  The 
grocer’s  wife  demanded  who  was  there,  but  Wyvil,  instead 
of  returning  an  answer,  repeated  his  application.  The 
same  demand  followed,  and  in  a  louder  key.  Still  no  an¬ 
swer.  A  third  summons,  however,  so  alarmed  Mrs.  Bloun- 
del,  that  forgetful  of  her  husband’s  injunctions,  she  opened 
the  door,  and  looked  out.  But  as  Wyvil  had  hastily  retired 
:  into  a  recess,  she  could  see  no  one. 

I  Greatly  frightened  and  perplexed,  Mrs.  Bloundel  rushed 
ijo  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  see  whether  there  was  any  one 
below,  and  as  she  did  so,  Wyvil  slipped  into  the  room, 
and  locked  the  door  The  only  object  he  beheld — for  he 
had  eyes  for  nothing  else — was  Amabel,  who,  seeing  him, 
uttered  a  faint  scream.  Clasping  her  in  his  arms,  Wyvil 
forgot,  in  ths  delirium  of  the  moment,  the  jeopardy  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

“  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  1  ”  cried  Amabel, 
extricating  herself  from  his  embrace. 

“I  know  all,”  replied  her  lover;  “  I  would  risk  a  thou¬ 
sand  deaths  for  your  sake.  You  must  fly  with  me.” 

“  Fly !  ”  exclaimed  Amabel,  “  at  such  a  time  as  this  1 — 
my  brother  dying — the  whole  house,  perhaps,  infected! 
How  can  you  a-^k  me  to  fly  1  Why  have  you  come 
hither  1  You  will  destroy  me.” 

“Not so,  sweet  Amabel,”  replied  Wyvil,  ardently.  “  I 
would  bear  you  from  the  banefm  influence  of  this  horrible 
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diarase.  1  am  come  to  save  you.  1  will  not  stir  without  | 
you.” 

”  What  shall  I  do  V’  cried  Amabel,  distractedly.  ‘‘  But  j 
I  am  rightly  punished  for  my  disobedience  and  ingratitude  ' 
t®  my  dear  father.  Oh!  Wyvil,  I  did  not  deserve  this  from  | 
you.”  1 

”  Hear  me,  Amabel,”  cried  her  lover,  I  implore  your  j 
forgiveness.  What  1  have  done  has  been  from  irresistible 
passion,  and  from  no  other  cause.  You  promised  to  meet  { 
me  to-night.  Nay,  you  half  consented  to  dy  with  me.  I  | 
have  prepared  all  for  it.  I  came  hither  burning  with  im¬ 
patience  for  the  meeting.  I  received  no  signal,  but  en-  j 
countering  your  father’s  apprentice,  was  informed  that  you  i 
were  sick  of  the  plague.  Imagine  my  horror  and  distress 
at  the  intelligence.  I  thought  it  would  have  killed  me.  1  i 
determined,  however,  at  all  risks  to  see  you  once  more, — 
to  clasp  you  in  my  arms  before  you  died, — to  die  with  you,  i 
if  need  he.  I  accomplished  my  purpose.  I  entered  the 
house  unobserved.  1  overheard  the  servants  say  it  was  , 
your  brother  who  had  been  smitten  by  the  plague,  not  you.  : 
I  also  learned  that  you  were  in  your  mother’s  room.  I  found  ; 
the  door,  and  by  a  fortunate  device  obtained  admittance. 
Now  you  know  all,  and  will  you  not  Hy  with  me  I”  I 

“  How  can  1  fly  I  ”  cried  Amabel,  gazing  wildly  round  j 
the  room  as  if  in  search  of  some  place  of  refuge  or  escape,  | 
and  noticing  her  little  sister,  Christiana,  who  was  lying  i 
asleep  In  the  bed, — ‘‘  Oh  !  how  1  envy  that  innocent,”  she  j 
murmured.  j 

‘‘ Think  of  nothing  but  yourself,”  rejoined  Wy\il,  8ei*-| 
ing  her  hind.  ‘‘If  you  stay  here,  it  will  be  to  perish  i 
of  the  plague.  Trust  to  me,  and  I  will  secure  your  i 
flight.”  ! 

“  I  cannot — I  dare  not,”  cried  Amabel,  resisting  him  j 
>*  with  all  her  force.  i 

‘‘  You  mu$l  come,”  cried  Wyvil,  dragging  her  along.  ! 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Blunndel,  who  had  been  down  to  l 
Blaize’s  room  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter,  returned. 
Trying  the  door,  and  finding  it  fa-stened,  she  became 
greatly  alarmed,  and  called  to  Amabel  to  open  it  directly. 

‘‘It  is  my  mother,”  cried  Amabel.  ‘‘Pity  me,  heaven  ! 

I  shall  die  with  shame.” 

‘‘  Heed  her  not,”  rejoined  Wyvil,  in  a  deep  whisper — 

“  in  her  surprise  and  confusion  at  seeing  me,  she  will  not 
be  able  to  stop  us.  Do  not  hesitate.  There  is  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose.” 

‘‘What  is  the  matter,  child'?”  cried  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

‘‘  Why  have  you  fastened  the  door  "?  Is  there  any  one  in 
the  room  with  you  1  ” 

‘‘  She  hears  us,”  whispered  Amabel.  ‘‘  What  shall  I  do  1 
You  must  not  be  seen.” 

‘*  There  is  no  use  in  further  concealment,”  cried  Wyvil. 

**  You  are  mine,  and  twenty  mothers  should  not  bar  the 
way.” 

‘‘  Hold  !  ”  cried  Amabel,  disengaging  herself  by  a  sud¬ 
den  eftort ;  ‘‘  I  have  gone  too  far — but  not  so  far  as  you 
imagine.  I  am  not  utterly  lost.” 

And  before  she  could  be  prevented,  she  rushed  to  the 
door,  threw  it  open,  and  flung  herself  into  her  mother’s 
*  arms,  who  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror  at  beholding 
Wyvil.  The  latter,  though  filled  with  rage  and  confusion, 
preserved  aa  unmoved  exterior,  and  folded  his  arms  upon 
his  breast. 

‘‘  And  so  it  was  you  who  knocked  at  the  door  !  ”  cried 
Mrs.  Bloundel,  regarding  the  gallant  with  a  look  of  fury  ; 

“  it  was  you  who  contrived  to  delude  me  into  opening  it ! 

I  do  not  ask  why  you  have  come  hither  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  because  I  require  no  information  on  the  subject. 
Yon  arc  come  to  dishonor  my  child — to  carry  her  away 
from  those  who  love  her,  and  cherish  her,  and  would  pre-  I 
serve  her  from  such  mischievous  serpents  as  you.  But,  I 
Heaven  be  praised !  1  have  caught  you  before  your  wicked 
desi^  conld  be  effected.  Oh !  Amabel,  my  child,  my 
child,”  she  added,  straining  her  to  her  bosom,  ‘‘I  had  rather 
— far  rather — see  you  stricken  with  the  plague  like  your 
poor  brother,  though  I  felt  there  was  not  a  hope  of  your  re¬ 
covery,  than  you  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  Satan !  ” 

‘‘  I  have  been  greatly  to  blame,  dear  mother,”  returned 
Amabel,  bursting  into  tears;  ‘‘and  I  shall  neither  seek  to 
exculpate  myself,  nor  conceal  what  I  have  done.  I  have 
deceived  you,  and  my  father.  I  have  secretly  encouraged 
the  addresses  of  this  gentleman.  Nay,  if  the  plague  had 
not  broken  out  in  our  house  to-night,  1  should  have  flown 
from  It  with  him.” 


‘‘  You  shock  me  greatly,  child,  ”  returned  Mrs.  Bloundel, 

‘‘  but  you  relieve  me  at  the  same  time.  Make  a  clean 
breast,  and  hide  nothing  from  me.” 

‘‘  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell,  dear  mother,  ”  replied 
Amabel,  “  except  that  Maurice  Wyvil  has  been  in  the  room 
ever  since  you  left  it,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  me 
off,  in  spite  of  my  resibtunce,  if  you  had  not  returned  when 
you  did.” 

‘‘  It  was,  indeed,  a  providential  interference,”  rejoined 
Mrs.  Bloundel.  ‘‘  From  what  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One — 
from  what  a  pitfal  have  you  been  preserved !” 

”  I  feel  that  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  dear  mother,” 
replied,  Amabel.  ‘‘  Pardon  me.  I  do  not  deserve  your 
forgiveness.  But  I  will  never  oflend  you  more.” 

“  I  forgive  you,  from  my  heart,  child,  and  will  trust  you,” 
returned  Mrs.  Bloundel,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion. 

‘‘ Tha'l  is  more  than  I  would,”  thought  Maurice  Wyvil. 
‘‘  A  w’oman  who  has  once  deceived  tlmse  t-he  holds  dear, 
will  nut  fail  to  do  so  a  second  time.  The  fairest  promises 
are  forgotten  when  the  danger  is  past.” 

‘‘  Mr.  Wyvil,  if  you  have  a  particle  of  regard  for  me, 
you  will  instantly  leave  the  house,”  said  Amabel,  liiming 
to  him. 

‘‘  If  I  had  my  own  way,  he  should  leave  it  through  the 
window,”  said  Mrs.  Bloundel.  ‘‘And  if  he  tarries  a 
minute  longer  I  will  give  the  alarm” 

‘‘  You  hear  this,  sir,”  cried  Amabel ; — ‘‘  go,  I  entreat 
you.” 

‘‘I  yield  to  circumstances,  Amabel,”  rejilied  Wyvil, 
‘‘  bat  think  not  I  rebign  you.  C\)mc  what  will,  and 
however  1  may  be  foiled,  I  w'ill  not  desUt  till  I  make  you 
mine.” 

‘‘  I  tremble  to  hear  him,”  cried  Mrs.  Bloundel,  ‘‘  and 
could  not  have  believed  such  depravity  exi^ted.  Quit 
the  house,  sir,  directly,  or  I  will  have  you  turned  out 
of  it.” 

‘‘  Since  I  have  no  other  way  of  proving  my  love,  I  must 
perforce  obey,”  returned  Wyvil,  trying  to  snatch  her  hand, 
and  press  it  to  his  lips,  but  she  withdrew  if,  and  clung  more 
closely  to  her  mother.  ‘‘  We  part,  ”  he  added,  signihcantly, 
‘‘  only  for  a  time.” 

‘‘  Do  not  remain  another  moment,”  implored  Amabel. 
“  Do  not, — do  not.” 

Quitting  the  room,  he  w’as  about  to  descend  the  stairs. 
Mrs.  Bloundel,  who  had  followed  to  see  him  safely  oft  the 
premises,  hearing  a  noise  below,  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  Leonard  with  the  doctor,  cautioned  him  to  wail.  A 
further  delay  was  caused  by  Blaize,  whe,  stationing  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  appeared 
unwilling  to  move.  Apprehensive  of  a  discovery,  Mrs. 
Bloundel  then  directed  the  gallant  to  the  back  stair-case, 
and  he  had  got  about  half  way  down,  when  he  was  surprised 
by  Leonard  Holt,  as  before  related. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Wyvil  was  overtaken  on  the 
landing  by  the  apprentice,  Amabel  appeared  at  the  door  of 
her  chamb  rr  with  a  light.  The  difterent  emotions  of  each 
party  at  this  unexpected  rencontre  may  be  imagined. 
Leonard  Holt,  with  a  breast  boiling  with  jealous  rage,  pre¬ 
pared  to  attack  his  rival.  He  had  no  weapon  about  him, 
having  left  his  cudgel  in  the  shop,  but  he  doubled  his  fists, 
and,  nerve’d  by  passion,  felt  he  had  the  force  of  a  Hercules 
in  his  arm.  Wyvil,  in  his  turn,  kept  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  glanced  at  his  mistress,  as  if  seeking  in.-truc- 
tions  how  to  act.  At  length,  Mrs.  Bloundel,  who  formed 
one  of  the  group,  spoke. 

‘‘  Leonard  Holt,  ”  she  said,  ‘‘  show  this  pierson  out  at 
the  door.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  an  instant,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  gone,  try  to  find  out  how  he  entered  the 
house.” 

‘‘He  entered  it  like  a  robber,”  returned  Leonard,  glan¬ 
cing  fiercely  at  the  gallant,  ‘‘and  if  I  did  my  strict  duty,  I 
should  seize  him,  and  give  him  in  charge  to  the  wafeh. 
He  has  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  my  master’s 
chief  valuable — his  daughter.” 

‘‘  I  am  aware  of  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel,  ‘*  and  no¬ 
thing  but  consideration  for  my  husband  prevents  my  de¬ 
livering  him  to  justice.  As  it  is,  he  may  go  free,  but  should 
he  return”— 

‘‘If  I  catch  him  her®  again,”  said  Leonard,  ‘‘I  will 
shoot  him  as  I  would  a  dog,  though  I  should  be  hanged  for 
the  deed.  Have  you  considered  well  what  you  are  doing, 
madam  T  I  would  not  presume  beyond  my  Nation,  but 
there  are  seasons  when  an  inferior  may  give  wholesome 
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jjflvice.  Are  you  certain  you  are  actiiij?  as  your  wortliy 
husband  would  approve,  in  allowing  this  person  to  de¬ 
part  ]  If  you  have  any  doubt,  speak.  Fear  nothing, 
rmriued  as  1  am,  I  am  a  match  for  him,  and  will  detain 
him.” 

Do  not  heed  what  Leonard  says,  dear  mother,”  inter- 
‘posed  Amabel  “  For  my  sake  let  Mr.  Wyvil  go.” 

“  I  have  considered  the  matter,  Leonard,”  returned  Mrs. 
Bloundel,  “  and  trust  I  am  acting  rightly.  At  all  events,  I 
am  sure  1  am  sparing  my  husband  pain.” 

‘‘  It  is  mistaken  tenderness,”  rejoined  Leonard,  “  and 
Heaven  grant  you  may  not  have  cause  to  repent  it.  If 
1  had  yoifr  permi.ssion,  I  would  so  deal  with  this  auda¬ 
cious  intruder,  that  he  should  never  venture  to  repeat  his 
visit.” 

‘‘  V'ou  know  that  you  speak  safely,  fellow,”  rejoined 
Wyvil,  “  and  you,  therefore,  give  full  licence  to  your  scur- 
rillous  tongue.  But  a  time  will  come  w  hen  I  will  chastise 
your  iusoljnce.” 

“  No  more  of  this,”  cried  Mrs.  Bloundel.  “  Do  as  T  bid 
you,  Leonard  ;  and,  as  you  value  my  regard,  say  nothing  of 
what  has  occured  to  your  master.” 

Sullenly  acquiescing,  the  apprentice  preceded  Wyvil  to 
the  shop,  and  opened  the  door. 

As  the  other  passed  through  it,  he  said,  You  spoke  of 
chastising  me  just  now.  If  you  have  courage  enough —  | 
w’hich  1  doubt — to  make  good  your  words,  and  will  w'ait 
lor  me  for  five  minutes  near  Saint  Alban’s  Church  in  this 
street,  you  shall  have  the  opportunity.” 

Wyvil  did  not  deign  a  reply,  but  wrapping  his  cloak  | 
around  him,  strode  away,  lie  hud  not  proceeded  far, 
when  it  occured  to  him  that,  possibly,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  hi.s  interdiction,  some  of  his  companions  might  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  hurrying  down  the  passage  leading  to 
the  yard,  he  found  Lydyard,  to  whom  he  recounted  his  ill-  I 
success. 

‘‘ I  shall  not,  however,  abandon  my  design,”  he  said. 

‘‘  These  failures  are  only  incentives  to  further  exer¬ 
tions. 

”  In  the  mean  time,  you  must  pay  your  w’ager  to  Sed- 
ley,”  laughed  Lydyard,  ”  and  as  the  house  is  really 
infected  with  the  plague,  it  behoves  you  to  call  at  the 
first  apothecary’s  shop  we  find  open,  and  get  your  ap- 
uarel  fumigated.  You  must  nut  neglect  the  precau¬ 
tions.” 

“  True,”  replied  Wyvil,  ”  and  as  I  feel  too  restless  to  go 
home  at  present,  suppose  we  amuse  ourselves  by  calling  on 
some  astrologer,  to  see  whether  the  stars  are  favorable  to 
my  pursuit  of  this  girl.” 

‘‘  A  good  idea,”  replied  Lydyard.  “  There  are  plenty 
of  the  ”  buns  of  Urania,”  as  they  term  tlternselves,  herea¬ 
bouts.” 

”  A  mere  juggler  will  not  serve  my  turn,”  returned 
Wvvil.  ”  William  Lilly,  the  almanack-maker;  wh*  pre¬ 
dicted  the  plague,  and  who  professes  to  have  great  ^ill 
in  the  occult  sciences,  lives  somewhere  in  Friday-street, 
not  a  stone's  tlirow  from  this  place.  Let  us  go  and  find  j 

him  out.”  I 

”  Agreed,”  replied  Lydyard.  j 

CHAPTKK.  V.  j 

THE  POMANDER  BOX.  * 

Any  doubts  entertained  by  Leonard  Holt  as  to  the  man-  , 
ner  in  which  his  rival  entered  the  house,  were  removed  by  I 
discovering  the  open  window  in  the  passage,  and  the  rope- 
bidder  hanging  to  the  yard-wall.  Taking  the  ladder  away,  | 
and  making  all  as  secure  as  he  could,  he  next  seized  his 
cudgel,  and  proceeded  to  Blaize’s  room,  with  the  intention  j 
of  inflicting  upon  him  the  punishment  he  had  threatened  ;  ; 
for  he  naturally  enough  attributed  to  the  porter’s  careirss- 
n'^ss  all  the  mischief  that  just  had  occured.  Not  meeting 
with  him,  however,  and  concluding  he  was  in  the  kitchen, 
he  descended  thither,  and  found  him  in  such  a  pitiable 
plight,  that  his  wrath  was  instantly  changed  to  compassion. 

The  porter  was  stretched  upon  th«  hearth,  before  a  blaz¬ 
ing  sea-coal  fire,  which  seemed  large  enough  to  roast  him, 
with  his  head  resting  upon  the  lap  of  Patience,  the  pretty 
kitchen-maid,  and  his  left  hand  upon  his  heart,  loudly  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  fixed  and  burning  pain  in  that  quarter  ;  while 
hia  mother,  who  w'as  kneeling  beside  him,  having  just 
poured  a  basin  of  scalding  posset-drink  dowm  his  throat, 
entreated  him  to  let  her  examine  hia  side  to  see  whether 


he  had  any  pestileiitial  mark  upon  it,  but  he  vehemently 
resisted  her  eflbrts. 

”  Do  you  feel  any  swelling,  myn  lief  zoon  I  ”  asked  old 
I  Josyna,  trying  to  remove  lus  hand. 

!  “Swelling!”  ejaculated  Blaize, — “there’s  a  tumor  as 
i  big  as  an  egg.” 

“  Is  id  possible  I”  exclaimed  Josyna,  in  great  alarm. 
“  Do  led  me  look  ad  id.” 

“  No,  no,  leave  me  alone,”  rejoined  Blaize.  “  I'ton't 
disturb  me  further.  You  will  catch  the  disiemper  if  you 
touch  thv  sore.” 

“  Dad  wond  hinder  me  from  drying  to  zaave  you,”  re¬ 
plied  his  mother,  affectionately.  “  I  niusd  see  vad  is  de 
madder  vid  you,  or  1  caunod  cure  you.” 

“  I  am  pa.«t  your  doctoring,  mother,”  groaned  Blaize. 
i  “  Leave  me  alone,  I  say.  You  hurt  ms  shockingly  1” 

I  “  Poor  child,”  cried  Josyna,  soothingly,  “  I’ll  be  as  den- 
j  der  as  possible.  I’ll  nod  give  you  de  leasd  pain — nod  de 
I  leasd  bid.” 

I  But  I  tell  you  you  do  give  me  a  great  deal,”  rejoined 
I  Blaize.  “  I  can’t  bear  it.  Your  lingers  are  like  iron  sails. 

J  Keep  them  away.” 

“Bless  u.s,  did  lever  hear  de  like  of  dad!”  exclaimed 
Josyna.  “  Iron  nail/ !  if  you  thiuk  so  myn  arm  zoon,  you 
musd  be  very  ill,  indeed” 

“  I  am  very  ill,”  groaned  her  son.  “  I  am  not  long  for 
this  world.” 

“  Dh  !  don’t  say  so,  dear  Blaize,”  sobbed  Patience,  let- 
ling  fall  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears  on  his  face.  “Don’t 
say  .so,  I  can ’t  bear  to  part  with  you  ” 

“  Then  do  n’t  survive  me,”  returned  Blaize.  “  But 
there ’s  little  chance  of  your  doing  so.  You  are  certain  to 
lake  the  plague.” 

“  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  myself,  if  I  lose  you, 
Blaize,”  responded  Patience,  bedewing  his  countenance 
with  another  shower.  “  But  I  hope  you  wont  die  yet.” 

“  Ah !  it  ’s  all  over  with  me, — all  over,”  rejoined 
Blaize.  “  I  told  I.ieonard  Holt  how  it  would  be.  I  said  1 
should  be  the  next  victim  ;  and  my  word.s  have  come 
true.” 

“  You  are  as  clever  as  a  conjurer,”  sobbed  Patience ; 
“  but  I  wi.>)h  you  h^d  n’t  been  right  in  this  instance.  How¬ 
ever,  comfort  yonr.self.  I  ’ll  die  with  you.  We  ’ll  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave  iii  the  same  plague  curt.” 

“  That ’s  cold  condbrt,”  returned  Blaize,  angrily.  “I 
beg  you  ’ll  never  mention  the  plague  cart  again  The 
thought  of  it  makes  me  shiver  all  over — oh  !  ”  And  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  dismal  and  prolonged  groan. 

At  this  juncture,  Leonard,  who  hud  been  an  unseen  wit¬ 
ness  of  what  was  passing,  thought  it  time  to  intefere. 

“  If  you  are  really  attacked  by  the  plague,  Blaize,”  he 
said,  advancing,  “  you  must  have  instant  advice.  Doctor 
Hodges  is  still  up  stairs  w  ith  our  master.  He  must  see 
you.” 

*  “  On  no  account,”  returned  the  porter,  in  the  greatest 

alarm,  and  springing  to  his  feet.  “  I  urn  better — much  bet¬ 
ter.  I  do  n’t  think  I  am  ill  at  all.” 

“  For  the  first  time,  I  su.‘ipect  the  contrary,”  replied  the 
apprentice,  “  since  you  are  afraid  of  owning  it.  But  this  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with.  Doctor  Hodges  will  soon 
settle  the  point.  And  he  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  physician. 

“  Oh  ?  mother — dear  Patience  ” — roared  Blaize,  caper¬ 
ing  about  in  an  ectasy  of  terror,  “don’t  let  the  Doctor 
come  near  me  Keep  me  out  of  his  sight.  You  do  n't  know 
what  horrid  things  arc  done  to  those  afflicted  with  my  com¬ 
plaint.  Bat  I  do,  for  I  have  informed  myself  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Their  skins  are  scarified  ;  and  their  sores  blistered, 
and  lanced,  cauterized,  and  sometimes  burned  away  W'ith  a 
knob  of  red  hot  iron,  called  ‘  the  button.’  ’* 

“  Bud  if  id  is  necessary,  myn  good  Blaize,  you  musd  sub- 
mid,”  replied  his  mother.  “  Never  mind  de  hod  iron,  or 
de  lance,  or  de  blisder,  ifdey  make  you  w'ell.  Nevermind 
de  pain.  It  w’ill  soon  be  over,” 

“Soon  over  !  ”  bellowed  Blaize,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

“  Yes,  I  feel  it  will.  But  not  in  the  way  you  irnagine. 
This  Doctor  Hodges  will  kill  me.  He  is  fond  of  trying  ex¬ 
periments,  and  will  make  me  his  subject.  D«  n’t  let  him, 
— for  pity’s  sake,  do  n’t.” 

"  Bud  I  musd,  myn  lief  jonger,”  replied  his  mother,  “  I 
musd.” 

“  Oh,  Patience  !  ”  supplicated  Blaize,  “  you  were  alwaya 
fond  of  me.  My  mother  has  lost  her  natural  affvetion. 
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She  wishes  to  get  rid  of  me.  Do  n’t  take  part  with  her. 
My  sole  dependence  is  upon  you.” 

“  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  dear  Blaize,”  blubbered  the 
kitchen-maid.  “  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
see  the  doctor.” 

“Then  I  won’t  stay  here  another  minute,”  vociferated 
Blaize.  “  I  ’ll  die  in  the  street  rather  than  under  his  hands.” 

And  bursting  from  them,  he  would  have  made  good  his 
retreat,  but  for  the  entrance  of  Leonard  and  Hodges. 

At  the  sight  of  the  latter,  Blaize  ran  back,  and  endeavored 
to  screen  himself  behind  Patience. 

“  Is  this  the  sick  man  1  ”  remarked  Hodges,  scarcely 
able  to  refrain  from  laughing,  to  Leonard.  “  I  do  n’t  think 
he  can  be  in  such  imminent  danger,  as  you  led  me  to  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“No,  I’m  better — much  better,  thank  you,”  returned 
Blaize,  still  keeping  Patience  between  him  and  the  doctor. 
“The  very  sight  of  you  has  frightened  away  the  plague.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  exclaimed  Hodges,  smiling,  “  then  it  is  the 
most  marvellous  cure  I  ever  yet  eft'ected.  But,  come  for¬ 
ward,  young  man,  and  let  us  see  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  I  ” 

“  You  neither  lance,  nor  cauterize,  an  incipient  tumor, 
do  you,  doctor  ?  ”  demanded  Blaize,  without  abandoning 
his  position. 

“  Eh,  day  !”  exclaimed  H»dges,  “have  we  one  of  the  , 
faculty  here  1  I  see  how  it  is,  friend.  You  have  been 
reading  about  the  disease,  and  have  frightened  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  you  have  sorn?  of  its  symptoms.  I  hope  you 
haven’t  been  doctoring  yourself,  likewise.  What  have 
you  taken  1  ” 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  he  has  nol  taken,”  re¬ 
marked  I.<eonard.  “  His  stomach  must  be  like  an  apothe¬ 
cary’s  shop.” 

“  I  have  only  used  proper  precautions,”  rejoined  Blaize, 
testily. 

“  And  what  may  those  be,  eh  1  ”  inquired  the  doctor. 

“  I  am  curious  to  learn.” 

“Come  from  behind  Patience,”  cried  Leonard,  and  don’t 
act  the  fool  longer,  or  I  will  see  whether  your  dieorder  will 
not  yield  to  a  sound  application  of  the  cudgel  ” 

“  Do  n’t  rate  him  thus,  good  Master  Leonard,”  said  Pa¬ 
tience.  “  He  is  very  ill — ^he  is,  indeed.” 

“  Then  let  him  have  a  chance  of  getting  better,”  returned 
the  apprentice.  “  If  he  it  ill,  he  has  no  businese  near  you. 
Come  from  behind  her,  Blaize,  I  say.  Now  spt  ak,”  he 
added,  as  the  portet  crept  tremblingly  forth,  “  and  let  us 
hear  what  nostrums  you  have  swallowed  1  I  know  you 
have  dosed  yourself  with  pills,  electuaries,  balsams,  tinct¬ 
ures,  conserve*,  spirits,  elixirs,  decoctions,  and  every  other 
remedy,  real  or  imaginary.  W’hat  else  have  you  done  1  ” 
“  What  Doctor  Hodges,  I  am  sure,  will  approve,”  replied 
Blaize,  conlidently.  “  I  have  rubbed  myself  with  vinegar, 
oil  of  sulphur,  extract  of  tar,  and  spirit  of  turpentine.” 

“  What  next  I  ”  demanded  Hodges. 

“I  placed  saltpetre,  brimstone,  amber,  and  juniper  upon 
a  chafing-dish  to  fumigate  my  room,”  replied  Blaize,  “  but 
the  vapor  was  so  overpowering  1  could  not  bear  it” 

“  I  ^ould  be  surprised  if  you  could,”  replied  the  doctor. 
“  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  to  me,  if  you  have  taken  half  the 
remedies  you  mention — and  which,  taken  in  this  way,  are 
no  remedies  at  all,  since  they  counteract  each  other — that 
you  are  still  alive.  But  let  us  see  what  is  the  matter  with 
you.  What  ails  you  particularly  I” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Blaize,  trembling.  “  I  am  quite 
well.” 

“  He  complains  of  a  fixed  pain  near  de  haard,  doctor,” 
interposed  his  mother,  “  and  says  he  has  a  large  dumor  on 
his  Side,  bud  he  won’d  led  me  examine  id.” 

“  That’s  a  bad  sign,”  observed  Hodges,  shaking  his  head. 
“  I  am  afraid  it ’s  not  all  fancy,  as  1  at  first  supposed.  Have 
you  felt  sick  of  late,  young  man  1  ” 

“  of  late,”  replied  Blaize,  becoming  as  white  as 
ashes  ;  “  but  I  do  now.” 

“  Another  bad  ««ymptem,”  rejoined  the  doctor.  “  Take 
off  your  doublet,  and  open  your  shirt.” 

“  Do  as  the  doctor  bids  you,”  said  Leonard,  seeing  that 
Blaize  hesitated,  “  or  1  apply  the  cudgel.” 

^  “  Ah  !  bless  my  life  !  what’s  this  1  ”  cried  Hodges,  run¬ 
ning  his  hand  down  the  left  side  of  the  porter,  and  meeting 
with  a  lar^e  lump.  “  Can  it  be  a  cai^uncle  1  ” 

“  Yes,  It’s  a  terrible  carbuncle,”  replied  Blaixe ;  **  but 
don’t  cauterise  it,  doctor.” 


“  Let  me  look  at  it,”  cried  Hodges,  “  and  I  shall  then 
know  how  to  proceed.” 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  tore  open  the  porter’s  shirt,  and  a 
silver  ball,  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  fell  to  the 
ground.  Leonard  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  so  hot  that  he 
could  scarcely  hold  it. 

“  Here  is  the  terrible  carbuncle,”  he  cried,  with  a  laugh, 
in  which  all  the  party,  except  Blaize,  joined. 

“  It’s  my  pomander  box,”  said  the  porter.  “  I  filled  it 
with  a  mixture  of  citron- peel,  angelica- seed,  zedoarj’,  yel- 
low-saunders,  aloes,  benzoin,  camphor,  and  gum-tragacanth, 
moistened  with  spirit  of  roses ;  and  after  placing  it  on  the 
chafing-dish  to  heat  it,  hung  it  by  a  string  round  my  neck, 
n>-xt  my  dried  toad.  I  suppose,  by  some  means  or  other,  it 
dropped  through  niy  doublet,  and  found  its  way  to  my  side. 

I  felt  a  dreadful  burning  there,  and  that  made  me  fancy  I 
was  attacked  by  the  plague.” 

“  A  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery,”  replied 
the  doctor,  laughing,  “and  you  may  think  yourself  well  off 
with  the  blister  which  your  box  has  raised.  It  will  be  ea¬ 
sier  to  bear  than  the  cataplasm  I  should  have  given  you, 
had  your  apprehensions  been  well-founded.  As  yet,  you 
are  free  from  infection,  young  man.  But  if  you  persist  in 
this  silly  and  pernicious  practice  of  quacking  yourself,  you 
will  infallibly  bring  on  some  fatal  disorder — perhaps  the 
plague  itself.  If  your  mother  has  any  regard  for  you,  she 
will  put  all  your  medicine  out  of  your  reach.  There  are 
few  known  remedies  against  this  frighful  disease,  and  what 
few  there  are  must  be  adopted  cautiously.  My  own  speci¬ 
fic  is  sack.” 

“ Sack  !”  exclaimed  Blaize,  in  astonishment.  “Hence¬ 
forth,  1  will  drink  nothing  else.  1  like  the  remedy  amaz- 
ingly.” 

“  It  must  b«  taken  in  moderation,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  Otherwise,  it  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much  physic.” 

“  I  have  a  buddle  or  doo  of  de  liquor  yon  commend,  doc- 
dor,  in  my  privade  cupboard,”  observed  Josyna.  “Will 
you  dasde  id  1  ” 

“  With  great  pleasure,”  replied  Hodges,  “  and  a  drop  of 
it  will  do  your  son  no  harm  ” 

The  wine  was  accordingly  produced,  and  the  doctor  pro¬ 
nounced  it  excellent,  and  desired  that  a  glass  might  always 
be  brought  him  when  he  visited  the  grocer’s  house. 

“  You  may  rely  upon  id,  mynheer,  as  long  as  my  small 
sdore  lasts,”  replied  Josyna. 

Blaize,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  doctor’s  commands,  had 
drained  a  large  glass  of  sack,  felt  so  much  inspirited  by  it, 
that  he  ventured,  when  his  mother’s  back  was  turned,  to 
steal  a  kiss  from  Patience,  and  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  that 
if  they  escaped  the  plague  he  would  certainly  marry  her — 
an  assurance  that  seemed  to  give  her  no  thght  satisfaction. 
Hii  new-born  courage,  however,  was,  in  some  degree, 
damped  by  Leonard,  who  observed  to  him  in  an  under  toae, 
“  You  have  neglected  my  injunctions,  sirrah,  and  allowed 
the  person  I  warned  you  of  to  enter  the  houre.  When  a 
fitting  season  serves,  I  will  not  fail  to  pay  off  old  scores.” 

Blaize  would  have  remonstrated,  and  asked  for  some  ex¬ 
planation,  but  the  apprentice  instantly  left  him,  and  set  out 
upon  his  errand  to  the  Examiner  of  Health.  Accompanied 
by  his  mother,  who  would  not  even  allow  him  to  say  good 
night  to  Patience,  the  porter  then  proceeded  to  his  own 
room,  where  the  old  woman,  to  his  infinite  regret,  carried 
off  his  stores  of  medicine  in  a  basket  which  she  brought 
with  her  fur  that  purpose,  and  locked  the  door  upon  him. 

“  This  has  escaped  her,”  said  Blaize,  as  soon  us  she  was 
gone,  opening  a  secret  drawer  in  the  cupboard.  “  How  for¬ 
tunate  it  was,  that  I  kept  this  reserve.  I  have  still  a  toler¬ 
able  supply,  in  case  of  need.  Let  me  examine  my  stock. 
First  of  all,  there  are  plague  lozenges,  composed  of  angeli¬ 
ca,  liquorice,  flower  of  sulphur,  myrrh,  and  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Secondly,  an  electuary  of  bole-armoniac,  hartshorn- 
shavings,  saffron,  and  syrup  of  wood-sorrel.  I  long  to  taste 
it.  But  then,  it  would  be  running  in  the  doctor’s  teeth. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  phial,  labelled  Aqua  Theriacalit  Stillati- 
tia — in  plain  English,  distilled  treacle-water.  A  spoonful 
of  this  could  n’t  hurt  me.  Fourthly,  a  packet  of  powders, 
entitled  Mantu  Chrtati — an  excellent  mixture.  Fifthly,  a 
small  pot  of  diatesseron,  composed  of  gentian,  myrrh,  bay- 
berries,  and  round  aristolochia.  I  must  just  taste  it.  Never 
mind  the  doctor!  he  does  not  know  what  agrees  with  my 
constitution  so  well  as  I  do  myself.  Physic  comes  as  natu¬ 
rally  to  me  as  mother’s  milk.  Sixthly,  there  is  Aqua  £pi- 
demicay  commonly  called  the  Plague- Water  of  Matthias— 
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delicious  stuft  ! — I  will  euly  just  sip  it.  What  a  fine  bitter  ] 
it  has?  I’m  sure  it  must  be  very  wholesome.  Next,  for  ! 
I ’ve  lost  my  count,  comes  salt  of  vipers — next,  pewder  of 
unicorn’s  horns — next,  oil  of  scorpions  from  Naples — next, 
dragon  water— all  admirable.  Then  there  are  cloves  of 
garlic — sovereign  fortifiers  of  the  stomach — and  la-vtly,  there  | 
18  a  large  box  of  favorite  rufuses.  How  many  pills  have  I  ; 
taken  1  Only  half-a-dozen !  Three  more  may  as  well  go  to  j 
keep  the  others  company.” 

And  hanily  swallowing  them,  as  if  afraid  of  detection,  he 
carefully  shut  the  drawer,  and  then  crept  into  bed,  and, 
covering  himself  with  blankets,  endeavored  to  compose 
himself  to  slumber. 

Doctor  Hodges,  meantime,  returned  to  the  grocer  and  ac¬ 
quainted  him  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  that  the  porter 
was  entirely  free  from  infection. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  replied  Rloundel,  ”  but  I  suspect¬ 
ed  as  much.  Blaize  is  like  the  shepherd’s  boy  in  the  fable 
— he  has  cried  ‘  wolf’  so  often,  that  when  the  danger  really 
arrives,  no  one  will  regard  him  ” 

“  I  must  now  take  my  leave,  Mr.  Bloundel,”  said  Hodges. 

“  I  will  be  with  you  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  I  shall  find  your  son  going  on  well.  But  you  must 
not  merely  take  care  of  him,  but  of  yourself,  and  your  house¬ 
hold.  It  will  be  well  to  set  a  chafiiig-di.'^h  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  scatter  so  •  e  of  these  perfumes  occasionally  1 
upon  it ;  ”  and  producing  several  small  packets,  he  gave 
them  to  the  grocer.  “  If  you  ever  smoke  a  pipe,  1  would 
advise  you  to  do  so  now.” 

“  I  never  do  smoke,”  replied  Bloundel,  “  and  hold  it  a 
filthy  and  mischievous  habit,  which  nothing  but  necessity 
shauld  induce  me  to  practice.” 

“  It  is  advisable  now,”  returned  Hodges,  “  and  you  | 
should  neglect  no  precaution.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Mr. 
Bloundel,  the  plague  is  only  beginning.  When  the  heats  ; 
of  summer  arrive,  its  ravages  will  be  frightful.  Heaven  i 
only  knows  what  will  become  of  us  all !  ”  I 

“  If  my  poor  son  is  spared,  and  we  escape  contagion,”  ! 
returned  Bloundel,  “  I  will  put  into  execution  a  scheme,  . 
which  has  occurred  to  me,  and  which  (under  Gtal’s  provi¬ 
dence  !)  will,  I  trust,  secure  my  family  from  further  hazard.” 

“  Ah,  indeed  !  what  is  that  !  ”  inquired  Hodges. 

“We  must  talk  of  it  some  other  time,”  returned  Bloun¬ 
del.  “  Good  night,  doctor,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
attention.  To-morrow,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  you  c.tn  make 
convenient,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you.”  And  with  a  friendly  ! 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  reiteration  of  advice  and  good 
wishes,  Hodges  departed. 

Soon  after  this,  the  apprentice  returned,  and  by  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  direction  placed  a  chafing-dish  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  supplying  it  with  the  drugs  and  herbs  left  by  the 
doctor.  About  four  o’clock,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard. 
Instantly  answering  the  summons,  Leonard  found  four  men 
at  the  shop  door,  two  of  whom  he  knew,  by  the  red 
wands  they  carried,  were  searchers,  while  their  compan¬ 
ions  appeared  to  be  undertakers,  from  their  sable  habits 
and  long,  black  cloaks. 

Marching  unceremoniously  into  the  shop,  the  searchers 
desired  to  see  the  sick  man  ;  and  the  apprentice  then  per¬ 
ceived  that  one  of  the  men  in  black  cloaks  was  the  coftin- 
maker,  Chowles.  He  could  not,  however,  refuse  him  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  led  the  way  to  the  grocer’s  chamber.  As 
they  entered  it,  Bloundel  arose,  and  placing  his  finger  to  his 
lips  in  token  of  silence,  raised  the  blankets,  and  exhibited 
the  blotch,  which  had  greatly  increased  in  size,  under  the 
arm  of  his  slumbering  son.  The  foremost  of  the  searchers, 
who  kept  a  phial  of  vinegar  to  his  nose  all  the  time  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  room,  then  demanded  in  a  low  tone  whether 
there  were  any  other  of  the  household  infected  1  The 
grocer  repelled  in  the  negative.  Upon  this,  Chowles, 
whose  manner  showed  he  w'rs  more  than  half  intoxicated, 
took  off  his  hat,  and,  bowing  obsequiously  to  the  grocer, 
said,  “Shall  I  prepare  you  a  coffin,  Mr.  Bloundel  1  You 
are  sure  to  want  one,  and  had  better  give  the  order  in  time, 
for  there  is  a  great  demand  for  such  articles  just  now.  If 
you  like,  I  will  call  with  it  to-morrow  night.  I  have  a 
plague-cart  of  my  own,  and  bury  all  my  customers.” 

“  God  grant  I  may  not  require  your  services,  sir  !  ”  re¬ 
plied  the  grocer,  shuddering.  “  But  I  will  give  you  timely 
notice.” 

“If  you  are  in  want  of  a  nurse,  I  can  recommend  an  ex¬ 
perienced  one,”  added  Chowles.  “  Her  last  employer  is 
just  dead.” 


“  I  may  need  assistance,”  replied  the  grocer,  after  a  mo-^ 
ment’s  reflection.  “  Let  her  call  to-morrow.” 

“iShe  understands  her  busiue.'w  perfectly,  and  will  save 
you  a  world  of  trouble,”  replied  Chowles — “  besides  secur¬ 
ing  me  the  sale  of  another  coffin,”  he  added,  to  himself. 

He  then  quitted  the  room  with  the  searchers,  and  Leon¬ 
ard  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  by  their  departure. 

As  soon  as  the  party  gained  the  street,  the  fourth  person, 
who  was  provided  with  materials  for  the  task,  painted  a 
red  cross,  of  the  prescribed  size — namely,  a  foot  in  length  — 
in  the  middle  of  the  door ;  tracing  above  it,  in  large  char¬ 
acters,  the  melancholy  formula — 

LORD  HAVt:  MKRCY  UPO.V  US? 

niAPrKR  VI. 

THE  LIBERTINE  PUNISHED. 

Sir  Paul  Parravicin  and  Major  Pillichody  arrived  w’ithout 
any  particular  adventure  at  the  top  of  the  Haymarket,  where 
the  former  dismls.'^sd  the  coach  he  had  hired  in  C’heapside, 
and  they  proceeded  toward  Piccadilly  on  foot.  Up  to  this 
I  time,  the  Major  had  been  in  very  high  spirits,  boasting  what 
j  he  would  do  in  case  they  encountered  Ihsbrowe,  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  keep  guard  outside  the  door  while  the  Knight  remained 
in  the  liou.se.  But  he  now  began  to  alter  his  tone,  and  to 
frame  excuses  to  get  away.  He  had  noticed,  with  some 
uneasiness,  that  another  coach  stopfied  lower  down  in  the 
Haymarket,  at  precisely  the  same  tune  as  their  own  ;  and 
th<»'igh  he  could  not  be  quite  certain  of  the  fact,  he  fancied 
he  perceived  a  p^'rson,  greatly  resembling  Capt.  Disbrowe, 
alight  from  it  •  Mentioning  the  circumstance  to  hiscomiMin- 
ion,  he  pointed  out  a  tall  figure  following  them  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  the  other  only  laughed  at  him,  luid  mid  “  It 
may  possibly  be  Ditbrowe — but  what  if  it  is  I  He  cannot 
get  into  the  house  without  the  key  ;  and  if  he  is  inclined  to 
measure  swords  with  me  a  second  time,  he  shall  not  escape 
so  lightly  a.s  he  did  the  first.” 

“  K  ight.  Sir  Paul,  right,”  returned  Pillichody,  “  exter¬ 
minate  him — spire  him  not.  By  Bellerophon  !  that’s  my 
w  ay.  My  only  apprehension  is  lest  he  should  set  upon  us 
unawares  The  bravest  are  not  proof  against  the  dagger  of 
an  a‘isu-sin.” 

“There  you  wrong  Disbrowe,  Major,  I  am  persuaded,” 
returned  Parravicin.  "  He  is  too  much  a  man  of  honor  to 
stab  a  foe  behind  his  back.” 

“  It  may  be,”  returned  Pillochody,  “  but  jealousy  will 
sometimes  turu  a  man’s  brain.  By  the  snakes  of  Ti-i phone  ! 

I  have  known  an  in.stance  of  it  myself  I  once  made  love 
to  a  tailor’s  wife,  a’ld  the  rascal,  coming  in  unawares,  struck 
me  to  the  ground  w’ith  his  goose,  and  well  nigh  murdered 
me.” 

“  After  such  a  mischance,  I  am  surprised  you  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  carry  on  so  many  hazardous  intrigues,”  laughed  the 
Knight.  “  But  you  proposed  just  now  to  keep  watch  out¬ 
side  the  house.  If  it  is  Disbrowe  who  is  following  us  you 
had  better  do  sut." 

“  Why,  S^ir  Paul — you  see  ” — stammered  the  Major,  “  I 
have  just  bethought  me  of  an  engagement.” 

“  An  engagemenUat  this  hour — Impossible  !  ”  cried  Par¬ 
ravicin. 

“  An  assignatien,  I  ought  to  say,”  returned  Pillichody. 
“Couches  of  CytheiTca  ! — an  afiair  like  your  own.  You 
would  not  have  me  kvep  a  lady  w’aiting  ” 

“  It  is  strange  you  should  not  recollect  it  till  this  mo¬ 
ment,”  replied  Parravacin.  “  But  be  your  inamorato  whom 
she  may— even  the  rich  widow’  of  Watlin-street,  of  whom 
you  prate  so  much,  you  must  put  her  off  to-night.” 

“  But,  Sir  Paul - ” 

“  I  will  have  no  denial,”  replied  the  Knight,  perempto¬ 
rily.  “  If  you  refuse,  you  will  find  me  worse  to  deal  wiih 
than  Disbrowe.  You  must  remain  at  the  door  till  1  come 
out.  And  now  let  ua  lose  no  more  time.  I  am  impatient 
to  behold  the  lady.” 

“  Into  what  a  cursed  scrape  have  I  got  myself  1  ”  thought 
the  Major,  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  hb  companion,  ever 
and  anon  casting  wistful  glances  over  his  shoulder,  “  1  am 
fairly  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  I  instinctively 
feel  that  Disbrowe  is  dogging  us.  What  will  become  of 
me  I  The  moment  this  nairbrained  coxcomb  enters  the 
house,  I  will  see  whether  a  light  pair  of  heels  cannot  bear 
me  out  of  harm’s  way.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  passage  known  as  Bear- 
alley  (all  traces  of  which  have  been  swept  away  by  modern 
1  improvements),  and  threading  it,  they  entered  a  narrow 
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thoroughfar*;,  called  Caatle-t-treet.  Jost  as  they  turned  the 
‘corner,  Pillichody  agaiu  noticed  the  figure  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  alley,  and,  but  fur  his  fears  of  the  Knight,  would 
have  instantly  scampered  off. 

“Are  we  far  from  the  house  “I  ”  inquired  Parravicin. 

“  No,”  replied  the  Major,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his 
trepidation.  “  It  is  close  at  hand, — and  so  is  the  lady’s 
husband.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  replied  the  Knight ;  “  it  will  af¬ 
ford  you  some  amusement  to  beat  him  off  You  may  afieot 
not  to  know  him,  and  may  tell  him  the  lady’s  husband 
has  just  come  home — her  husband  ! — do  you  take,  Pilli¬ 
chody  1  ” 

“  I  do — ha!  ha!  I  do,”  replied  the  Major,  in  a  quaver¬ 
ing  tune. 

“  But  you  do  n’t  appear  to  relish  the  jest,”  rejoined  Par¬ 
ravicin,  sneeringly. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  relish  it  exceedingly,”  replied  Pillichody— 
“  her  husband — ha  ! — ha  ! — and  Disbrowe  is  the  disappoint¬ 
ed  lover— capital !  But  here  we  are — and  1  wish  we  were 
anywhere  else,”  he  added,  to  himself. 

“  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  1  ”  asked  Parravicin, 
searching  for  the  key. 

“  Quite  sure,”  returned  Pillichody.  “  Do  n’t  you  see 
some  one  behind  that  wall  1” 

“  I  see  nothing,”  rejojned  the  Knight.  “  You  are  afraid 
of  shadows.  Major.” 

“  Afraid  !  ”  ejaculated  Pillichody.  “  Thousand  thun¬ 
ders!  I  am  afraid  af  nothing” 

“  In  tint  case,  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  have  slain  Dis- 
browe  on  my  return,”  rejoined  Parravicin,  imlocking  the 
door. 

“  The  night  is  chilly,”  observed  the  Major,  “  and  ever 
since  my  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries,  1  have  been 
troubled  with  rheumatisir'i.  I  should  prefer  keeping  guard 
in»ide.” 

“  No, — BO, — you  must  remain  where  you  are,”  replied 
the  Knight,  shutting  the  dour. 

Pillichody  was  about  to  take  to  his  heels,  when  he  felt 
himself  arrested  by  a  powerful  arm.  He  would  have  roar¬ 
ed  for  aid,  but  a  voice,  which  he  instantly  recognised,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  keep  silence,  if  he  valued  his  life. 

“  Is  your  companion  in  the  house  1  ”  demanded  Dis- 
browe,  in  a  hollow  tone. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is.  Captain  Disbrow’e,”  replied  the 
bully.  “  1  did  my  best  to  prevent  him,  but  remonstrance 
was  in  vain.” 

“  Liar!  ”  cried  Disbra  we,  striking  him  with  his  clenched 
hand.  “  Do  you  think  to  impose  upon  me  by  such  a  pitiful 
fabrication  1  It  was  you  who  introduced  me  to  this  heart¬ 
less  libertine — you  who  encouraged  me  to  play  with  him, 
telling  me  I  should  easily  strip  him  of  all  he  po^essed — 
you  who  excited  his  passion  fur  my  wife  by  praising  her 
beauty — and  it  was  you  who  put  it  into  his  head  to  propose 
that  fatal  stake  to  me.” 

“  There  you  are  wrong.  Captain  Disbrowe,”  returned 
Pillichody,  in  a  supplicatory  tone.  “  On  my  soul,  you  are  ! 

I  certainly  praised  your  wife  (as  who  would  not  I)*  but  I 
never  advised  Parravicin  to  play  for  her.  That  was  his 
own  idea  entirely.” 

“  The  excuse  shall  not  avail  you,”  cried  Disbrowe,  fierce¬ 
ly.  “  To  you  I  owe  all  my  misery.  Draw,  and  defend 
yourself.” 

“  Be  not  so  hasty.  Captain,”  cried  Pillichody,  abjectly. 
“  I  have  injured  you  sufficiently  already.  I  w'uuld  not 
have  your  blood  on  mv  head.  On  the  honor  of  a  soldier, 

1  am  sorry  for  the  wrong  I  have  done  you,  and  will  strive 
to  repair  it.” 

“Repair  it !”  shrieked  Disbrowe.  “It  is  too  late.”  And 
seizing  the  Major’s  arm,  he  dragged  him  by  main  force  into 
the  alley. 

“  Help  ! — help  !  ”  roared  Pillichody,  “  Would  you  murder 
me  1  ” 

“  I  will  assuredly  cut  your  throat,  if  you  keep  up  this 
clamor,”  rejoined  Disbrowe,  snatching  the  other's  long  ra¬ 
pier  from  his  side.  “  Coward  !  ”  he  added,  striking  him 
with  the  flat  side  of  the  weapon,  “this  will  teach  you  to 
mix  yourself  up  in  such  infamous  affairs  for  the  future.” 

And  heedless  of  the  Major’s  entreaties  and  vociferations, 
he  continued  to  belabor  him,  until  compelled  by  fatigue  to 
desist;  when  the  other,  contriving  to  extricate  himself, 
ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  Disbrowe 
looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 


follow,  and  then  hurrying  to  the  hou.se,  stationed  himself 
beneath  the  porch. 

“  I  will  stab  him  as  he  comes  forth,”  lie  muttered,  draw¬ 
ing  his  sword,  and  biding  it  beneath  his  mantle. 

Parravicin,  meanwhile,  having  let  himself  into  the  house, 
marched  boldly  forward,  though  the  pa.seage  was  buried  in 
darkness,  and  he  w’ds  utterly  unacquainted  w  ith  it.  Feel- 
ing  again.st  the  wall,  he  prest  ntly  discovered  a  door,  and 
opening  it,  entered  a  room,  lighted  by  a  email  silver  lamp, 
placed  on  a  marble  slab  The  room  was  empty,  but  its 
furniture  and  arrangements  proclaimed  it  the  favorite  re¬ 
treat  of  the  fair  mi8tre..8  of  the  abode.  Parravicin  gazed 
curiou.sly  round,  as  if  anxious  to  gather  from  what  he  taw 
some  idea  of  the  person  he  so  soon  expected  to  encounter. 
Lvery  thing  betokened  a  refined  and  luxurious  taste.  A  few 
French  romances,  the  last  plays  of  Ktherege,  Dryden,  and 
Shadwell,  a  volume  of  Cowley,  and  some  amorous  song.^, 

I  lay  on  the  table ;  and  not  far  from  them  were  a  loo-rnask, 
a  pulvil  purse,  a  pair  of  scented  gloves,  a  richly-laced  mour- 
choir,  a  munteau  girdle,  palatine  tags,  and  a  golden  bodkin 
for  thj  hair. 

Examining  all  these  things,  and  draw’ing  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  character  of  treir  owner,  Parravicin  turned 
to  a  couch  on  which  a  cittern  was  thrown,  while  beside  it, 
on  a  cushion,  were  a  pair  of  tiny,  embroidered,  velvet 
slippers.  A  pocket-mirror,  or  .  ■  l  unking-glass,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  lay  on  a  side  table,  and  near  it  stood  an  em¬ 
bossed  silver  chocolate  pot,  and  a  small  porcelain  cup  with 
a  golden  spoon  inside  it, showing  what  the  lady’s  last  repast 
had  been.  On  another  small  table,  covered  with  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  white  napkin,  stood  a  flask  of  wine,  a  tail-stemmed 
glass,  and  a  few  cates  on  a  china  diah,  evidently  placed 
there  for  Disbrowe’s  return. 

As  Parravicin  drew  near  this  table,  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
a  few  lines  traced  upon  it,  attracted  hij  attention,  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  up  he  read  as  follows : — 

“  It  is  now  midnight,  and  you  promised  to  return  early. 

I  havs  felt  your  absence  severely,  and  have  been  sufl’ering 
from  a  violent  headache,  which  ha.**  uhno.st  distracted  me. 

1  have,  also,  bees  troubled  w'ith  strange,  unaccountable  mis¬ 
givings  respecting  you.  1  am  a  little  easier  n«w,  but  still 
far  from  well,  and  about  to  retire  to  rest.  At  what  hour 
will  this  meet  your  eye  1  Margakkt.” 

“  Charming  creature  !  ”  exclaimed  Parravicin,  as  the  pa¬ 
per  dropped  from  his  hand  ;  “she  little  dreamed,  when  she 
wrote  it,  who  would  read  her  billet.  Disbrowe  does  not 
deserve  such  a  treasure.  I  hope  she  has  not  taken  the 
plague.  Pshaw  !  what  could  put  such  an  idea  into  my 
head  I  Lydyard’s  warning,  I  suppose.  That  fellow,  who 
is  the  veriest  rake  among  us,  is  always  preaching  Con¬ 
found  him '  1  wisli  he  had  not  mentioned  it.  A  glass  of 
wine  may  exhilarate  me.”  And  pouring  out  a  bumper,  he 
sw'allow’ed  it  at  a  draught.  “And  so  the  fond  fool  is  pining 
for  her  hu.-^band,  and  has  some  misgivings  about  him. 
Egad !  it  is  well  for  her  she  docs  not  know'  what  has  really 
taken  place.  She  ’ll  learn  that  soon  enough.  What ’s 
this  I”  he  added,  glancing  at  a  picture  on  the  wall.  “Her 
miniature  !  It  must  be — for  it  answers  exactly  to  Pillicho- 
dy’s  description.  A  sparkling  brunette,  w'ith  raven  hair, 
and  eyes  of  night.  I  am  on  fire  to  behold  her.  But  I  must 
proceed  with  prudence,  or  I  may  ruin  all.  Is  there  nothing 
of  Disbrowe’s  that  I  could  put  on  for  the  nonce  1  ’Fore 
heaven’  the  very  thing  I  want.” 

The  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  his  observing  a 
loose  silken  robe  lying  acro.ss  a  chair.  Wrapping  it  round 
him,  and  throwing  down  his  hat,  he  took  the  lamp,  and 
went  up  stairs. 

Daring  as  he  was,  Parravicin  felt  his  courage  desert  him, 
as,  having  found  the  door  of  Mrs.  Disbrowe’s  chamber,  he 
cautiously  opened  it.  A  single  glance  showed  him  that  the 
room  was  more  exquisitely,  more  luxuriously  furnished 
than  that  he  had  just  quitted.  Articles  of  feminine  attire  of 
the  richest  kind  were  hung  against  the  walls,  or  disposed  on 
the  chairs.  On  one  side  stood  the  toilette  table,  with  its 
small  mirror — then  in  vogue — and  all  its  equipage  of  silver 
flasks,  filligree  cases,  japan  patch-boxes,  scent-bottles,  and 
pomatum-pots. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  a  faint  voice,  issuing  from  be¬ 
hind  the  rich  damask  curtains  of  the  bed,  demanded,  “  Is  it 
you,  Disbrowe  1  ” 

“  It  is,  Margaret,”  replied  Parravicin,  setting  down  the 
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lamp,  and  speaking  with  a  handkerchief  at  his  mouth  to 
disguise  his  voice.  ' 

“  You  are  Ihie— very  late,”  she  rejoined,  “and  I  have 
been  ill.  I  fancied  myself  dying.”  I 

“  What  has  been  the  matter  with  you,  sweet  Magi”  ' 
asked  Parravirin,  approaching  the  bed,  and  seating  himself 
behind  the  curtains. 

“  I  know  not,”  she  replied.  “  I  was  seized  with  a 
dreadful  headache  about  an  hour  ago.  It  has  left  me,  but  I 
have  a  strange  oppre^siun  at  my  chest,  and  breathe  with 
dirticulty.” 

“  You  alarm  me,  my  love,”  rejoined  Parravicin.  “Were  ^ 
you  ever  attacked  thus  before  I  ” 

“Never,”  she  replied.  “  Oh,  Disbrowe  !  if  you  knew 
how  I  have  longed  fur  your  letiirn,  you  would  blame  your-  | 
self  for  your  ab.-euce.  You  have  grown  sadly  neulectful 
of  late.  I  suspect  you  love  some  one  else.  If  I  thought  , 
so  ” —  I 

“  What  if  you  thought  so,  Margaret  1  ”  demanded  Parra-  | 
vicin.  j 

“  What !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Disbrowe,  raising  herself  in  th**  j 
bed.  “  I  would  requite  your  perfidy — terribly  requite  it  ” 

“  Then  learn  that  Captain  iJisbrowe  is  faithless,”  cried  ! 
Parravicin,  throvving  back  the  curtains,  and  disclu>iiig  him-  . 
self.  “  Learn,  that  he  loves  another,  and  is  with  her  now.  j 
Learn  that  he  cares  so  little  fur  you  that  he  bas  surrendered 
you  to  me.”  j 

“  What  do  I  h^ar  1  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Disbrowe.  “  Who  ' 
are  you  ;  and  w  hat  brings  you  here  1  ”  1 

“  You  may  guess  my  errand  from  my  pre.'eijce,”  replied  \ 
the  knight.  “  I  arn  called  Sir  Paul  Parravicin,  and  aui  the  i 
most  devoted  of  your  admirers  ”  | 

“My  husband  surrender  me  to  a  stranger! — it  cannot  ; 
be  !  ”  cried  the  lady,  di.stractedly.  j 

“  You  see  me  here,  and  may  judge  of  the  tnilh  of  my  ’ 
statement,”  rejoined  the  knight.  “  Your  husband  gave  me  i 
this  key,  with  which  I  introduced  myself  to  the  house,.”  J 
“  What  motive  could  he  have  for  such  unheard-of  base-  j 
ness — such  barbarity  1  ”  cried  Miss  Disbrowe,  bursting  into 
tears.  ) 

“Shall  I  tell  you,  madam  1”  replied  Parravicin.  “  He  | 
is  tired  of  you,  and  has  taken  this  means  to  rid  himself  of 
you.” 

Mrs.  Disbrowe  made  no  reply,  but,  uttering  a  loud  scream, 
fell  back  in  the  bed  Parravicin  waited  for  a  moment,  but 
not  hearing  her  move,  brought  th™  lamp,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  She  had  fainted,  and  was  lying  across  the  -pillow, 
with  her  night-dress  partly  open,  so  as  to  expose  her  neck 
and  shoulders. 

The  knight  was  at  first  ravished  with  her  beauty,  but  hi.s 
countenance  suddenly  fell,  and  an  expression  of  horror  and 
alarm  took  possession  of  it.  He  appeared  rooted  to  the 
spot,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  render  her  any  assistance, 
remained  with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  her  neck. 

Rousing  himself  at  length,  ue  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
hurried  down  stairs,  and,  without  pausing  for  a  moment, 
hrew  open  the  street  door.  As  he  issued  from  it,  his 
hroat  was  forcibly  griped,  and  the  point  of  a  sword  was 
placed  at  his  breast. 

“  You  are  now  in  my  power,  villain,”  cried  Disbrow’e, 
“and  8h>ll  not  escape  my  vengeance.” 

“  You  are  already  avenged,”  replied  Parravicin,  shaking 
olfhis  assaulL  “  Your  wife  has  the  plague.” 

CIIAPTEa  VII. 

THE  PLAGUE  NURSE. 

“  And  so  my  husband  has  got  the  plague,”  muttered 
Mother  Malmayns,  as  she  hastened  toward  Saint  Paul’s,  af¬ 
ter  the  reproof  she  had  received  from  Doctor  Hodges. 
“  Well,  it  *8  a  disorder  that  few  recover  from,  and  I  don’t 
think  he  stands  a  better  chance  than  his  fellows.  I ’ve  been 
troubled  with  him  long  enough.  I ’ve  borne  his  ill-usage 
and  savage  temper  for  twenty  years,  vainly  hoping  some¬ 
thing  would  take  him  off ;  but  though  he  tried  his  constitu¬ 
tion  hard,  it  was  too  tough  to  yield.  However,  he 's  likely 
to  go  now.  If  I  find  him  better  than  I  expect,  I  can  ea.sily 
make  all  sure.  That’s  one  good  thing  about  the  plague. 
Yoa  may  get  rid  of  a  patient  without  any  one  being  the 
wiser.  A  wrong  mixture — a  pillow  removed — a  mamsnt’s 
chill  during  the  lever — a  glass  of  cold  water — the  slightest 
thing  will  do  it.  Matthew  Malmayns,  you  will  die  of  the 
plague,  that ’s  certain.  But  1  must  be  careful  how  1  pro¬ 


ceed.  That  curst'd  doctor  has  his  eye  upon  me.  As  Iuck 
would  have  it,  I ’ve  got  Sibbald’s  ointment  in  my  pocket. 
That  is  sure  to  do  its  bu.^ness — and  safely.” 

Thus  ruminating,  she  shaped  her  course  toward  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  cathedral,  and  passing  under  the 
shroivds  and  cloisters  near  the  Convocation  House,  raised 
the  latch  of  a  small  wooden  shed  fixed  in  the  angle  of  n 
buttrc'^s.  Evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  she 
was  nut  long  in  finding  a  lantern,  and  materials  to  light  it, 
and,  inserting  her  fingers  in  a  crevice  of  the  masonry  from 
which  the  mortar  had  been  removed,  she  drew  forth  a  key. 

“It  has  not  been  stirred  .since  I  left  it  here  a  month  ago,” 
she  muttered.  “  I  must  take  care  of  this  key,  for  if  Mat¬ 
thew  should  die,  I  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  vaults  of 
Saint  Faith's  without  it :  and  as  I  know  all  their  secret 
plaices  and  passages,  which  nobody  else  does,  except  my 
hiisband,  I  can  make  them  a  storehouse  fur  the  plunder  1 
may  obtain  during  the  pestilence.  If  it  rages  for  a  year,  or 
only  half  that  time,  and  increases  in  violence  (as  God  grant 
it  may  !)  I  will  fill  every  hole  in  those  walls  with  gold.” 

With  this,  the  took  up  the  lantern,  and  crept  along  the 
side  of  the  cathedral,  until  she  came  to  a  flight  of  stone 
.steps.  Descending  them,  she  unlocked  a  small  but  a  strong 
door,  cased  with  iron,  and  I'tste.iing  it  after  her,  proceeded 
along  a  narrow  stone  pas.sage,  whiidi  brought  her  to  another 
door  opening  upon  the  south  aisle  of  Saint  Faith’s. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen  whether  any  one  w’as 
w’ithin  the  sacred  structure,  for  such  was  the  dead  and  aw¬ 
ful  silence  of  the  place  that  the  slightest  whisper  or  foot¬ 
fall,  even  at  its  farthest  extremity,  could  be  distinguished, 
she  crossed  to  the  other  side,  glancing  fearfully  around  her 
as  she  threaded  the  ranks  of  pillars,  whose  heavy  and  em¬ 
browned  shafts  her  lantern  feebly  illumined,  and  entering  a 
recess,  took  a  small  stone  eut  of  the  wall,  and  deposited 
the  chief  part  of  the  contents  of  her  pocket  behind  it,  after 
which  she  carefully  replaced  the  stone.  This  done,  she 
hurried  to  the  charnel,  ana  sof  ly  opened  the  door  of  the  crypt. 

Greatly  relieved  by  the  operatio.a  he  had  undergone,  the 
sexton  had  sunk  into  a  slumber,  and  was,  therefore,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  entrance  of  his  wife,  who,  setting  down  the 
lantern,  advanced  toward  the  pallet.  His  mother  and  the 
young  man  were  still  in  attendance,  and  the  former,  on  see¬ 
ing  her  daughter-in-law,  exclaimed  in  low  but  angry  ac¬ 
cents — “  What  brings  you  here,  Judith  I  I  suppose  you  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  my  son  dead.  But  he  will  disappoint  you. 
Doctor  Hodges  said  he  would  recover - did  he  not,  Rey¬ 

nold  I  ”  she  added,  appealing  to  the  young  man,  who  nod¬ 
ded  acquiescence.  “  He  will  recover  1  tell  you.” 

“  Well,  well,”  replied  Judith,  in  the  blandest  tones  she 
could  assume — “  I  hope  he  will  ;  and  if  the  doctor  says  so, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  only  heard  of  his  illness  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  came  instantly  to  nurse  him.” 

“  Yuu  nurse  him  !  ”  cried  the  old  woman — “  if  you  show 
him  any  affection  now,  it  will  be  for  the  first  time  since 
your  wedding-day.” 

“  How  long  has  he  been  unwell  I  ”  demanded  Judith, 
with  difficulty  repressing  her  anger. 

“  He  was  seized  the  night  before  last,”  replied  the  old 
woman — “  but  he  did  n’t  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
him  when  it  began.  I  saw  him  just  before  he  went  to  rest, 
and  he  complained  of  a  slight  illness,  but  nothing  to  signi¬ 
fy.  He  must  have  pa-ised  a  frightful  night,  for  the  vergers 
found  him  in  the  morning  running  about  Saint  Faith’s,  Tike 
a  madman,  and  dashing  his  spades  and  mattocks  against  the 
walls  and  pillars.  They  secured  him,  and  brought  him 
here,  and  an  examination  he  proved  to  have  the  plague.” 

“  You  surprise  me  by  what  you  say,”  replied  Judith. 
“  During  the  last  month,  I  have  nursed  more  than  a  dozen 
patients,  and  never  knew  any  of  them  so  violent.  1  must 
look  at  his  sore.” 

“  The  doctor  has  just  dressed  it,”  observed  the  old  wo¬ 
man. 

“  I  do  n't  mind  that,”  rejoined  Judith,  turning  down  the 
blanket,  and  examining  her  husband’s  shoulder.  “  You  are 
right,”  she  added,  “  he  is  doing  as  well  as  possible.” 

“  I  suppose  I  shan’t  be  wanted  any  more,”  observed  the 
young  man,  “now  you’re  come  back  to  nurse  your  hus¬ 
band,  Mrs.  Malmayns.  1  shall  be  glad  to  get  home  to  my 
own  bed,  for  1  don’t  feel  well  at  ail.” 

“  Do  n't  alarm  yourself,”  rejoined  Judith.  “There’s  a 
bottle  of  plague-vinegar  for  you.  Dip  a  piece  of  linen  in 
it,  and  smell  at  it,  and  I  ’ll  insure  you  again.st  the  pesti¬ 
lence.” 
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The  young  man  took  the  phial,  and  departed.  But  the  I 
remedy  was  of  little  avail.  Before  daybreak,  he  waa  | 
seized  with  the  diatemper,  and  died  two  days  afterward.  j 
“  I  hope  poor  Reynold  hasn’t  got  the  plague  1”  said  the 
old  woman,  in  a  tremulous  tone.  I 

“  I  am  afraid  he  has,”  replied  her  daughter-in-law,  ‘‘  but  : 
I  did  n’t  like  to  alarm  him.”  I 

“  Mercy  on  us !  ”  cried  the  other,  getting  up.  “  What  j 
a  dreadful  scourge  it  is.”  | 

”  You  would  say  so,  if  you  had  seen  whole  families  | 
swept  off  by  it  as  [  have,”  replied  Judith.  “  But  it  mostly  i 
attacks  old  persons  and  children.” 

“  Lord  help  us  !  ”  cried  the  crone.  I  hope  it  will  spare 
me.  I  thought  my  age  secured  me.” 

“  Quite  the  reverse,”  replied  Judith,  desirous  of  exciting 
her  mother-in-law’s  terrors — “quite  the  reverse.  You  j 
must  take  care  of  yourself.” 

“  But  you  do  n’t  ihiuk  I ’m  ill,  do  you  1  ”  asked  the  other,  I 
anxiously. 

“  Sit  down,  and  let  me  look  at  you,”  said  Judith. 

And  the  old  woman  tremblingly  obeyed. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  me — what  ’a  the  matter  1  ” 
she  asked,  as  her  daughter-in-hiw  eyed  her  for  some  min¬ 
utes  in  silence.  “  What’s  the  matter,  I  say  1” 

But  Judith  remained  silent.  i 

“  I  in.-<ist  upon  knowing,”  continued  the  old  woman.  j 
“  Are  you  able  to  bear  the  truth  1  ”  returned  her  daugli-  j 
ter-in-law.  | 

“  You  need  say  no  more,”  g-oaned  the  old  woman.  “  I  ! 
know  what  the  truth  U,  and  will  try  to  bear  it.  1  will  get 
home  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  put  my  few  affairs  in  order,  so 
that  if  I  am  carried  off,  I  may  not  go  unprepared.” 

“  You  had  better  do  so,”  replied  her  daugiiter-in-law. 

“  You  will  take  care  ol  my  poor  son,  Judith,”  rejoined  ; 
the  old  woman,  shedding  a  Hood  of  tears.  “  I  would  stay  , 
with  him,  if  I  thought  1  could  do  him  any  good,  but  if  1  j 
really  am  infected,  1  might  only  be  in  the  way.  Do  n’t 
neglect  him — as  you  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  do  not.” 

“  Make  yourself  easy,  mother,”  replied  Judith,  “  1  will 
take  every  care  of  him.” 

“  Have  you  no  fears  of  the  disorder  yourself  1  ”  inquired 
the  old  woman. 

“None  whatever,”  replied  Judith.  “I  am  a  safe  wo- 
maii.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  replied  her  mother-in-law,  in 
surprise. 

“  I  have  had  the  plague,”  replied  Judith ;  “  and  those 
who  have  had  it  once,  never  take  it  a  second  time.” 

This  opinion,  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  the  J 
pestilence,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  was  afterward 
found  to  be  entirely  erroneous:  some  being  known  to  have 
the  distjemper  three  or  four  times. 

“  You  never  let  us  know  you  were  ill, ’’said  the  old  woman. 
“I  could  not  do  so,”  replied  Judith  ;  “  and  I  do  n’t  know 
that  I  should  have  done,  if  I  could.  I  was  nursing  two  | 
sisters  at  a  small  house  in  Clerkenwell  close,  and  they  both  | 
died  in  the  night-time  within  a  few  house  of  each  other  i 
The  next  day,  as  I  was  preparing  to  leave  the  bouse,  I  was  j 
seized  myself,  and  had  scarcely  strength  to  creep  up  stairs 
to  bed.  An  old  apothecary,  named  Sibbald,  who  had 
brought  drugs  to  th«  house,  attended  me,  and  saved  my  life. 

In  less  than  a  week,  I  was  well  again,  and  able  to  move 
about,  and  should  have  returned  home,  but  the  apothecary 
told  me,  as  I  had  had  the  distemper  once,  I  might  resume 
rny  occupation  with  safety.  1  did  so,  and  have  found  | 
plenty  of  employment.” 

“  No  doubt,”  rejoined  the  old  woman ;  “  and  you  will 
find  plenty  more — plenty  more.” 

“  1  hope  so,”  replied  the  other. 

“  Oh  !  do  not  give  utterance  to  such  a  wicked  wish,  Ju¬ 
dith,”  rejoined  her  mother-in-law.  “  Do  not  let  cupidity 
steel  your  heart  to  every  better  feeling. 

A  ^ight  derisive  smile  passed  over  the  harsh  features  of 
the  plague-nurse. 

“  You  heed  me  not,”  pursued  the  old  woman.  “But  a 
lime  will  come  when  you  will  recollect  my  wards.” 

“I  am  content  to  wait  till  then,”  rejoined  Judith. 

“  Heaven  grant  you  a  better  frame  of  mind  !”  exclaimed 
the  old  woman.  “  I  must  take  one  last  look  of  my  son,  for 
it  is  not  likely  1  shall  see  him  again.” 

“  Not  in  this  world,”  thought  Judith. 

“  I  conjure  you,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  not  to  neglect  him,” 
said  the  old  woman. 


“  I  have  already  promised  to  do  so,”  replied  Judith,  im¬ 
patiently.  “  Good  night,  mother.” 

“  It  will  be  a  long  good  night  to  me,  I  fear,”  returned  the 
dame.  “  Doctor  Hodges  promised  to  send  some  blankets 
and  medicines  for  poor  Matthew.  The  doctor  is  a  chari¬ 
table  man  to  the  poor,  and  if  he  learns  I  am  sick,  he  may, 
perhaps,  call,  and  give  me  advice.” 

“  I  am  sure  he  will,”  replied  Judith.  “  Should  the  man 
bring  the  blankets,  I  will  tell  him  to  acquaint  his  master  with 
your  condition.^  And  now,  take  this  lantern,  mother,  and 
get  home  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

So  saying,  she  almost  pushed  her  out  of  the  vault,  and 
closed  the  door  after  her. 

“  At  last,  I  am  rid  of  her,”  she  muttered.  “  She  would 
have  been  a  spy  over  me.  I  h  .  te  1  have  frightened  her  into 
the  plague  But  if  she  dies  of  fear,  it  will  answer  my  pur¬ 
pose  as  well.  And  now  for  my  husband” 

Taking  up  the  lamp,  and  shading  it  with  her  hand,  she 
gazed  at  his  ghastly  countenance. 

“  He  slumbers  tranquilly,”  she  muttered,  after  contem¬ 
plating  him  for  some  time,  adding,  with  a  chuckling  laugh, 
“  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waken  him.” 

And  seating  herself  on  a  stool  near  the  pallet,  she  turned 
over  in  her  mind  in  what  way  she  could  best  execute  her 
diabolical  purpose. 

While  she  was  thus  occupied,  the  messenger  from 
Doctor  Hodges  arrived  vrith  a  bundle  of  blankets,  and 
several  phisls  and  pots  of  ointment.  The  man  ofi’ered  to 
place  the  blankets  on  th«  pallet,  but  Judith  would  not  let 
him. 

“  I  can  do  it  better  myself,  and  without  disturbing  the 
poor  sufterer,”  she  said.  “  Give  my  dutiful  thanks  to  your 
mastor.  Tell  him  my  husband’s  mother,  old  widow  Mal- 
raayns,  fancies  herself  attacked  by  the  plasue,  aad  if  he 
will  be  kind  enough  to  visit  her,  she  lodges  in  the  upper 
attic  of  a  baker’s  house,  at  the  sign  ef  the  Wheatsheaf,  in 
Little  DLstaff-lane,  hard  by” 

“  I  will  not  fail  to  deliver  your  message  to  the  doctor,” 
replied  the  man,  as  he  took  his  departure. 

Left  alone  with  her  husband  a  second  time,  Judith  waited 
till  she  thought  the  man  had  got  out  of  the  cathedral,  and 
then  rising,  and  taking  the  lamp,  she  repaired  to  the  charnel, 
to  make  sure  it  was  untenaiited.  Not  content  with  this, 
she  stole  out  into  Saint  Faith’s,  and  gazing  round  as  far  as 
the  feeble  light  of  her  lamp  w'ould  permit,  called  out,  in  a 
tone  that  even  ttartled  herself,  “  Is  any  one  lurking  there  1” 
But  receiving  no  other  answer  than  was  afi'orded  by  the 
deep  echoes  of  the  place,  she  returned  to  the  vault.  Just 
as  the  reached  the  door,  a  loud  cry  burst  upon  her  ear, 
and  rushing  forward,  she  found  that  her  husband  had 
wakened. 

“  Ah  !  ”  roared  Malmayns,  raising  himself  in  bed,  as  he 
perceived  her.  “  Are  you  come  back  again,  you  she-devil  1 
Where  is  my  mother  1  Where  is  Reynold  1  What  have  you 
done  with  them  1  ” 

“  They  have  both  got  the  plague,”  replied  his  wife. 
“  They  caught  it  from  you.  But  never  mind  them.  I  will 
watch  over  you  as  long  as  you  live.” 

“  And  that  will  be  for  years,  you  accursed  jade,”  replied 
the  sexton.  “  Doctor  Hodges  says  I  thall  recover.” 

“  You  have  got  worse  since  he  left  you,”  replied  Judith. 
“  Lie  down,  and  let  me  throw  these  blankets  over  you.” 

“  Off!  ”  cried  the  sick  man,  furiously.  “  You  shall  not 
approach  me.  You  want  to  smother  me.” 

“  I  want  to  cure  you,”  replied  his  wife,  heaping  the 
blankets  upon  the  pallet.  “The  doctor  has  sent  some  oint¬ 
ment  for  your  sore.” 

“  Then  let  him  apply  it  himself,”  cried  Malmayns, 
shaking  his  fist  at  her.  “  You  shall  not  touch  me.  I  will 
strangle  you  if  you  come  near  me.” 

“Matthew,”  replied  his  wife,  “I  have  had  the  plague 
myself,  and  know  how  to  treat  it  better  than  any  doctor  in 
London.  I  will  cure  you,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“  1  have  no  faith  in  you,”  replied  Malmayns,  “but  I  sup¬ 
pose  1  must  submit.  Take  heed  what  you  do  to  me,  for  if 
1  have  but  five  minutes  to  live,  it  will  be  lung  enough  to 
revenge  myself  upon  you.” 

“  I  will  annoint  your  sore  with  this  salve,”  rejoined  Ju¬ 
dith,  producing  a  cup  of  dark-colored  ointment,  and  rubbing 
his  shoulder  with  it.  It  was  given  me  by  Sibbald,  the 
apothecary  of  Clerkenwell.  He  is  a  friend  of  Chowles,  the 
coffin-maker.  You  know  Chowles,  Matthew.” 

“  1  know  him  for  as  great  a  rascal  as  ever  breathed,”  re- 
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plied  her  husband,  gruffly.  “  He  has  always  cheated  m« 
out  of  my  dues,  and  his  cofflns  are  the  worst  I  ever  put  un¬ 
der  ground.” 

“  He  is  making  his  fortune  now,”  said  Judith. 

“  By  the  plague,  eh  1  ”  replied  Matthew.  ”  I  do  n’t  envy  I 
him.  Money  so  gained  won’t  slick  to  him.  He  will  never 
prosper.” 

“  I  wish  you  had  his  money,  Matthew,”  replied  his  wife,  , 
in  a  coaxing  tone.  i 

“  If  the  plagUi*  had  n’t  attacked  me  when  it  did,  I  should 
have  been  richer  than  Chowles  wdll  ever  be,”  replied  the  ■ 
sexton.  ‘‘  Nay,  I  am  richer  as  it  is.”  i 

“  You  surprise  me,”  replied  Judith,  suddenly  pausing  in 
her  task.  ‘‘  How  have  you  obtained  your  wealth  I” 

“  I  have  discovered  a  treasure,”  replied  the  sexton,  with 
a  mocking  laugh — ‘‘  a  secret  hoard — a  chest  of  gold — ha  ! 
ha !  ” 

“  Where  ? — where  I”  demanded  his  wife,  eagerly. 
“That’s  a  secret,” replied  Matthew.  I 

“  I  must  have  it  from  him  before  he  dies,”  thought  his  ' 
wife.  “  Had  we  not  better  secure  it  without  delay  I  ”  she  ' 
added,  aloud.  “  Some  other  person  may  find  it.” 

“  Oh,  it  ’ssafe  enough,”  replied  Matthew.  “  It  has  re¬ 
mained  undiscovered  for  more  than  a  Inindred  years,  and 
will  continue  so  for  a  hundred  to  come,  unless  I  bring  it 
forth.” 

“  But  you  wiU  bring  it  forth,  won’t  you  said  Judith. 

“  Undoubtedly,”  replied  Matthew — “  it  I  get  better.  But 
not  otherwise.  Money  would  be  of  no  use  to  me  in  the 
grave  1  ” 

“  But  it  would  be  of  use  to  me,”  replied  his  wife.  ! 

“Perhaps  it  might,”  replied  the  sexton,  “  but  if  I  die,  ! 
the  knowledge  of  the  treasure  shall  die  with  me.”  1 

“  He  is  deceiving  me,”  thought  Judith,  beginning  to  rub  | 
his  shoulder  afresh  j 

“  I  su.spect  you  have  played  me  false,  you  jade,”  cried  i 
Malmayns,  writhing  with  pain.  “  The  stufi' you  have  ap¬ 
plied  burns  like  caustic,  and  eats  into  my  flesh.” 

“  It  is  doing  its  duty,”  replied  his  wife,  calmly  watching 
his  agonies.  “  You  will  soon  be  easier.”  i 

“  Perhaps  I  shall — in  death,”  groaned  the  sufferer.  “  I  1 
am  parched  with  thirst.  Give  me  a  glass  of  w'ater.” 

“  You  shall  have  wine,  Matthew,  if  you  prefer  it — I  have  I 
a  flask  in  my  pocket,”  shs  replied.  “  But  what  of  the 
treasure — where  is  it  1  ” 

“  Peace  !  ”  he  cried — “  I  will  baulk*  your  avaricious 
hopes.  You  shall  never  know  where  it  is.”  ' 

“  1  shall  know  as  much  as  you  do,”  she  rejoined,  in  a 
tone  of  incredulity.  “  1  do  n’t  believe  a  word  you  have 
told  me.  You  have  found  no  treasure.” 

“  If  this  is  the  last  word  I  shall  ever  utter,  I  have,'*  he  re¬ 
turned — “  a  mighty  treasure.  But  you  shall  never  possess 
it.  Never — ha  '  ha  J  ” 

“  Nor  shall  you  have  the  wine,”  she  replied — “  there  is 
water  for  you,”  she  added,  handing  him  a  jug,  which  he 
drained  with  frantic  eagerness.  “  He  is  a  dead  man,”  she 
mattered. 

“  I  am  chilled  to  the  heart,”  gasped  the  sexton,  shiver¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot,  while  thick  damp.s  gathered  on  his 
brow.  “  I  have  done  wrong  in  drinking  the  water,  and  you 
ought  not  to  have  given  it  me.” 

“  You  asked  for  it,”  she  replied.  “  You  should  have  had 
wine,  but  for  your  obstinacy.  But  I  will  save  you  yet,  if 
you  will  tell  me  where  to  find  the  treasure.” 

“  Look  for  it  in  my  grave,”  he  returned,  with  a  hideous 
grin,  “  for  there  it  will  lie.” 

S^n  after  this,  he  full  into  9  sort  of  stupor.  His  wife 
could  now  have  easily  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  but  she 
still  hoped  to  wrest  ths  secret  from  him.  She  was  assured, 
moreover,  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  about  two  hours,  he  was  aroused  by  the  excruciat¬ 
ing  anguish  of  his  sore.  He  had  again  become  delirious, 
and  raved  as  before  about  coffins,  corpses,  graves,  and  other 
loathsome  matters.  Seeing,  from  his  altered  looks,  and  the 
livid  and  gangrenous  appearance  which  the  tumor  had  as¬ 
sumed,  that  his  end  was  not  far  ofT,  Judith  resolved  not  to 
lose  a  moment,  bat  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  surprise. 
Accordingly,  she  bent  down  her  head,  and  shouted  in 
his  ear,  “  What  has  become  of  your  treasure,  Mat- 
thew  1” 

The  plan  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  The  dying  man  in¬ 
stantly  raised  himself. 

“  My  treasure  !  ”  he  echoed,  with  a  yell  that  made  the 
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vault  ring  again.  “  Well  thought  on  !  I  have  never  se¬ 
cured  it.  They  are  carrying  it  off.  I  must  prevent 
them.”  And,  throwing  off  the  coverings,  he  sprang  out  of 
bed. 

“  I  shall  have  it  now,”  thought  his  wife.  “  Yen  are 
right,”  she  added,  “they  are  carrying  it  off  'The  vergers 
have  discovered  it.  They  are  digging  it  up.  We  must  in¬ 
stantly  prevent  them.” 

“We  mu.st,”  shrieked  Malmayns.  “Bring  the  light ! 
bring  the  light !  ”  And  bursting  open  the  door  he  rushed 
into  the  adjoining  aisle. 

“  H^ will  kill  him«elf,  and  discover  the  treasure  into  the 
bargain,”  cried  Judith,  following  him.  “  Ah  !  what  do  1 
see  !  People  in  the  church.  Curses  on  them !  They  have 
ruined  my  hopes.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MOSAICAL  KOD5. 

In  pursuance  of  their  design  of  seeking  out  an  astrologer, 

Maurice  V\  yvil  and  I.,ydyard  crossed  Cheapside,  and  en¬ 
tered  Friday  street.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
they  perceived  a  watchman  standing  beneath  a  porch  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and,  thinking  it  an  intimation  that  the 
house  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  they  hurried  !•  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street,  and  called  to  the  watchman  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  he  knew  where  Mr.  Lilly  lived  1 

Ascertaining  that  the  house  they  sought  was  only  a  short 
distance  off’,  they  repaired  thither,  and  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  small  hatch,  protected  by  a  grating,  was  opened 
within  it,  and  a  shirp,  female  voice  inquired  their  busi¬ 
ness  1 

“  Give  this  to  your  master,  sweetheart,”  replied  Wyvil, 
slipping  a  purse  through  the  grating  ;  “  and  tell  him  that 
two  gentlemen  desire  to  comsult  him  ”  I 

“  He  is  engaged  just  now,”  replied  the  woman,  in  a  much 
softer  tone  ;  “  but  I  will  take  your  message  to  him” 

“  You  have  more  money  than  wit,”  laughed  Lydyard. 

“You  should  have  kept  buck  your  fee,  till  you  had  got  your 
information.” 

“  In  that  case  1  should  never  have  received  any,”  replied 
Wyvil.  **  1  have  taken  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  house.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  was  unbolted  by  the  woman,  who 
proved  to  be  young  and  rather  pretty.  She  had  a  light  in 
her  hand,  and,  directing  them  to  follow  her,  led  lh«  way  to 
a  sort  of  ante-room,  divided,  as  it  appeared,  from  a  larger 
room  by  a  thick,  black  curtain.  Drawing  aside  the  drapery, 
their  conductress  ushered  them  into  the  presence  of  three, 
individuals,  who  were  seated  at  a  table,  strewn  w-ith  papers, 
most  of  which  were  covered  with  diagrams  and  astrological 
calculations. 

One  of  these  person.s  immediately  arose  on  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  gravely  but  courteously  saluted  them.  He  was 
a  tall  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  being  then  about 
sixty-three,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  dark  eyes,  not  yet  robbed 
of  their  lustre,  and  a  pointed  beard  and  moustache.  The 
general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  shrewd  and  pen¬ 
etrating,  and  yet  there  were  certain  indications  of  credulity 
about  it,  showing  that  he  was  us  likely  to  be  imposed  upon 
himself,  as  to  delude  others.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  this  was  Lilly. 

The  person  on  his  right,  whose  name  was  John  Booker, 
and  who  like  himself  was  a  proficient  in  astrology,  was  so 
I  buried  in  calculation  that  he  did  not  raise  hia  ayes  from  the 
I  paper  on  the  approach  of  the  strangers.  He  was  a  stout 
I  man,  with  homely,  but  thoughtful  features,  and  though  net 
I  mure  than  a  year  older  than  Lilly,  looked  considerably  hia 
senior.  Wi'h  the  exception  of  a  few  silver  curls  hanging 
down  the  back  of  hie  neck,  he  was  completely  bald ;  but  his 
massive  aud  tewetmg  brow  seemed  to  indicate  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  no  ordinary  intellectual  qualities.  He  was  a  native 
of  Manchester,  and  of  a  good  family,  and  was  born  in 
1601.  “  His  excellent  verses  upon  the  twelve  months,” 

says  Lilly,  in  his  autobiography,  “  framed  according  to  the 
configurations  of  each  month,  being  blessed  with  success 
according  to  his  predictions,  procured  him  much  reputation 
all  over  England.  He  was  a  very  honest  man,”  continues 
the  same  authority,  *’  abhorred  any  deceit  in  the  art  he 
studied  ;  had  a  carious  fancy  in  judging  of  thefts  ;  and  was 
successful  in  resolving  love-questions.  He  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  astronomy  ;  understood  much  in  physic  ;  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  ontimonial  cup ;  aud  not  unlearned 
in  chemistry,  which  he  loved  well,  but  did  not  practise.” 
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At  the  period  of  this  history,  he  was  clerk  to  Sir  Hugh  “  ft  i<  threatened  by  Heaven,  not  by  me,  my  lord,”  re- 
HaniinerHley,  alderman.  plied  Lilly.  “  I^ondon  will  be  devoured  by  plague,  and 

The  third  person — a  minor  canon  of  Saint  Paul’s,  named  consumed  by  fire.” 

Thomas  (^uatrema in — wjuj  a  grave,  sallow-complexioned  “  In  our  time  1  ”  asked  Etherege. 

man,  with  a  morose  and  repuLsive  phy8it)gnomy.  lie  was  ‘‘  Before  two  years  have  passed  over  our  heads,”  re¬ 
habited  in  the  cassock  of  a  churchman  of  ihv  period,  and  turned  the  astrologer.  ‘>Th^  pestilence  originated  in  the 
his  black  velvet  cap  lay  beside  him  on  the  table.  Like  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius,  on  the 
Booker  he  wa.s  buried  in  calculations,  and  though  he  looked  tenth  of  last  October,  and  the  conjunction  of  S^aturn  and 
up  for  a  moment  as  the  others  entertd  the  room,  he  in-  Mars,  in  the  same  sign,  on  the  twelfth  of  November.  It 
atuntly  resumed  his  task  without  regard  t(i  their  presence.  was  hnrbingered,  aLo,  by  the  terrible  com.*  of  January, 
After  looking  earnejitly  at  his  vi^itorH  for  a  few  moments,  which  appeared  in  a  cadent  and  obscure  house,  denoting 
and  appearing  to  study  their  features,  Lilly  motioned  them  sickness  and  death  ;  and  another  and  yet  more  terrible 

to  be  seated,  but  they  declined  the  cfi'er.  comet,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fiery  triplicity  of  Aries, 

“  I  am  not  come  to  take  up  your  time,  Mr  Lilly,”  said  Leo,  ai.d  Sagittarius,  will  be  seen  before  the  conflagration.” 
Wyvil,  ‘‘  but  simply  to  ask  your  judgement  in  a  matter  in  “  My  calculations  are  that  the  plague  will  be  at  its  worst 
which  I  am  much  interested  ”  in  August  and  September,  and  will  not  cease  entirely  till 

‘‘First,  permit  me  to  return  you  your  purse,  sir,  since  it  the  beginning  of  December,”  observed  Booker,  laying  aside 

is  from  you,  I  presume,  I  received  if,”  replied  the  astrolo-  '  his  pen. 

ger.  ”  No  information,  that  I  can  give,  deserves  so  large  a  ‘‘  And  I  doubt  not  you  are  right,  sir,”  said  Lilly,  ‘‘  for 
reward  as  this  ”  your  calculations  are  ever  most  exact.” 

Wyvil  would  have  remonstrated  ;  but,  seeing  the  other  “  My  labor  is  not  thrown  away,  Mr.  Lilly,”  cried  Qaa- 
resolute,  he  was  fain  to  concede. the  point.  trernain,  who  had  finished  his  task  at  the  same  time.  ‘‘  I 

“  vVhat  question  do  you  desire  to  have  resolved,  sirV’  j  have  discovered,  what  I  have  long  suspected,  that  treasure 
pursued  Lilly.  I  in  hidden  in  Saint  Paul’s.  Mercury  is  deposited  in  the 

‘‘Shall  I  be  fortunate  in  my  hopes'?”  rejoined  Wyvil.  I  ncuth  angle  of  the  fourth  house — the  Dragon’s  tail  is  like- 

“You  must  be  a  little  more  preci.se,”  returned  the  a:  tro-  |  wise  within  it;  and  as  Sol  is  the  tignificator,  it  must  be 
loger.  “  To  what  do  your  hopes  relate'? — to  wealth,  digni-  j  gold.” 
ty,  or  love  1”  “  Tnie,”  replied  Lilly. 

“  To  the  latter,”  replied  Wyvil.  “  P’urthernioje,”  proceeded  Quatremain,  “  as  the  sign  is 

“So  I  inferred  fiu)m  your  appearance,  sir,”  rejoined  earthy,  the  treiusure  mu^t  be  buried  in  the  vaults.” 

Lilly,  smiling.  “  Venus  was  strong  in  your  nativity,  “  Undoubtedly,”  said  Booker. 

though  well-dignified,  and  I  should,  therefore,  say  you  were  “  I  utn  all  impatience  to  search  for  if,”  siid  Quatremain. 
not  unfreqiiently  entangled  in  h>ve-aflf<urs  Your  inamorata,  “  Ij»*t  us  go  there  at  once,  and  make  trial  of  the  mosaicul 
I  presume,  is  young,  perhaps  fair, — blue-eyed,  brown-haire  J,  rods  ?  ” 

tall,  slender,  and  yet  perfectly  pro|>ortioned.”  “  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  Lilly.  “  My  lord,”  he 

“She  is  all  you  de.scrihe,”  replied  Wyvil.  added,  to  Rochetter,  “  I  muat  pray  you  to  excuse  me.  You 

“  Is  she  of  your  own  rank  1  ”  asked  Lilly.  have  heard  what  claims  my  attention.” 

“No, — scarcely,”  replied  Wyvil,  hesitating  before  he  “  I  have,”  returned  the  Earl,  “and  t-hould  like  to  accom- 

answered  the  question.  pany  you  in  the  quest,  if  you  will  permit  me.” 

“  I  will  instantly  erect  a  scheme,”  replied  the  astrologer,  |  “  You  mu.st  address  yourself  to  Mr  Quatremain,”  re- 

rapidly  tracing  a  figure  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  “The  ques-  i  joined  Lilly.  “  If  he  consents,  I  can  make  no  olijection.” 
tion  refers  to  the  j>eventh  House.  I  shall  take  Venus  as  !  The  minor  canon,  on  being  appealed  to,  signified  his  ac- 
the  natural  signifioatrix  of  the  lady.  The  moon  is  in  trine  |  quiescence,  and  after  some  slight  preparation,  Lilly  pro- 
with  the  lord  of  the  ascendant, — so  fir  good.  But  there  is  |  duced  two  hazel  rods,  and  the  party  set  out. 
a  cross  aspect  from  Mars,  who  dints  forth  malicious  rays  j  A  few  minutes’  walking  brought  them  to  the  northern 
upon  them.  Your  suit  will  probably  be  thwarted.  But  I  entrance  of  the  cathwdral,  where  they  speedily  aroused  the 

what  Mars  bindeth,  Venss  di.^folveth.  It  is  not  wholly  poor  verger,  who  had  began  to  fancy  that  he  was  to  have 

hopele-^s.  I  should  recommend  you  to  presevere.”  no  rett  tint  night.  On  learning  their  purpose,  however,  he 

“.luggler?”  exclaimed  Wyvil, between  his  teeth.  displayed  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  by  Quutremain’s  direc- 

“I  am  no  juggler,”  replied  Ldly,  angrily;  “and  to  tions  went  in  search  of  his  brother  verger,  and  a  mason, 
prove  1  am  not,  I  w.ll  tell  you  who  you  are  who  thus  insult  who,  being  employed  at  the  time  in  making  repairs  in  the 
me,  though  you  have  not  announced  yourself,  and  are  de-  chantries,  lodged  within  the  cathedral, 
sirous  of  preserving  ymur  incogniio.  You  are  the  Earl  of  This  occasioned  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
Roche.ster,  and  your  companion  is  Sir  George  Etherege.”  Rochester  and  Etherege  had  an  opportunity,  like  that  en- 
“  F’ore  heaven!  we  are  discovered,”  cried  the  Earl —  joyed  a  short  time  before  by  Leonard  Holt,  of  beholding  the 
“  but  whether  by  art  or  magic,  or  from  previous  acquaint-  magnificent  effect  of  the  columned  aisles,  by  moonlight, 
anceship  with  our  features,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.”  By  this  time,  the  other  verger,  who  was  a  young  and  active 
“  In  either  case,  my  lord, — for  it  is  useless,  since  you  man,  and  the  mason,  arrived,  and  mattocks,  spades,  and  an 
have  avowed  yourself,  to  address  you  longer  as  Wyvil,”  re-  iron  bar,  being  procured,  and  a  couple  of  torches  lighted, 
plied  Etherege, — “  you  owe  Mr.  Lilly  an  apology  for  the  they  descended  to  Haint  Faith’s. 

insult  you  h»ve  offered  him.  It  was  as  undese  ved  as  up-  Nothing  more  picturesque  can  be  conceived  than  the  ef- 
called  for,  for  he  described  your  position  wi'.h  Amabel  feet  of  the  torchlight  on  the  massive  pillars  and  low-browed 
exactly.”  roof  of  the  subterranean  church.  Nor  were  the  figures  in- 

“  I  am  sorry'  for  w’hat  I  said,”  replied  the  Earl,  with  great  appropriate  to  the  scene.  Lilly,  with  the  mosaical  rods  in 
frankness,  “  and  entreat  .Mr.  Lilly  to  overlook  it,  and  im-  his  hand,  which  he  held  at  a  short  di.stauce  from  the  floor, 
puteit  to  its  real  cause— disappointment  at  his  judgement.”  moving  first  to  one  point,  then  to  another — now  lingering 
“  I  wish  I  could  give  you  better  hopes  my  lord,”  replied  within  the  gloomy  nave — »ow,  witliin  the  gloomier  aisles  ; 
Lilly;  “  but  I  readily  accept  your  apology.  Have  you  any  the  grave  minor  canon,  who  kept  close  beside  him,  and 
further  questions  to  ask  me  ^  ”  watched  his  movements  with  the  most  intense  anxiety; 

“.Not  to-night,” replied  the  Earl — “  except  that  I  would  Booker,  with  his  venerable  head  uncovered,  and  his  bold 
gladly  l•arn  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  plague  will  brow  reflecting  a  gleam  from  the  torches :  the  two  court 
extend  it^  ravage^  i »’  gallants  in  their  rich  attire  ;  and  the  vergers  and  their  com- 

“  It  will  extend  them  so  far,  my  lord,  that  there  slwll  rade,  armed  with  the  implements  for  digging — all  constitut- 
neither  be  biiriers  for  the  dead,  nor  sound  to  look  after  tfee  ed  a  striking  picture.  And  as  Rochester  stepped  aside  to 
sick,”  replied  Lilly.  “You  m^ay  have  seen  a  little  tract  ot  gaze  at  it,  he  thought  he  had  never  beheld  a  more  siagular 
mine,  published  in  10.^1 — some  fourteen  years  ago — called  scene. 

*  Monarchy  or  no  Morarehy  in  England^  in  which,  by  an  Hitherto,  no  success  had  attended  the  searchers.  The 
hieroglyphic,  I  foretold  this  terrible  calamity.”  mosaical  rods  continued  motionless.  At  length,  however, 

“  I  heard  his  Majesty  speak  of  the  book  no  later  than  yes-  Lilly  reached  a  part  of  the  wall  where  a  door  appeared  to 
terday,”  replied  Rochester.  “  He  has  the  highest  opinion  have  been  stopped  up,  and  plying  the  rods  near  it,  they 
of  your  skill,  Mr.  Lilly — as  he  cannot  blind  himself  to  the  turned  one  over  the  other. 

fact,  that  you  foretold  his  father’s  death.  But  this  is  not  tlie  “  The  treasure  is  here  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  It  is  hidden 
only  visitation  with  which  you  threaten  our  devoted  city.”  beneath  this  flag.” 
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Instantly,  all  wire  iu  action.  Quatretnain  called  to  his  I 
ussistauta  to  bring  tlicir  mattocks  and  the  iron  bar.  ko-  { 
cl^eater  ran  up,  aiui  tendered  his  aid ;  fclihsrege  did  the  same ; 
and  in  a  few  mo  uenia  the  flag  was  forced  from  its  position. 

On  examination,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ground  beneath  it  had 
been  recently  disturbed,  though  ^  was  carefully  trodden  j 
down.  Uut  without  st  >pping  to  Inrestigate  the  matter,  the  j 
in  ison  and  the  younger  verger  commenced  digging.  When  j 
they  were  tired,  Lilly  and  Ouatrem  tin  took  their  places,  and  j 
in  less  than  an  kour  they  had  got  to  a  depth  of  upward  of  I 
four  feet.  Still,  nothiiig  had  been  found,  and  Lilly  was  just  | 
about  to  relinquish  his  spade  to  the  mison,  when,  plunging  ! 
it  more  d.-eply  into  the  ground,  it  struck  agaiust  some  hard  . 
Mibstance. 

“  It  is  here — we  have  it,”  he  cried,  renewing  his  exer¬ 
tions.  I 

Seconded  by  Quatrem  lin,  they  soon  cleared  off  the  soil, 
and  came  to  what  app.Mred  to  be  acotHn,  or  a  large  chest,  i 
Hoth  then  got  out  of  the  pit  to  con.sider  how  they  sh«iuld  \ 
remove  the  chest ;  and  the  whole  parly  were  discussing  the  j 
matter,  when  a  treni  -m  lous  crash,  succeeded  by  a  terrific  i 
yell,  was  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  and  a  ghastly 
and  half-naked  figure,  looking  like  a  corpse  broken  fn»m 
the  tomb,  rushed  f»rward  with  lightning  swiftness,  and  ; 
shrieking — “My  trea.sure  ! — my  treasure! — you  shall  not  ^ 
h  ive  it  ” — thrujt  aside  the  group,  and  plunged  into  the  ex-  j 
cavation.  I 

When  the  bystanders  recovered  sulFicient  courase  to  drag  i 
the  uiifortuiiat4  sexton  out  of  the  pit,  they  found  him  quite  | 
dead. 

GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,* 

THE  PRtNCK. 
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CHAPTER  V....I11  which  (I'^orce  14  introduced  to  v.iriiiM8  frieuds 
of  a  p  -culiitr  charHCtor 

Wh®n  Rull  h  id  sufTicieiilly  recovered  from  the  shock  so 
sudddenly  iuJuc''d  by  his  clerk’s  gross  and  glaring  indiscre¬ 
tion,  he  repaired  to  th?  office,  accompanied  by  George, 
with  the  view  of  hiving  the  culprit  before  him. 

As  they  entered,  poor  Jones  became  in  aii  instant  almost 
a  dead  mtu  ;  the  very  sight  of  them  threw  him  into  a  state 
of  persp  ration  the  mo.-t  free  and  unplea-^aut,  while  he  trem¬ 
bled  with  sufficient  violence  to  render  loose  and  lively  every 
j.iint  of  the  stool  upon  which  he  8,it.  He  experienced  then 
t  le  feeling.'’  of  a  culprit  indeed  :  my,  had  he  that  moment 
been  about  to  be  h  inged,  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
could  have  felt  worse.  Bull  looked  at  him  severely — fero¬ 
ciously  !  He,  however,  said  nothing,  but  pas.sed  through 
the  office  into  his  own  private  room,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
man  conscious  of  having  made  up  his  mind  to  do  some 
thing. 

But  here  he  become  nearly  as  trem'ilous  us  Jones.  lie 
could  not  prevail  upon  his  knees  to  be  tranquil — they  would 
knock  together ;  and  as  his  heart  beat  in  spite  of  him  audi¬ 
bly,  he  looked  like  a  dead  individual  galvanized,  seeing  that 
while  he  was  as  p  tie  a.s  a  ghost,  his  arms,  legs — nay,  every 
muscle,  appealed  to  be  iufluanced  by  one  universal  convul¬ 
sion. 

“  Be  calm,”  said  George:  “you  will  make  yourself  ill 
again.  Come,  come,  sit  down,  and  be  cool.” 

“  I  am  in  such  a  passion,  I  am,”  cried  Bull.  “  I  do  n’t 
know  what  to  do  with  myself,  iny  dear  boy.  The  sight  of 
that  fellow  has  driven  me  mad,  it  has !  Never,  never  will 
I  trust  him  again.” 

“  Well,  well,  tell  him  so  cilinly.  Shall  I  call  him  in  I 
There — now  be  composed.  Mr.  Jones,”  he  added,  on 
opening  the  door,  “  step  tliis  way.” 

Jones  turned  upon  his  stool,  and  p’^esented  one  of  the 
most  wretched  countenances  ever  beheld.  His  appearance 
altogether  was  particularly  miserable  :  he  looked  in  conse¬ 
quence  ten  years  older  at  least ;  but,  albeit  his  heart  sank 
within  him,  he  managed  to  crawl  to  the  door. 

“  Come  in,  sir  !  ”  cried  Bull.  “Now  then,  sir,  don’t 
you  Ihink  you  ’re  a  very  pretty  fellow  1  ” 

Jones  did  not  say  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  it  was  at 
that  moment  abundantly  manifest  that  if  he  did,  he  flattered 
himself  most  grossly. 

“  What  have  you  to  say,  sir,  to  this — this — treacherous 
conduct  1  What — what  have  you  to  say  ?  ” 
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Jones  really  ha  i  nothing  to  ->0)',  aud  said  nothing. 

“  Are  you  not  a.'!iaiiied,  sir,  to  lo<*k  me  in  the  face  T” 

This  que-stion  was  altog ‘ih? r  sapererogatory.  Jones 
niide  no  attempt  at  all  to  linik  hi. 11  lu  the  face  ;  l^e  stood 
trembhn'g  wr.h  his  haads  tiirusi  to  the  bottom  of  his  trou- 
frers-pockets,  a  id  looking  as  straight  down  las  nose  as  he 
pos-ioly  could  look.  The  i|ae.-tiun,  therelore,  charged  him 
by  implicatiou  with  an  otl'euce  of  which  he  was  by  no 
means  guilty. 

“  You  have  been  in  my  employ,”  continued  Bull,  who 
htd  it  ail  his  own  way,  “  for  the  lost  fifteen  years;  lor  fif¬ 
teen  years,  sir,  you  have  h  id  my  coulidenee,  you  have  ;  and 
you  know  it :  but  after  thii  week  your  si.Tvices  will  not  be 
required.  A  dru.ikard  ! — a  m  iii  that  goes  oat  aud  gets 
drunk  ! — a  fellow  that  drinks  till  he’s  intoxicated  ! — •  fool 
that  swills  away  till  he  can’t  see  ! — a  sol  that  loses  all  rea¬ 
son  and  sense !  Can  there  be  a  worse  character  ? — I  could 
do  you  a  mischief,  1  could  !  ’’  he  added,  clenehiug  his  fists 
fiercely,  as  if  about  to  exhibit  his  pugilistic  prowess.  “  I 
could  break  every  boue  in  your  skin,  1  could.  What  did 
you  get  for  betraying  us  I  Who  bought  you  up  I” 

Jones,  who  had  heeii  silent  and  passive  before,  now  drew 
his  haiiils  out  of  his  pocket’,  aud  spoke. 

“  Do  you  think  that  I  sold  myself  I  ”  said  he. 

“  .'Silence  !  ”  said  Bull,  who  perceived  that  he  had  been 
carried  a  little  too  fir. 

“  But  I  will  not  be  silent  !  cull  me  a  fool,  a  sot,  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  any  thing  you  please  hut  a  villain,  and  I  ’ll  bear  it ;  but 
1  cannot  bear  that.  No  !  I  am  not  a  villain  !  ” 

“  No,  no,  no,”  interrupted  George ;  “  1  ascribe  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  coiilideiice  to  fully  alone.  1  will  go  no  farther 
than  that.” 

“  Mr.  Julian,  sir,”  said  Jones,  “  I  deserve  to  be  kicked 
j  from  Temple-bar  to  Aldgate-purnp ;  I  could  hit  my  own 
j  head  off,  sir — cut  my  own  throat — do  any  thing — I  utii  so 
tiiad  with  myself;  but  I  am  but  a  fool,  sir,  nothing  worse 
than  that.” 

“  You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir!”  cried  Bull;  “  for  what  i.s 
I  it  but  scuundrelism  to  rob  men  of  a  huudrei  thousand 
I  pouiKlsI” 

“Come,  come,’’  said  George,  soothingly.  “  It  is  useless 
to  employ  harsh  terms.  1  do  n’t  believe  that  Jones  would 
rob  any  man  of  a  shilliag.  He  ha.s  bmi  guilty  of  an  act  of 
1  folly — 1  must  say  an  act  of  monstruu.s  folly  ;  but  here  let  it 
1  rest:  he  will  remember  till  the  day  of  his  deaih  th<it  it  cost 
him  leu  thousand  pounds,  and  by  the  constant  recollection 
j  of  that,  1  imagine,  he  will  be  quite  sutlicieally  punished.” 

Jones  shook  his  head  muuralully,  aud  thrust  his  hands 
j  again  into  his  pockets. 

I  “It  is  a  bad  job,”  continued  George,  “a  very  bad  job; 
but  it  caiiuot  be  helped :  we  had  better  say  no  more  about 
it.” 

“But  I’ll  not  have  him  here,”  cried  Bull  “What  con¬ 
fidence  can  I  have  in  a  fellow  like  that  T  Leave  the  room, 
sir  ! — I  hate  the  very  sight  of  you,  I  do!  ” 

Jones  obeyed,  aud  when  he  had  done  so.  Bull  became 
more  calm,  and  having  explained  to  George  again  and 
again,  that  he  should  always  be  liappy  to  place  at  his  com¬ 
mand  whatever  money  he  might  require  fur  speculative 
purposes,  they  parted. 

On  the  following  day  Bull  called  upon  George,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Mr.  Augustus  Alexander  Cavendi.9h,  ua  ex¬ 
tremely  plump  and  pompous  little  person,  who,  having 
I  heard  of  George’s  quicksilver  project,  had  expressed  hitii- 
self  anxious  to  obtain  an  iutroduciiou. 

“  Mr.  Cavendish,”  said  Bull,  presenting  him,  “  a  friend 
of  mine.” 

“  I  am  proud,  sir,  to  know  yoa,  Mr.  Julian,”  said  Caven- 
ilish,  gra-piug  George’s  hand  and  shaking  it  warmly.  “It 
[  is  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  pleasures  I  ever  experienced. 
It  is  wsrth,  sir,  any  pecuniary  money  to  be  introduced  to  a 
kindred  spirit,  a  in  in  of  geuiMs  and  comprehensive  intel¬ 
lect.  I  have  heard  of  you,  sir,  from  our  mutual  friend 
Bull,  and  all  1  can  say  is,  that  1  am  proud,  sir,  to  know 
you.” 

George  bowed,  and  felt  flattered  of  course  ;  but  he  could 
I  not  exactly  understand  why  this  gentleman  should  on  so 
short  a  notice  be  so  desperately  affectionate  !  He  wa.s  not, 

I  however,  allowed  to  think  much  about  it  then,  for  Mr.  Cav¬ 
endish  immediately  resumed : 

“  My  friend  Bull  and  I,  sir,  have  entered  into  many  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  of  a  mercantile  nature,  and  we  have 
flattered  ourselves — eh,  haven't  we.  Bull  I — that  some  of 
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thrtn  were  rather  in^^rnioun ;  but  I  have  no  heaitation  in 
saying,  Mr.  Julian,  that  you  have  beaten  us  all  into  fits. 
Do  n't  tell  me  that  a  thing  is  n't  good  because  it  fails 
throu^  the  foolish  fully  of  a  fool.  1  ’ll  not  hear  it !  The 
ingenious  ingenuity  of  the  thing  is  what  1  look  at ;  that ’s 
the  point,  whether  it  be  carried  or  not.  Mr.  Julian !  you 
most  do  me  the  honor  to  dine  with  me ;  name  your  own 
day.  I  shall  have  two  or  three  choice  spirits  to  meet  yoa. 
You  and  I  must  be  better  acquainted,  Mr.  Julian  !  We  thall 
be  able  to  do  something  mutually  togeth*^r  which  will  be 
a  highly  advantageous  benefit  to  both.  We  ’ll  astonish  the 
world,  sir!  We  can  do  it,  eh  1  You  and  1  are  the  only 
men,  sir!  But  w’hen  will  you  come"?  Say  to-inorrew,  and 
our  old  friend  here  will  come  with  you.” 

“  No,  you  must  excuse  me,”  said  Bull,  ‘‘  I  can't  stand  it; 

I  have  n’t  got  over  that  business  yet,  1  have  n’t  ” 

‘‘  Sir,”  cried  Mr.  Cavendish,  ‘‘  that — what ’s  his  name  1 
— Jones — that  Jones  ought  to  be  smothered.  He ’s  ten 
times  worse  than  a  felonious  felon.  Transportation ’s  too 
good  for  him.  He  isn’t  fit  to  live  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  However, you ’f/  do  me  the  honor,  Mr.  Julian:  will 
to-morrow  be  convenient  1  ” 

“  Perfectly  so.” 

‘‘  Then  be  it  to-morrow  at  six.  Allow  me  to  present  you 
with  one  of  my  cards.  You  had  better  join  us.  Bull  1” 

**  No,  no,  1  dare  not.  I  feel  that  1  ’m  not  getting  younger, 

I  do  ” 

‘‘  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  n’t  press  you  ;  only  I  con¬ 
ceive  an  idea  that  you  ’ll  do  yourself  more  good  by  dining 
off  a  capital  good  dinner,  than  by  physicking  your  inside 
with  physic.  However,  if  you  ’ll  not,  it ’s  decidedly  de¬ 
cided.  Mr.  Julian,”  he  added,  again  taking  George  by  the 
hand,  ”  adieu.  Allow  me  once  more  to  express  the  plea- 
■ure  our  friend’s  introduction  has  afforded.  Are  you  going 
my  way.  Bull  1  ” 

”  No,”  replied  Bull,  “I  am  going  the  other.” 

”  Which  other  1  ” 

”  Eastward.” 

“  Well,  that  is  my  way;  come  along.  Adieu,  Mr.  Ju¬ 
lian  !  Ta,  ta.” 

They  then  left  together,  which  George  much  regretted, 
being  anxious  to  ascertain  who  and  what  his  tautological  I 
friend  w'as.  He  was  not,  however,  long  in  suspense,  for 
Bull,  having  inspired  a  notion  which  never  struck  him  be¬ 
fore,  that  a  very  close  intimacy  between  George  and  Cav¬ 
endish  would  in  all  probability  be  somewhat  prejudicial  to 
his  own  private  interest,  soon  returned  with  the  ostensible 
view  of  putting  George  on  his  guard. 

“  I ’d  advise  you  to  be  cautious,”  said  he,  “  of  that  Cav¬ 
endish.  He  *B  a  very  specious  fellow,  he  ia.  If  you  happen 
to  have  any  transactions  together,  deal  with  him  exactly  as 
you  would  with  a  rogue.” 

”  Indeed  !  You  introduced  him  to  me  as  your  friend  !  ” 

“So  I  did.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  every  one  is 
a  friend  whom  a  man  can  get  any  thing  out  of  But,  my 
boy,  there  are  dangerous  friends,  there  are,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“  But  if  he  be  dangerous,  why  introduce  him  1  ” 

“  Oh,  I  do  n’t  mean  to  say  that  there’s  any  thing  wrong 
about  him  !  I  always  speak  as  1  find  ;  and  1  must  say,  that 
in  all  our  dealings  together  1  have  found  him  upright  and 
downstraight.  But  he  has  made  a  mint  of  money,  he  has, 
and  rapidly,  and  nobody  knows  how  ;  we  only  know  it 
hasn’t  been  made  in  the  regular  way.” 

“  In  the  regular  way !  1  ne  instances  in  which  men  have 
made  rapid  fortunes  in  the  regular  way,  are  not,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  very  numerous.” 

“  No,  no ;  but  what  I  look  at  is  this:  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  he  hadn’t  a  pound  in  his  pocket,  and  now  he  drives 
his  carriage-and  four.” 

“  Well !  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  hadn’t  a  pound; 
and  yet,  had  our  speculation  succeeded,  why — I  might  have 
driven  a  carriage-and-foiir.” 

“  Yes,  but  that ’s  another  thing !  You  have  had  a  supe¬ 
rior  education,  you  have  ;  he  never  had  any  education  at 
all  ;  he  never  went  to  school  in  his  life  ;  he  can’t  write  his 
own  name,  he  can’t,  legibly  !” 

“  Well ;  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  that.  In  this 
country  the  most  illiterate  men  make  the  largest  fortunes.” 

**  So  they  do — so  they  do ;  but  then  I  hear  that  he  has 
very  queer  associates.  However,  I  mention  these  things, 
you  know,  merely  in  order  to  put  you  on  your  guard.” 

“  Very  proper,”  said  George,  who  saw  the  motive  with 
great  distinctneM, — “  very  correct  and  very  friendly.” 


“  Why,  I  knew  that  fellow — a  little  grub,  sir,  whose  only 
occupation  was  that  of  carrying  a  pan  of  sheep’s  heads  to 
the  baker’s,  when  his  father  kept  a  tripe-shop  in  the  Mino- 
ries,  and  his  mother  used  to  cater  for  the  cats  ;  and  yet  now 
I  only  look  at  him  !  he  lives  like  a  prince :  and  1  ’ll  venture 
i  to  say  that  the  jewellery  be  has  about  him — his  watch, 

I  rings,  eyeglass  brooches,  and  chains— did  n’t  cost  less  than 
I  five  hundred  pounds.” 

I  “  Well,  1  shouldn’t  be  surprised;  but  some  people,  you 
1  know,  are  remarkably  fortunate.” 

“  Fortunate,  sir !  Fortune  smiles  so  mysteriously  upon 
I  them,  she  does:  that  puzzles  the  world.  But  you  will  see, 

I  and  judge  for  yourself,  you  will ;  only  be  cautious.” 

I  George  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  promised  to  keep 
I  his  eyes  open;  and  when  Bull  had  again  with  great  energy 
j  denounced  the  diabolical  treachery  of  Jones,  he  left,  ex- 
i  pressly  with  the  view  ef  telling  that  wretched  individual 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  him  then. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  next  day,  George  proceeded 
to  keep  his  engagement  with  Cavendish,  and  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  his  mansion  in  Mayfair,  found  that  Bull  had  not 
given  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  style  in  which  he 
lived.  George  was  announced  three  times  before  he  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  ;  but  here  all  formality  ceased, 
for  Cavendish  dew  to  him  as  he  entered,  and  grasped  both 
his  hands  with  an  expression  of  ecstacy,  and  shook  them 
with  exuberant  warmth  :  indeed,  had  he  felt  sure  of  making 
twenty  thousand  pounds  by  him  that  very  day,  he  could  not 
have  received  him  with  greater  cordiality. 

George  was  the  first  arrival ;  but  he  had  not  been  three 
minutes  in  the  room  before  Mr.  Horatio  Oswald  Tynte  was 
announced  ;  and  when  Mr.  Horatio  Oswald  Tynte  had  been 
welcomed  by  Cavendish,  he  was  duly  presented  to  George. 

Mr.  Tynte  was  an  exquisite  of  the  most  exalted  caste. 
He  was  frightfully  overdressed,  and  waved  his  hand  with 
an  air  ;  but  as  he  walked  upon  his  toes  and  twisted  his 
hips  at  every  step,  and  spoke  with  a  pseudo-aristocratic 
drawl,  it  was  clear  to  the  quick  perception  of  George  that 
Mr.  Horatio  Oswald  Tynte  was  not  a  gentleman. 

The  next  arrival  was  that  of  a  smiling  little  fellow,  who 
evidently  belonged  to  that  peculiar  class  who,  while  they 
are  willing  to  do  any  thing  for  others,  and  able  to  do  no¬ 
thing  for  themselves,  are  the  most  constant  butts  of  those 
whom  they  most  constantly  serve.  His  name  was  Wee- 
sense,  but  he  was  known  by  his  associates  as  the  “  Immor¬ 
tal  Peter.”  Nature,  it  appeared,  had  designed  him  for  a 
fag.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  running  about  with 
the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  others ;  he  was  then 
active,  zealous,  indefatigable;  he  would  go  to  work  with 
spirit  and  resolution  ;  but  in  all  matters  in  which  his  own 
interests  were  involved,  he  was  the  most  nervous,  timid,  ir¬ 
resolute  dog  alive.  He  seemed  to  think  that  men  were 
formed  to  attend  to  each  other’s  business,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  expected  to  look  after  his  own  ;  at  least,  he 
felt,  and  that  strongly,  that  as  he  did  all  he  could  for  every 
friend,  every  friend  would  consider  himself  bound  to  do  all 
he  could  for  him.  His  was,  therefore,  essentially  a  life  of 
disappointments,  while  his  strict  adherence  to  this  great 
mistake  kept  him  continually  poor. 

The  next  person  announced  was  decidedly  one  of  the  ug¬ 
liest  men  Nature  ever  invented.  He  was  a  tall,  stout, 
finely-formed,  muscular  fellow,  possessing  evidently  Hercu¬ 
lean  strength  ;  but  his  countenance  presented  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  specimen  of  ugliness,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
commonly  called  the  Beauty.  In  fact,  as  “  The  Beauty  ” 
he  was  introduced  to  George ;  but  the  introduction  had 
scarcely  taken  place,  when  Cavendisli  asked  him  what  he 
would  bet. 

“  Nothing,  mind  yar !  Safe  to  half  a  second!”  replied 
the  Beauty. 

“  I  can  stand  six  to  four,”  rejoined  Cavendish. 

“  It  won’t  do,  mind  yar  ! — a  robbery.” 

“  What  is  the  object  of  the  bet  1  ”  inquired  George. 

“  Why,  you  see,”  replied  the  Beauty,  “  you  see,  mind 
yar,  a  werry  particular  friend  of  mine,  mind  yar — you  ’ll 
see  him  in  a  minute — always  keeps  his  appointments  to  the 
sixteenth  fraction  of  a  second.  He ’s  never  before  and 
never  after  the  time  nominated,  mind  yar.  I ’d  back  him 
any  day  against  the  sun.  There ’s  nothing  like  him  alive. 
What  d’yer  think  he  sticks  up  fori  Why,  mind  yar,  that 
it ’s  just  as  incorrect  to  be  before  as  to  be  behind.  And 
how  d’  yer  think  he  proves  it  1  1  ’ll  tell  yar.  He  says,  be¬ 
cause  a  watch  that ’s  a  minute  too  fast  is  as  wrong  as  a 
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watch  that ’s  a  minute  too  slow.  What  d’ yer  think  of  I  upon  their  own  judgement,  the  soundness  of  which  has 
that!  Now  just  look  at  your  natch.  Is  it  riglit  by  St.  '  never  been  tested  by  experience,  while  they  utterly  repudi- 
Paul’s  ^  _  !  ate  the  experience  of  others.” 

“  It  was  right  by  the  Horse-Guards  at  twelve.”  '  “  And  very  proper,  mind  yar,”  suggested  the  Beauty. 

“Then  that’s  of  no  use  ;  it  must  be  by  St.  Paul’s.  Now,  I  “  What  would  become  of  all  our  dodges  if  every  body, 
Petar,  where ’s  yours  j  mind  yar,  was  down  to  the  move  1  ” 

“  I  left  it  at  home,”  replied  the  Immortal.  “  Dodijes  ! — and  down  to  the  move!  This  is  strange,” 

“  You  left  it  at  home  !  Why,  you  know  that ’s  a  ro-  thought  George,  “  I  must  draw  these  people  out  !  It  is 

mance  of  deep  interest,  mind  yar  !  Vou ’ve  lent  it  to  are-  |  clear,”  said  he,  addressing  the  Beauty,  “that  if  }>eople  in 

Lation  of  yours  to  take  care  of  !  Do  n’t  blush,  Petar! — Oh,  j  general  knew  as  much  as  we  know,  there  would  not  be 
do  n’t  blush! — mine ’s  in  the  selfsame  respectable  custody  ;  |  much  business  done  under  the  rose.” 
and,  mind  yar,  I ’ll  bet  a  million  the  man  isn’t  alive  who  j  “  I  believe  yar,  mind  yar  !” 

can  tell  me  within  a  month  when  it  ’ll  be  out.  But  I  say,  j  “  And — aw — 1  do  n't — aw — see,”  interposed  Mr.  Tynte, 

mind  yar,  who ’s  got  a  watch  I  ”  I  “  why — aw — their  eyes  should  be  opened — aw — posi- 

“All  correctly  right,”  observed  Cavendish,  who  held  his  |  lively.” 
in  his  hand.  “  It  wants  a  moment  of  a  minute  to  the  |  “  (.)f  course  not,”  rejoined  the  philanthropic  Cavendish. 


time.” 

“  Well,  Petar,”  said  the  Beauty,  “  what  ’ll  you  bet  the  j 
first  blow  of  the  knocker  is  not  given  before  I  count  five.”  i 
“  I  ’ll  bet  you  a  shilling,”  cried  the  Immortal,  promptly, 
for  he  thought  it  a  very  safe  bet. 

“  Make  it  a  pound,  mind  yar  1  ” 

“  No,  no,  a  shilling.” 

“  Well,  put  the  money  down.  Now  then  :  One — ” 

“  Well,  go  on !  ”  cried  the  Immortal,  who  was  very  im¬ 
patient. 

“  Do  n’t  hurry  a  man,  mind  yar ! — Two - ” 

“  Now  then  !  Count  away  !” 

“  Be  patient,  Petar !  Nothing  like  patience.  Patience  is  I 
a  virtue,  a  great  virtue,  Petar  ;  Thtee — ”  | 

“  Oh,  that ’s  a  shame  ! — it ’s  not  fair  at  all  ’—too  bad  ! —  | 
oh  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Immortal,  at  appropriate  intervals,  ! 
while  George,  Tynte,  and  CavendUji  were  roaring  with  I 
laughter.  “  Now,  is  it  fair  1 — Oh  ! — I  ’ll  put  it  to  any  one.”  I 
“  Fo%r'*  cried  the  Beauty.  “  Look  out  for  the  next, ' 
Petar.  Mind  yar,  only  one  more  !  ”  I 

The  Immortal  now  clearly  perceived  that  he  was  vic¬ 
timised,  and  appealed  energetically  to  George  as  the  Beau¬ 
ty  proceeded  to  the  sofa,  upon  which  he  sat  with  an  aspect 
of  imperturbable  gravity,  until  he  heard  the  well-known 
knock  of  his  “  werry  particular  friend,”  when  he  exclaimed  | 
“  There  you  are,  mind  yar ! — Five  ] 

The  Immortal,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  approve  of  j 
this  at  all ;  but  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  express  his 
private  feelings  on  the  subject,  before  Foster — a  shaggy-  i 
browed,  heavy,  cold-hearted  looking  man,  was  ushered  into 
the  room. 

“Artful  again!”  cried  the  Beauty,  addressing  this  very 
particular  friend  of  his.  “  So  you ’ve  been  standing  at  the 
door  with  the  knocker  in  your  hand  again,  counting  the 
seconds,  eh  1 — werry  deep,  mind  yar !  ” 

Mr.  Foster  indulged  in  a  very  solemn  chuckle,  and  made  | 
a  few -passing  observations  to  George,  whom  he  regarded 
most  intently. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room,  where  George  found  every  thing  suinpiuous 
and  recherchi  ;  but  neither  he,  Tynte,  Foster,  nor  Caven¬ 
dish  were  able  to  eat  with  any  degree  of  comfort :  for  the 
Beauty,  while  he  himself  ate  gravely  and  heartily,  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  them  in  one  continued  roar,  by  virtue  of  rally¬ 
ing  the  immortal  Peter. 

On  the  cloth  being  removed,  however,  this  was  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  and  subjects  of  a  more  serious  character  were 
opened  and  disenssed  in  a  style  which  clearly  proved  that 
all  present  had  acquired  much  practical  knowledge  of  the 
world.  The  speculative  mania  of  the  day  was  of  course 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  George  soon  found, 
not  only  that  his  new  friends  were  perfectly  conversant  with  j 
the  wild  schemes  which  characterised  that  period  of  reck-  | 
leseness  and  ruin,  but  that  they  were  actually  the  project-  I 
era  of  many  of  the  worst,  from  which  they  were  reaping  a 
most  abundant  harvest. 

“  The  folly  of  the  public,”  observed  George,  on  being  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  “  is  ainaxing.  On  speculative  matters  men  are 
absolutely  mad.  They  rush  headlong  into  the  most  palpa¬ 
ble  snares  with  their  eyes  open.  But  this  state  of  things 
cannot  last;  it  must  speedily  end  in  the  ruin  of  thousands.” 

“  And  serve  them  quite  right !  ”  cried  Cavendish.  “  If 
they  will  be  such  visionary  fools,  they  of  course  deserve  to 
suffer  for  their  folly.  They  have  had  plenty  of  warnings  ; 
they  are  warned  every  day.” 

“  And  the  more  they  are  warned,  the  more  reckless  they 
become.  They  will  not  receive  warnings :  they  will  act 


“Let  them  be  closed — ay,  and  let  them  be  kept  closed,  till 
we  have  made  our  game.  When  money  is  to  be  made, 
Mr.  Julian,  you  and  I  and  all  other  kindred  spirits  ought  to 
make  it ;  and  that  this  is  the  time  for  making  money,  you 
know  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  And  what  does  i‘ 
matter  how,  so  long  as  it  is  made  1  That’s  my  maxim. 
We  must  n’t  in  these  times  be  over  fastidious.  Money¬ 
making  forms  the  chief  business  of  a  man’s  life,  and  he  who 
is  above  his  business  never  can  succeed.” 

As  these  and  other  equally  striking  observations  met  with 
general  approval,  George  inspired  the  belief  that  their  no¬ 
tions  of  honor  were  of  a  rather  peculiar  caste  He  allowed 
them,  notwithstanding,  to  go  on  unchecked — nay,  he  even 
encouraged  them  to  proceed  ;  and  as  they  all  felt  convinced 
of  his  being  “  a  kindred  spirit  ”  in  reality,  they  warmed 
upon  the  subject,  and  became  so  communicative  at  length, 
that  his  belief  was  beyond  doubt  confirmed.  Their  inge¬ 
nuity  in  dishonorable  transactions  formed  their  boast;  they 
related  their  projects  with  feelings  of  pride  ;  they  made  no 
sort  of  secret  of  their  schemes ;  to  them  they  were  a  proli¬ 
fic  source  of  amusement,  for  they  conceived  an  adherence 
to  honor  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  fools. 

The  silence,  however,  of  Foster  during  the  whole  of  this 
highly  intellectual  conversation  struck  Cieorge  as  being  e.x- 
truordinary.  He  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word,  and,  as  he  sat 
sipping  his  wine  and  listening  attentively  to  his  friends,  he 
made  no  sort  of  motion  by  which  a  stranger  could  under¬ 
stand  whether  he  approved  of  the  sentiments  uttered  or  not. 
The  impression  upon  George’s  mind  was  that  he  did  not 
subscribe  to  those  sentiments ;  but  this  impression  was 
speedily  removed  by  the  Beauty,  who  undertook  to  explain 
for  the  exclusive  edification  of  George  the  crack  character 
of  his  particular  friend  Foster’s  last  “  dodge.” 

“  Oh,  that  was  nothing,”  said  Foster  ;  “  it’s  hardly  w’orth 
telling.” 

“Oh,  isn’t  it,  mind  yar  1  You  found  it  w'orth  doing. 
You’re  too  modest  by  half  for  to  live  in  this  world.  But,  I 
say,  what  have  you  done  with  your  particular  friend  the 
Scotchman  1  ” 

“  I  can  do  nothing  with  him — the  thing  is  so  absurd.” 

“I  think  as  you  think,”  observed  Cavendish  ;  “  and  yet  I 
think  that  something  might  be  done  in  it  too.  I  should  like 
Mr.  Julian  to  see  him  now  :  he ’d  be  the  man.  He ’s  in  the 
Fleet,  still,  I  snppose  1  ” 

“  Ay,  and  likely  to  remain  there.  I  don’t  believe  that 
any  thing  can  be  done.” 

“  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business'?”  inquired  George. 

“  Why,  the  fact  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  I  understand  it, 
is  this  :  the  fellow’s  a  Scotchman,  who,  when  a  youth,  ran 
away  from  home,  and  went  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  South 
American  independence  as  a  mere  common  soldier.  He 
fought  well — that  I  believe  ;  he  looks  ju.<(t  the  sort  of  fellow 
to  fight,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  got  promoted 
and  promoted  until  at  length  he  became  a  general  otficer. 
Very  well;  now,  while  he  was  abroad,  he  got  in  with  a 
swell  who  is  the  king  of  Poyais,  or  the  Mosquito-shore  : 
they  became  very  intimate,  intimately  intimate, — indeed, 
so  much  so,  that  the  chief  did  him  the  honor  to  create  him 
a  cazique — which  is  a  prince  or  something  of  that — and  to 
give  him  many  hundred  miles  of  land  ;  and  the  long  and 
f.hort  of  it  is,  that  he  wants,  very  naturally,  to  turn  this 
land  to  some  account.” 

“  Petar,”  cried  the  Beauty,  “  you ’d  better  buy  it,  mind 
yar.” 

“  Well,  it  strikes  me,”  said  George,  “  that  something 
might  be  done  even  with  that.  What  sort  of  a  country  is 
itl” 
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“Oh,  beautifully  beautiful,  he  says,  of  courie !”  replied 
Cavendish ;  “  but  1  hear  that  the  country  is  to  equally  di¬ 
vided  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  wood  and  the  other  half 
waste.  13ut  call  upon  him.  You  may  do  euiiie  business  to¬ 
gether.  Go  and  see  him ;  he ’s  always  at  home  ;  >ou  want 
no  introduction  ;  you  can  say  you  heard  of  him  through  us. 
What  do  you  think  1” 

“  Oh,  I  ’ll  call  upon  him  to-morrow,  and  hear  what  he 
has  to  say.  I  do  n’t  regard  the  matter  as  hopeless.” 

Bat  they  evidently  did  ;  and  being,  therefore,  by  no  means 
apprehensive  of  having  relinquished  an  opportunity  which 
they  ought  to  have  embraced,  they  smiled  at  each  other, 
and  the  subject  was  changed. 

Aa  the  evening  advanced,  they  threw  off  all  restraint ;  , 
but  George,  who  had  taken  care  to  keep  Kimself  cool, 
weighed  the  importance  of  every  sentence  delivered.  He 
found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  read  their  thoughts,  fur  they  I 
expressed  them  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  and  thus  > 
enabled  him  to  see  their  true  characters  cleatly ;  but,  al-  > 
though  to  a  thoughtless,  w'eak-minded  man,  an  association  i 
with  such  parsons  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the  ex-  j 
treme,  to  George,  who  was  ever  on  las  guard,  and  whom  [ 
the  ephemeral  splendor  which  crime  will  sometimes  isduce  ; 
could  not  dazzle,  it  was  harmless ;  for  he  had  resolutely  ' 
made  up  his  mind  to  inflict  no  iutentional  injury  upon  any  { 
creature  breathing,  but  to  adhere  so  far  to  the  principles  of  | 
commercial  honor  as  to  enter  into  no  speculation  of  which  : 
merchants  in  general  would  be  ashamed.  He  had,  there-  j 
fore,  no  fear  of  being  corrupted :  he  felt,  in  fact,  conscious  | 
that  no  temptation  could  shake  the  resolution  he  last  formed ;  ! 
and  as  the  general  conversation  was  not  only  instructive  j 
but  amusing,  he  enjoyed  himself  highly. 

When  it  became  rather  late,  and  George  thought  of  taking  I 
leave,  Cavendish  called  upon  the  Beauty  to  exhibit  his  an-  | 
tiques.  ! 

“  He  can  do  them,”  said  he,  addressing  George,  “  to  the  | 
most  perfect  perfection.  There ’s  no  man  on  the  stage  can  I 
equal  him  at  all.”  j 

“1  Hatter  myself,  mind  yar,”  said  the  Beauty,  “there  | 
is  n’t.  Them  fellows  do  n’t  look  at  the  pints,  and  that  makes  | 
’em  bad  actors,  mind  yar.  Look  at  Shakspere  !  he  was  an 
actor,  aud  that  accounts  for  it.  He  w'as  a  clever  man,  mind 
yar,  that  Shakspere  ! — but  if  I  ’d  been  by  the  side  of  him 
while  he  was  writing,  1  ’d  have  put  him  up  to  pints  that 
would  have  made  his  plays  better  !  Look  at  Hamlet !  That ’s 
a  very  good  play  is  that  Hamlet ;  but  look  at  the  pints  !  1 
do  n’t  mean,  mind  yar,  to  say  he  ought  to  have  acted  right 
and  left  upon  the  mere  information  he  got  from  the  ghost ; 
but  when  he  proved  out  and  out  that  his  uncle  killed  his 
father,  instead  of  dilly-dallying  as  Shakspere  has  made  him 
do,  mind  yar,  he  ought,  without  any  delay,  to  have  gone 
in,  and  given  him  one  for  his  nob.” 

“  Well,  we  don’t  want  to  hear  about  Hamlet,”  said  Cav¬ 
endish.  “  Come,  let  us  have  the  antiques.” 

“  Oh  !  I  ’ll  do  ’em;  but  that  only  show's  yar  the  pints. 
Now,  Petar!  Now,  look  alive,  mind  yar*  Clear  the 
decks  while  I  strip,  and  then  get  me  a  carving-knife,  mind 
yar,  a  basin,  a  shovel,  and  a  large  sarcepan-lid.” 

Accordingly,  George,  Tynte,  and  Cavendish  cleared  the 
table,  while  the  Immortal  was  getting  the  articles  required  ; 
and  when  all  had  been  prepared,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Beauty — who,  having  nothing  on  him  then  but  his 
Hannel-.shirt,  stockings,  and  trousers,  looked  a  beauty  in¬ 
deed — mounted  the  table,  and  opened  his  shoulders  to  be- 
gin. 

“  Now,  the  first  I  shall  do,”  said  he,  “  is  Ajax  defying  of 
the  lightning.  Now,  Ajax  was  a  Greek  swell,  mind  yar. 
But  there  was  a  couple  of  Aja.xes;  one  of  ’em  slaughtered  a 
whole  flock  of  sheep,  which  he  took  for  a  whole  mob  of 
men,  after  drinking,  of  course,  lots  of  wines  and  cham- 
paints.  But  this  isn’t  him  This  is  the  Ajax  which  went 
for  a  sailor,  aad  which,  on  being  shipwrecked,  swam  to  a 
rock,  where  the  thunder  roared,  and  the  lightning  flashed 
above  his  head,  for  which  he  did  a’t  care  a  dump,  as  1  ’ll 
show  yar.” 

He  then  struck  an  admirable  attitude,  one  which  devel¬ 
oped  his  muscles  to  perfection  ;  a  sculptor  would  have  been 
in  raptures ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  finest  models  ever  be¬ 
held.  Georga  applauded  him  highly,  and  so  did  Caven¬ 
dish  and  Tynte,  while  the  immortal  Peter’s  ecstasy  was 
perfectly  unbounded. 

“  Worry  good,  Petar !  werry  encouraging,”  cried  the 
Beauty ;  “  yon  ’re  a  capital  audience,  mind  yar !  Now  the 


j  ba^-in.  The  next  I  shall  do,”  he  added,  having  fixed  the 
j  basin  upon  his  head,  with  the  view  of  conveying  an  idea  of 
I  the  petasiu,  “  is  Mercury.  Now,  Mercury,  mind  yar,  was 
I  an  out-ana-out-thief.  He  began  werry  early.  We  hear  a 
!  great  talk  in  the  present  day  about  juvenile  delinquency, 
but  what  do  you  think  of  him  1  he  stole  a  whole  lot  of 
cows  the  very  day  he  was  born!  Ijook  at  that  He  could  n’t 
have  begun  much  earlier,  mind  yar !  But  he  rayley  was 
howdacious;  indeed,  so  howdacious  that  they  made  him  a 
god.  He  is  what  they  call,  mind  yar,  the  tutelary  god  <.f 
pickpockets  and  merchants.  He  presides  over  the  artful 
classes  of  the  commiinity.  Every  man  which  does  a  swin¬ 
dle  is  lineally  descended  from  him.-  On  the  fifteenth  of 
every  bleased  May  it  was  regular  for  the  merchants  of  Rome 
to  hold  a  festival  in  honor  of  him,  mind  yar,  when  they 
sacrificed  a  whole  lot  of  animals’  tongues,  to  induce  him  to 
whitew’ash  them,  mind  yar,  from  all  the  artful  measures 
they  had  used,  and  all  the  falsehoods  they  had  uttered*  in 
the  regular  way  of  business.  This  shows  yer  how  much 
he  was  re.-pected  for  being  an  ingenious  swell ;  and  inge¬ 
nuity  will  be  respected,  not  only  among  merchants  and 
pickpockets,  mind  yar,  but  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  Now 
then,”  he  added,  “  this  is  him  !  What  d’  yer  think  of  that, 
Petar  1” 

Again  he  was  loudly  applauded,  and  having  remained  in 
Mercury’s  mo.st  approved  position  for  a  sutiicieiit  length  of 
time,  fif*  half  extinguished  the  immortal  Peter  W’ith  the  ba¬ 
sin,  and  said : 

“  The  fighting  gladiator,  mind  yar,  is  the  next.  Now 
the  gladiators  of  Rome  were  all  werry  brave  fellows,  but 
they  never  had  a  fair  stand-up  fignt.  They  know''d  little  or 
nothing  about  real  science.  They  would  n’t  fight  with 
their  nak'-d  fists,  they  would  have  something  in  them, 
which,  iiiiiid  yar,  was  not  at  all  the  thisg.  It  was  all  werry 
well,  you  know,  when  Spartacus  led  ’em  on  to  knock  down 
the  soldiers,  becau.se  they  deserved  it  ;  but,  had  they  lived 
in  the  pre-sent  day,  they  would  n’t  have  been  sufl’ered  to  en¬ 
ter  the  ring.  This  is  the  way  they  used  to  spar ;  but  come 
up  here,  Petar! — let  you  into  a  secret !” 

The  Immortal  declined  this  polite  invitation,  and  the 
Beauty  proceeded — 

“  Now,”  said  he,  when  he  had  done  with  the  gladiator, 
“I  shall  now  show  you  Hercules  a-struggling  with  the  Ne- 
I  mtean  lion  This  Hercules  was  a  rattler.  There  was  no 
I  mistake  about  him.  Whim  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  he  set- 
I  tied  the  business  of  a  couple  of  sarpents  by  taking  and 
squeezing  ’em  to  death.  After  that  he  killed  a  lion,  but 
that  was  n’t  the  other  lion,  it  was  another,  and  then  what 
they  call  hL  twelve  labors,  commenced.  Well,  the  first  of 
these  labors  was  the  catching  and  the  killing  of  the  out-and- 
out  lion  of  Neinma,  and  when  he  had  caught  him,  this  here 
is  the  position  in  which  he  then  stood.” 

He  then  suddenly  seized  the  immortal  Peter  by  the  throat, 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  this  position  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect,  aud  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  most  ef¬ 
fective. 

“  Now  the  last  I  shall  give  you  is  Achilles,”  he  continued, 
having  let  the  Immortal  loose.  “  Now,  Petar!  the  sarce- 
i  pan-lid  and  carving-knife,  mind  ^r !  ” 

I  But  Peter,  who  had  been  vlwre  than  half-strangled,  de- 
I  dined  the  honor  of  approaching  the  table  again  ;  Caven- 
'  dish,  however,  handed  the  articles  in  question,  and  the 
I  Beauty  returned. 

“  Now  mind  yar,”  said  he,  “  this  Achilles  was  a  warrior, 
which  his  mother  plunged  into  the  8iyx  when  a  child,  and 
made  every  inch  of  him  inwulnerable,  except  the  heel  by 
I  which  she  held  on.  Now  as  his  mother  did  n’t  like  him  to 
go  to  war,  she  disguised  him  as  a  female ;  but  as  he  made 
.  himself  familiar  with  the  ladies  about  the  court,  he  was 
j  soon  discovered,  mind  yar  ;  and  when  she  had  got  V’ulcan 
I  to  make  him  a  suit  of  armor,  proof  against  all  the  weapons 
‘  in  the  world,  he  went  to  war,  and  did  great  execution. 

I  Well,  after  cutting  away  for  about  ten  years,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  girl  which  Paris  thought  he ’d  the  best  right  to  ;  and 
!  therefoie,  while  Achilles  was  courting  her  in  the  temple, 

I  Paris  stuck  an  arrow  in  his  wulnerable  heel,  and  thus  set- 
I  tied  his  business.  But  that  ’s  not  the  pint.  The  pint  is, 
j  when  he ’s  fighting,  and  then  he  stood  in  this  way,  mind 
I  yar,  and  a  capital  position  it  is.” 

Having  sufficiently  illustrated  the  beauty  of  this  position, 
he  descended  amid  loud  applause  ;  and  while  be  was  care¬ 
fully  putting  on  his  clothes  behind  the  screen,  the  immortal 
Peter  was  engaged  ia  reloading  the  table.  George,  how- 
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evtfr,  felt  thut  it  was  then  high  time  for  them  to  sepiirate  ; 
and  as  this  feeling  appeared  to  be  generally  prevalent,  they 
almost  simultaneously  rose,  and,  having  expressed  them¬ 
selves  delighted  with  the  evening’s  enteriainiiient,  had  bum¬ 
pers  round  and  parted. 

CHAPTER  V'l. . . .Goarire  coniin<*ncca  a  apernlativn  with  bis  Iliph- 
uesi)  the  C)U&ique  of  Po)  aia.  | 

There  is  probably  nothing  which  tends  to  destroy  the  bu-  j 
siuese  of  professional  swindlers  more  than  tbe  practice  of  I 
imprisoning  persons  for  debt.  It  is  a  wise  law  which  says 
in  effect,  “Make  many  rogues,  that  roguery  may  not  be 
confined  to  a  few  :  “  it  is  wise,  because  by  confining  roguish 
practices  to  a  few,  you  create  a  monopoly,  and  monopolies 
being  perniciouj>,  ought  not  to  be  upheld.  Trade  ought  to  ; 
be  open,  it  ought  to  be  free,  competition  ought  clearly  o  | 
be  unlimited ;  and  to  prove  that  our  rulers  have  fur  ages 
understood  and  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  propo¬ 
sition,  they  have  established  and  supported  various  beauti¬ 
ful  prisons  designed  exclusively  for  debtors,  in  the  perfect 
conviction  that  they  are  the  only  universities  in  England  in 
which  the  education  of  men  possessed  of  rotten  principles, 
can  be  rendered  complete.  Nor  is  the  benefit  confined  to 
men  whose  principles  may  be  said  to  be  loo  far  gone  to  be 
restored  ;  the  instruction  imparted  comprehends  even  the 
elements  of  roguery  ;  tyros  are  taught  with  amazing  expe¬ 
dition  ;  nay,  even  those  who  have  no  wish  to  learn,  get  in 
a  short  time  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science,  that  it 
may  with  perfect  safety  be  asserted,  that  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  men  who  matriculate,  ninety-nine  are  fit  for  any  thing 
before  they  are  discharged.  These  delightful  institutions 
are  hence  extremely  valuable,  as  means  whereby  swindling, 
as  an  absolute  profession,  may,  by  dint  of  inducing  exten¬ 
sive  competition,  be  ruined  ;  seeing  that,  were  it  not  for 
such  institutions,  an  ingenious  individual  might  thrive, 
while,  as  the  case  stands,  thousands  are  annually  reared  to 
compete  with  him,  and  thus  to  take  the  bread  out  of  his 
mouth.  It  is  true  that  the  system  has  not  been  so  salutary 
since  imprisonment  for  debt  on  mesne  process  has  been 
abolished,  still  it  is  very  salutary  now,  inasmuch  as  the  law 
forms  a  cobweb  for  catching  little  flies,  while  great  ones 
bounce  through  it  w  ith  a  buzz  The  poor  wretch  that  pays 
the  ten  pounds  he  borrowed  of  his  friend  who  is  equally 
poor,  is  remanded  for  six  or  nine  months  on  going  up  to 
the  court,  forgiving  an  undue  preference,  and  in  prison  he 
remains  durin*  the  whole  of  that  period,  living  probably  on 
the  prison  allowance,  while  his  family  are  starving  ;  but  the 
ingenious  individual  whe  holds  it  to  be  a  folly,  if  not  a 
crime,  to  pay  any  man,  whether  friend  or  foe,  retains  the 
principal  counsel,  and  dashes  through  the  court  with  idat. 
And  if  even  he  should  be  remanded,  what  is  it  to  him  1 
Does  he  lie  in  prison  1  The  idea  is  absurd  !  He  may  have 
committed  a  thousand  frauds,  and  may  in  consequence  be 
remanded  for  two  years.  Why,  he  laughs  at  the  remand  ! 
He  has  only  one  judgement  against  him,  and  that  is  a 
friendly  judgement  of  course.  When,  therefore,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  prison  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  undergoing 
his  punishment,  the  detainer  is  withdrawn,  and  he  in  con¬ 
sequence  walks  out  again,  in  defiance  of  the  remand,  a  free 
man !  It  will  hence  be  seen  that  the  system  is  salutary  in¬ 
deed;  for  while  it  makes  really  honest  men  rogues,  it  teaches 
rogues  how  to  escape. 

Now  George,  who  had  studied  this  subject  rather  deeply, 
and  who  would  have  had  fraud  punished  by  imprisonment, 
but  not  poverty,  which  he  conceived  was  sufliciently  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  evils  it  engendered,  did  not,  when  he  went  to 
see  the  Prince  of  Poyais,  expect  to  find  an  immaculate 
man.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  in  the  Fleet  for  some 
months,  while  he  also  knew  that  a  single  week’s  residence 
there  was  enough  to  corrupt  any  man  breathing,  however 
spotless  he  might  have  been  when  he  entered,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  he  possesse  d  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  spurn  the 
specious  sophistries  with  which  in  a  prison  the  imagination 
teems.  But  who  could  tell  that  this  Prince  of  Poyais  was 
not  a  strong-minded  man  !  He  had  evidently  been  a  man  of 
courage  !  He  had  distinguished  himself,  moreover,  in  a 
profession  in  which  honor  is  held  to  be  dearer  than  life  !  It 
was  probable,  highly  probable,  that  he  had  escaped  contam¬ 
ination  ;  and  George,  who  was  not  too  prone  to  prejudice, 
allowed  this  probability  to  have  its  due  weight  when  he 
called  upon  him  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

Having  entered  the  Fleet,  be  ascended  several  flights  of 


stone  steps,  and  when  at  length  he  had  arrived  at  the  partie- 
ular  door  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  he  gave  not  a 
loud  but  a  most  decided  knock. 

“  Come  in,’’  cried  a  person  in  a  deep  commanding  tone  ; 
and  (Tforge  on  entering  discovered  the  Prince  of  Poyais — 
a  fine,  tall,  hdindsome  fellow  in  a  Highland  dress — carefully 
cooking  a  couple  of  mutton  chops. 

“  General  Mctlregor  1  believe  I  have  the  honor  to  ad¬ 
dress  V’  said  Cieorge,  bowing. 

“  Mctiregor  is  iny  name.’’ 

“  My  name  is  Julian.  I  have  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  anything 
can  be  done  with  the  land  which  you  have  on  the  Mosquito 
shore.  But  I  beg  you  ’ll  not  allow  me  to  interrupt  you,’’ 
added  George,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  chops,  “  1  am 
quite  a  domestic  myself.’’ 

“  You  are  very  polite,’’  said  McGregor,  as  he  placed  a 
chair  with  his  right  hand,  while  holding  one  of  the  chops 
on  a  fork  in  bi>»  left,  “I  cannot,  of  course,  prevail  upon  you 
to  join  me  I  ’’ 

“  Oh  !  I  'll  take  a  chop  with  you  with  pleasure — I  should 
enjoy  it !  ’’ 

McGregor,  who  was  then  extremely  poor,  held  this  to  be 
about  as  bad  as  robbing  a  church.  He,  nevertheless,  did — 
as  well  as  he  could  under  the  existing  circumstances — screw 
up  a  smile,  with  the  view  of  conveying  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  felt  himself  honored  ;  and  proceeded  to 
cook  the  very  chop  w’hich,  being  the  finest,  he  felt  that  he 
should  be,  as  a  matter  of  common  courtesy,  compelled  to 
surrender. 

“  As  you  have  not,  I  presume,  your  servant  here.  Gene¬ 
ral,’’  said  George,  “  you  will  probably  allow  me  to  order 
ihe  pt4rter  1  ’’ 

“  Oh,  by  no  means ;  I  beg  you  ’ll  not  trouble  yourself. 
Oh,  dear  me,  no  ;  I ’m  ashamed — ’’ 

“  Oh,  allow  me.  The  chops  will  be  done  by  the  time  I 
return,  and  then  we  can  sit  down  comfortably  together.” 

McGregor  oflered  no  farther  opposition.  He  did  not,  in 
fact,  feel  himself  justified  in  doing  so,  considering  that  he 
had  not  a  single  shilling  in  his  pocket.  “  It  will  not  be  so 
bad,  after  all,  as  I  expected,”  thought  he,  as  George  quitted 
the  room.  “  I  do  n't  see  how  he  can  order  less  than  a  pot, 
and  that  ’a  fivepence,  while  the  chop  cost  only  threepence 
halfpenny.  It’s  a  very  fair  set  ofl  ;  I  must  n’t  grumble  ;  1 
only  wish  he ’d  at  the  same  time  order  a  loaf  of  bread.” 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  with  his  own  private  thoughts, 
George,  who  had  heard  of  his  being,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  in  a  wretched  condition,  ordered  not  only  porter 
but  a  bottle  of  sherry,  trusting  to  his  own  tact  to  open  it 
without  wounding  Me  Gregor's  feelings.  Having  paid  for 
these  articles  he  returned  to  the  room,  and  found  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  who  had  just  done  cooking,  very  anxious  to  make 
every  thing  on  the  table  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  are  the  places,”  said  he,  as  George  entervd,  “  to 
subdua  a  man’s  pride,  Mr.  Julian” 

“  A  man  can  be  more  independent,”  returned  George, 
“  in  a  place  like  this  than  he  can  be  at  home,  which  at  all 
events  is  an  advantage.  But  are  you  an  artist.  General  1  ’* 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  walls,  which  were  adorned  with 
a  number  of  highly  grotesque  sketches. 

“  No,  they  were  not  done  by  me,  but  they  are  very 
amusing.  They  were  done  by  an  extremely  clever  fellow 
who  used  to  occupy  this  room,  a  man  of  genius,  air,  the 
first  artist  in  his  time  of  the  day.  But  prisons  appear  to  be 
the  home  of  genius:  it  is  strange,  but  it  is  so ;  mark  my 
words” 

At  this  moment  the  man  brought  the  porter  and  the  wine, 
and  when  Me  Gregor  saw  the  buttle,  he  brightened  up,  but 
felt  bound  to  ask  what  George  had  been  doing. 

“  Mr.  Julian,  he  added,  on  perceiving  “  Sherry”  stamped 
upon  the  cork,  “  I  must  not  allow  this!  It  is  not  right  at 
'  all !  You  surely  liave  not  paid  for  it  1” 

“  Why,  General,  as  you  so  politely  invited  me  to  take  a 
chop  with  you,  how  could  I  do  lesel” 

“  Mr.  Julian,  it  is  really  too  bad.  It  is,  indeed,  much 
too  bad.  However,  I  ’ll  not  be  ofl'ended  ;  but  I  *11  have  my 
revenge,  mark  my  words.” 

They  then  commenced,  and  the  wine  won  the  General’s 
heart.  He  lamented  confidentially  to  himself  that  he  was 
nnable  to  send  for  more  chops,  but  as  it  was,  the  repast 
went  off  well,  and  they  were  not  a  very  long  time  about  it. 

“  Now,”  said  George,  when  this  preliminary  had  been 
settled,  “suppose  we  turn  to  business.  This  land,  I  be- 
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lievr,  is  on  the  Mosquiio-bhore.  What  sort  of  land  is 
itl” 

“  Excellent  land,  sir  ! — rich  beyond  conception.  lie  who 
has  it,  sir,  with  capital  to  work  it,  will  have  one  of  the 
most  valuable  possessions  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  the 
land  alone  I  look  at,  although  that,  if  employed  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  only,  would  yield  a  brilliant  fortune — it  is 
at  the  mines  of  wealth  beneath,  sir  ;  for,  mark  my  words, 
there  is  not  such  a  place  in  the  universe  for  mines  as 
Poyais.” 

“It  is,  I  presume,  absolutely  your  own  1” 

“  Oh  !  that  I  can  prove  beyond  doubt,”  replied  McGregor, 
drawing  a  document  from  his  writing-desk.  “  Here  is  the 
grant.” 

George  looked  at  this  document,  which  was  signed 
“  George  Frederic  Augustus,  King  of  the  Mosquito-shore,” 
in  favor  of  “  His  Highness  McCxregor,  Caziqne  of  P<»yais.” 

“  This  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,”  said  George, 
having  perused  it  with  care.  “  Well ;  what  are  your 
views  1  ” 

"  Why,  I  am  anxious  to  raise  money  upon  the  property 
in  some  wa/,  depositing  this  as  security  ;  or  1  should  not 
be  indisposed  even  to  sell  it  out  and  out.” 

“  It  will  be  dilKcult,  1  apprehend,  to  hnd  a  purchaser,” 
said  George;  “  and  I  fear  upon  such  security  alone  you  will 
never  be  able  to  raise  a  shilling.  But  what  sort  of  people 
are  the  inhabitants — civilized  or  savage  1” 

“  Why,  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  European  in¬ 
stitutions,  of  course,  bvt  they  are  a  fine,  energetic,  intelli¬ 
gent  people,  equal  to  anything ;  bold,  courageous,  full  of 
activity  and  spirit.” 

“And  the  country  itself:  is  the  climate  salubrious  I” 
“The  finest  climate  in  the  world! — it  never  rains,  the 
dews  of  night  alone  supply  sufficient  moisture ;  ycu  may  live 
there  for  years  without  seeing  a  cloud.  It  is  a  lovely  coun¬ 
try — I  have  travelled  much  in  my  time,  as  you  must  be 
aware,  but  I  never  in  my  life  was  in  a  country  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  that.” 

“  It  would  be,  then,  an  excellent  place  for  British  emi¬ 
grants  1  ” 

“  Admirable !  mark  my  words,  sir,  that  is  the  very  coun¬ 
try  to  which  they  ought  to  go — the  very  country.” 

“  Well  1”  said  George,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
the  benighted  Indians  in  the  social  scale,  by  imparting  to 
them  the  blessings  of  civilization;  “in  that  case  it  strikes 
me  that  something  may  be  done.  Is  the  king  an  intellec¬ 
tual  man  I  ” 

“  Highly  intellectual.” 

“  A  man  of  comprehensive  views  I  ” 

“  He  has  a  mind,  sir,  capable  of  grasping  the  affairs  of 
an  entire  world.” 

“  And  you  acquired,  I  presume,  considerable  influence 
over  him  while  you  were  there  1  ” 

“So  much  that  I  could  induce  him  to  do  any  thing  I 
pleased  ;  in  fact  he  had,  although  I  say  it,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  confidence  in  my  judgement.” 

“  All  which  is  decidedly  in  our  favor.  Now-,  General, 
do  you  think  that  by  explaining  to  him  the  mode  by  which 
civilized  states  amass  wealth,  by  pointing  out  to  him  the 
advantages  which  spring  from  the  introduction  of  artificial 
wants,  and  by  proving  to  him  how  easily  they  may  be  taxed 
when  they  become  real,  you  could  prevail  upon  him  to  join 
you  in  an  honorable  scheme,  whereby  his  revenues  might  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  condition  of  his  people  materially 
improved  1  ” 

“  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.” 

“  If  he  can  be  induced  to  do  that,  I  see  my  way  in  this 
matter  pretty  clearly.” 

“  Oh  !  I ’d  stake  my  existence  that  he  would  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate.  But  how  do  you  propose  to  proceed  I” 
“  First,  to  obtain  his  full  and  form^  authority  for  raising 
a  loan,  and  when  that  has  been  obtained,  I  ’ll  undertake  to 
raise  it.” 

“  Exactly  !  ”  cried  Me  Gregor,  whose  countenance  in  an 
instant  brightened  up  into  an  expression  of  rapture.  “  Ex¬ 
actly  ; — I  see  !— oh,  I  ’ll  write  to  him  at  once  !  ” 

“  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  writing.” 

“  Not  to  be  done  by  writing,  eh  1  How  then  is  it  to  be 
done  I  ” 

“  He  must  be  seen  and  consulted ! — an  affair  of  this  kind 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  letter  !  The  better  plan  will 
be  for  you  to  go  over  to  him,  and  bring  back  with  you  his 
authority,  and  all  the  security  he  can  oKer.” 


“Go  over! — go  over  to  Poyais  1”  cried  McGregor, 
whose  countenance  fell ;  “  can  it  not  be  done  without 
that  1  ” 

“  No  other  course  can  be  effectual.” 
j  “  But  how  can  I  go  over,  my  good  friend  1  In  the  first 
I  place,  you  must  have  forgot'en  where  we  are.” 

I  “  No,  I  have  not.  But  I  presume  that  you  are  not  here 
.  for  a  very  heavy  sum  1  ” 

,  “  No  ;  it  is  n't  very  heavy  ;  and  yet  it  is,  under  the  cir- 

■  cumstances,  too — it  is  nearly  sixty  pounds.” 

I  “  Sixty  pounds.  Well,  that  must  be  managed.  Do  you 
j  see  any  other  objection  I  ” 

1  “  Mr.  Julian,  you  deal  so  ingenuously  with  me,  that  you 

I  compel  me  to  be  equally  candid  with  you.  The  fact  is, 

^  sir,  I  cannot  go  over ;  I  have  n’t  a  shilling.  The  dress  I 
'  now  wear  is  the  only  one  1  have  in  my  possession,  and  that 
'  claymore  w'hich  you  see  standing  yonder,  and  which  has 
.  saved  my  life  fifty  times,  must  follow  the  rest  of  my  proper- 
I  ty  in  the  morning.  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  go. 
j  The  trip  alone  would  cost  nearly  a  hundred  pounds” 
i  “  Well,  believing  you  to  be  a  strictly  honorable  man — 
>  believing  that  throughout  this  bu.-iness  you  intend  to  deal  as 
j  justly  with  me  as  I  mean  to  deal  with  you,  I  ’ll  venture  to 
!  say  that  even  that  may  be  managed.  At  all  events,  you 
!  may  calculate  on  being  out  of  this  place  in  the  course  of 
I  tomorrow.  Let  me  have  the  address  of  your  detaining 
I  creditor,  and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  with  him  ;  but,  McGre- 
I  gor,  as  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  as  1  am  struggling  through 
I  life  like  yourself,  you  must  pledge  me  your  honor  that, 
j  whether  failure  or  success  be  the  result  of  our  project,  you 
'  will  be  firm  in  the  adherence  to  that  juat  course  which  can 
j  alone  permanently  bind  man  to  man.” 

^  “  My  dear  friend,”  said  McGregor,  who  was  nearly  over- 

I  come  by  the  ingenuous  earnestness  of  George,  “  w  hat  can 
'  I  say — by  what  can  I  swear  1  Propose  your  own  oath,  and 
I'll  most  freely  take  it.” 

I  “  McGregor,”  said  George,  “  he  who  does  not  feel  sufli- 
!  ciently  bound  by  his  ©wn  word  of  honor  can  be  secured  by 
I  no  oath.  I  believe  you,  as  I  said  before,  t©  be  a  strictly 
i  honorable  man,  but  I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
:  that  if  you  deceive  me,  situated  as  I  am,  you  may  involve 
I  me  in  ruin.  Pledge  me  your  honor,  m>  friend,  and  I  shall 
I  be  satisfied  that,  whatever  may  occur,  that  pledge  will  not 
I  be  broken.” 

I  “  Then  I  give  you  that  pledge,  Mr.  Julian,  with  perfect 
sincerity ;  I  give  it  unreservedly,  sir,  with  all  my  heart ! 
By  my  sacred  honor,  Mr.  Julian,  I  swear  that  you  shall 
never  on  any  point,  however  minute  or  apparently  unim¬ 
portant,  btt  deceived  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  by  me.” 

I  “  I  am  satisfied,”  said  George,  “  quite  satisfied.  I  firmly 
I  believe  that  I  shall  not  be  deceived,  and  I  shall  therefore 
do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  I  might  have  felt  myself 
secure  in  the  full  conviction  of  your  being  bound  by  interest 
to  deal  justly  with  me,  seeing  that  this  is  no  pitiful  project, 
but  one  which,  if  successful,  will  be  the  means  of  placing 
us  both  in  a  position  of  independence  ;  but  as  men  will 
sometimes  take  strangely  erroneous  views  of  their  Interest, 
I  have  learned  to  regard  that  as  no  security  at  all.  But  we 
have  said  quite  enough  on  this  subject — you  understand  my 
object  in  pressing  it  so  far.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  pledge  you  have  given,  and  to-morrow  I  think  you  may 
fairly  calculate  upon  being  a  free  man.  I  will  first  call  upon 
an  influential  friend  of  mine  in  the  city,  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  join  us  in  this  speculation,  and  then  I  will  go  di¬ 
rect  to  this  person — this  creditor  of  ycurs,  and  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  him.  In  the  mean  time,”  he  added,  taking 
a  five>pound  note  out  of  his  pocket-book,  “  I  want  you  to 
make  use  of  that.  Nay,  nay  ! — I  merely  lend  it — and  that 
for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  yours.  You  ’ll  certainly  catch 
cold  if  you  come  out  in  that  kilt,  and  a  cold  might  be  the 
means  of  delaying  our  proceedings.” 

“  Mr  Julian,”  said  McGregor,  taking  the  hand  of  George, 
and  looking  at  him  earnestly,  “  I  do  n’t  know  how  to  thank 
you.” 

“  Well  then,  do  n't  attempt  to  do  it  at  all.  I  shall  be  quite 
as  well  satisfied.” 

“  But  I  do  thank  you — ay,  from  my  heart,  and  my  actions 
shall  prove  to  you  how  highly  I  appreciate  your  kindness.” 

“  Well,  well,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it :  let  us  direct  all 
our  thoughts  to  the  object  proposed.  For  the  present  I 
leave  you :  1  may  look  in  again  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
to  let  you  know  how  I  get  on.” 


